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Mrs. Ratna Navaratnam has approached “ Thiru- 
vacakam’, or “the Sacred Utterances” of Manikka- 
vacakar certainly in a new way. The common practice 
is either to refrain from trying to interpret the 
words thinking that interpretation of a sacred text 
is itself a sacrilege or to approach tho book purely 
from a religious point of view. But the author of this 
book has attempted to apply the principles of western 
criticism to this book with success. 


The first two chapters serve as an introduction to 
the subject. The next five chapters outline the 
contents of the several poems in Tiruvacakam, 
compare them with similar works of art and examine 
them in the lght of well-known canons of hterary 
criticism. The last chapter shows that poetry of the 
higher type and religion are aspects of the same truth. 


This treatise, which bears testimony to the sound 
scholarship and critical acumen of the author, is sure 
to prove a valuable guide in understanding the prc 
merit of the. book which is “‘as dear to the hearts of 
vast multitudes of excellent people in South India as 
the Psalms of David are to Jews and Christians”. 


The translation in metrical form, however, with 
notes and concordance prepared by “the pioneer 
student’ of Tamil”, the late Dr.G.U. Pope and 


published in 1900. by the Glarendon Press Oxford will 
still remain useful. The present publication is sure to 
serve as a worthy complement to that work from 
several points of view. 7 


Mr. M. Shanmugam, M. A., of the Tamil depart- 
ment, who saw through the proofs, in the absence of 
the author at London, deserves to be thanked. 


A.C. BHETPIAR 
18-3-5}. 
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PREFACE. 


Manikkavasagar’s Tiruvasagam is a treasure house 
of sublime beauty and as such is an inexhaustible 
study. Few feats of the human mind have equalled 
that of Manikkavasagar’s expression of a complete 
faith and of transporting sich into art. 


In order to interpret Tiruvasagam as the poetry of 
Experience, we found it essential to formulate a 
general theory of Great Poetry, gleaned from the 
conceptions of poetry advanced by the Eastern and 
Western schools of thought. In the light of this 
analysis, we proceeded to give the essence of the 
poetic beauties of thought and diction in Tiruvasagam, 
section by section. 


Having studied with great interest the sacred 
literature of the West, including Dante’s Divine Comedy 
the magnificent collection of the works of the Alwars 
known as Tivya Prabantham, with the commentaries 
thereon as well as the Thevaram literature, we 
approached the poem of ‘holy utterances’ with 
reverence and studied it as poetry of experience. 


The work of translating the poetry of ‘ Incanta- 
tion’ has never been an easy one and no attempt has 
been made to translate passages of poetry from the 
o ginal into English either literally or to run line with 
tLe original poem. It was found futile to do so, when 
an emirent scholar like Dr. Pope had tried and did not 
achieve the desired results. Ihave tried to render in 
terms of feeling only, rather than of intellect, those 
profound experiences of the poet whose communication 
to our minds, depended on all our relevant feelings 
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and impulses being raised into the completest harmony. 
As we have no adequate terminology of feeling, we 
resort to adapt our static intellectual terms as we may, 
to the dynamic realities of feeling in our ‘free’ 
translation of the poem. 


In our study, we have tried to show that an 
approach through poetry can bring new light 
to bear upon the great issues that appear in religious 
experience. The ascent of the soul from the human to 
the divine, from time to the eternal, from the many to 
the one-in short the varied experiences of the poet are 
interpreted by the emotional symbolism liberated by 
the power of Manikkavasagar’s poetry. We have traced 
how the intense expression of religious feeling is 
indissolubly linked with the wider connection of 
emotion in poetry. 


An approach has been made to understand the 
soul of Manikkavasagar by means of his poetry. In the 
perfection of its fine poetry which we impersonally 
enter, we behold the perfection of all things and are 
one with that perfection. 


Poetry is the best medium to pay homage to the 
absolute truth and the reality of the truth makes no 
sovereign a claim upon poetry that it may well be said 
that great experience gives rise to great poetry. Th s 
in Tiruvasagam, all that is offered to the sum of per- 
fection has both the unity of inspiration and the 
sublime grace of art. 


In attempting the impossible, we have no other 
apology than the one which St. Sekkilar advanced. 
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HTYFL DEOFAIuA gHruF spiro 

HOT MGMT OF SILI 3O OFC aso. 
Though impossible to reach its limits, 
Insatiable love drives me to the task. 


A 
NEW APPROACH TO TIRUVACAGAM 


INTRODUCTION 


A -— GREAT POETRY AND TIRUVACAGAM. 


If poetry is the ‘resonance of greatness of soul’, 
Tiruvacagam stands unchallenged as one of the finest 
gems of poetry in the literature of the world. If a poet 
is ‘a scribe of eternal love’, Manikkavacagar is one 
of the world’s great pocts. 


Wherein lies the universal appeal of Tiruvacagam? 
Some find init an expression of their personal faith. 
Others read into it, an interpretation of the system of 
philosophy termed ‘ Saiva Siddhanta’. There are quite 
_afew interested critics who study the work for its 
biographical and historical interest. Yet others there 
are who delight in its flowing numbers and ‘ rasas’, 


The world’s great poems speak the language of 
immortality and stand the test of literary criticism of 
all ages, climes and creeds. The theories of Tolkappiar 
or Bharata, Plato or Aristotle, Coleridge or Bradley 
can be applied with equal felicity and success, 0 
interpret the poetry of Tiruvacagam. Such is the 
intangible quality of greatness in a work of art. A man 
of taste will not ask the meaning of Kalidasa’s 
Meghaduta or Megasandesa or Blake’s Songs of 
Innocence. Its effect penetrates without being able 
to be held. 
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We discover an echo of the magnificence of Divine 
Love, and relish the rapturous bliss of a pilgrim-poet 
of eternity, while we read Tiruvacagam. Why _ should 
we delight in other people’s experience? Does Tiru- 
vacagam fulfil our ideals of Great Poetry? 


An interpretation of Great Poetry in general is 
necessary because it will be the ‘Open Sesame’ to 
Manikkavacagar’s poem, which lke Dante’s Divine 
Comedy stands unrivalled asa poem of loftiest human 
experience. 


What is Art? Leo Tolstoy in his Essay on Art says 
that the activity of art consists in transmitting a feeling 
one has experienced. He believed that art should from 
the poet’s point of view, ‘transform his experience 
into expression,” and from the reader’s point of view, 
‘it is to transform the expression into experience.” 


According to Plato, art is due to man’s natural 
impulse towards beauty, love, truth, wisdom and good- 
ness. In “Phaedrus”, he says that the ‘“ Absolute 
Beauty is recognised as a super sensuous and spiritual 
essence which is discerned by the mind when thrown 
into ecstasy in its presence.” The artist realises Kternal 
and Infinite Beauty and can hence create forms of 
beauty more beautiful than are found in the outer 
world. In “Symposvum”, he defines love as “the 
instinct of immortality in a mortal creature.’ Greek 
‘v~alosophy springs from poetry of this order, for in this 
poetry are contained the germs of all subsequent 
thought. 


What then +s the nature of poetry? How does a poet 
compel ‘us to feel his inspiration as a living force? 
What events inspire a poet to write? 
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Poetry is the common characteristic of all poems. 
The two meanings in which the word poctry 1s used arc 
(1) The external form or qualitics of poems - Kawya 
Sarira consisting of alankaras and lakshanas (vide 
Seyyuliyal Tholkappiyam) (2) The essential spirit of 
really good and genuine poetry - (vide Viswanatha, the 
author of Sahitya Darpana - Kavyam tu rasavad 
vakyam: The sentence which has Rasa is poetry.) 
The form of poetry is metre. The spirit of poetry can 
be known only by what it does. Poetry is intangible. 
The only thing it can do is to affect the mind of the 
reader in some way or other. There are three ways of 
affecting the mind. Every mind has three aspects or 
functions. (1!) Thinking (2) Feeling (3) Willing. 
These are so inter-dependent and the spirit of poetry 
can appeal to these three fundamental aspects of the 
mind. It should affect all. To affect the thinking or 
intellect alone is to give knowledge or enlightenment. 
A mind thus affected is better stored than before. 
Anything affecting feeling does so by arousing pain or 
pleasure or some emotion as seen in the Kraunca 
incident related by Poet Valmiki. If our feelings are 
affected we actually feel the emotion. Knowledge is 
objective. It is true for everybody. Feeling 1s purely 
subjective and no one can possibly have our feelings. 
. Feeling is one alone, isolated from everything else. 
This idea is worked out in Tamil poetry as “Aham” 
aad ‘ Puram ”’ 


Will is that ability in us which enables us to make 
decisions. This doing may be a movement of the body 
or some mental effort. Our will is affected if anything 
causes us to make the one decision and not the’ other. 
Every moment of our conscious state, we are thinking, 
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feeling and willing. If the poet feels pleasure or pain, he 
must have some knowledge of what pleases and pains. 
There must be external objects which rouse his feelings 
and the faculty that operates in this is intellect. Hence 
in feeling, there is knowledge. So too in an act of will. 
At any given concrete time, all the three faculties are 
at work. Thus the best type of Poetry affects the 
mind of the reader and appeals to these three 
fundamental aspects of the mind. All these faculties 
are at work in the author of Turuvacagam, though the 
faculty of feeling predominates in the poem. The poet 
is thinking always on the Lord who has made him, His 
own, (1. 2. Sivapuranam) feeling happy at his nearness 
to him or wailing at his separation (Tiruvammanai 8: 
191) from him and willing, that the bliss of heaven and 
the company of the blessed saints should be his for 
ever. (The Psalm of the temple 21. 384, 27. 28). 


How does Poetry affect our minds? It affects different 
minds in different ways. Some do not derive any 
pleasure in reading poetry while others find in it the 
highest truth portrayed, and so love it. The theory of 
poetry should make explicit to us, to our intellect, the 
reason for our feeling. On the other hand, reading 
Tholkappiar’s ‘Seyyuliyal’ (On Prosody) will never 
impart love for poetry. The only way to acquire a 
taste for it is to read genuine poetry. When we have 
_ analysed our feelings and traced them to their sources 
“in poetry, then we can know what pleasure to expect 
from the new poetry that we read and can read old 
poetry with higher appreciation. ‘Theory always presup- 
poses facts. What renders possible universal theories in 
poetry is (1) that there would bea large amount of agree- 
ment as to what is poetically good and bad and what 
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particular poems are good and bad (2) that the feelings 
and judgments on which a theory should be based are 
the feelings and judgments of the best critics of poetry 
and there is a great common measure of agreement 
between them even when they disagree. So then, in 
what way does poetry affect the mind? We can satisfy 
ourselves by two considerations, namely that the main 
purpose of poetry is not to teach, but it is based on 
the abstract principle that the real aim and purpose of 
anything is that purpose which it alone is capable of 
adequately fulfilling. Prose is used when we wish to 
teach, and poetry does not aim directly at influencing 
the will, at inducing the will to make right moral 
decisions. The specific function of poetry is to 
influence the feelings and to awaken emotion. Pure Poetry 
gives us the ‘rapture of pure experience without 
having to rely on any external judgment of truth or 
morality. Lascelles Abercrombie in “ The idea of Great 
Poetry” says that “the first thing we require of all 
poetry is ‘incantation’ 1. e., to kindle our minds into 
unusual vitality, exquisitely aware both of things and 


the connections of things.” ‘Tiruvacagam’ does not 
merely tell us what Manikkavacagar experienced; ‘it 


makes his very experience itself live again in our 
minds. Why should we delight in his or, for that 
matter, in other people’s experiences? All pure poetry 
is the communication of passionate personal experience, 
impregnated with an unusually personal delight. That 
intangible sense of sublimity we feel when we read 
‘Tiruvacagam’ or ‘Tiruvaymolr’ or * Paradise Lost’, is 
but a sense of the ‘loveliness’ or beauty of each 
moment of the life which is being communicated to us. 
Fullness of beauty imphes intensity and it will come 
out of a life, which has mingled within it the varied 
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melodies of emotional, spiritual and intellectual 
contents into a grand Symphony. 


What is the nature of thas specific pleasure that poetry 
gaves? 


Pleasure does not depend on subject matter. What 
sort of matter does poetry require? Beauty? motion? 
Ethical values? Each perhaps forms one of the many 
factors. Sanskrit poetry aimed at promoting one or 
more of the fourfold purusharthas - Dharma, Artha, 
Kama and Moksha. Tuirukural sought to please by its 
ethical values. ‘Ahananooru’ - gave the phases of 
romantic love, while the significance of the Dance of 
Civa and its purpose, form a prolific subject-matter for 
Indian Poetry. Thus there is no such thing asa poetical 
subject. There is almost nothing in the whole realm of 
human experience which has not at one time or another 
been treated in a poetic way, in a way which excites 
true poetic pleasure. The pleasure arises from the 
manner in which it is treated, the way in which 16 
comes to us. The specific poetic pleasure arises. from 
the heightening, elevating, enriching, beautifying of 
the subject matter. This is exactly what we experience 
when we read Manikkavacagars ‘ Teruvacagam’ or 
‘Tiruvaymoli’ of Namalvar. The poetic view dignifies, 
vivibes and illuminates the object of its contemplation. 
_A child calls on her father in endearing loving words, 
but contrast these calls with that of Manikkavacagar’s 
call on his heavenly father. Tirucadagam 10 8. ‘My 
father, Honey Sweet, Gracious protector and my 
Treasure’ (9uuGor, craré sapgGor.... griuGor.... 
oTuILL Ie omaisGer.) Here these simple words get 
charged with infinite possiblities and are of the utmost 
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significance. The best poetry therefore is that which 
dignifies the object to the highest elevation. 


How is the spirit of poetry revealed? The spirit of 
poetry is revealed in that handling of the subject- 
matter of the poem, which idealises and elevates the 
subject, reveals new aspects of it and deepens its 
meaning. The effect of such handling is to arouse a 
feeling of pleasure or to excite some emotion in the 
reader and the arousing of this feeling in sensitive and 
well-balanced. minds is the only test of whether the 
subject matter has been handled in a poetic manner. 
The spirit of poetry is something intangible and we can 
only feel it by having our emotions roused. Poetry of 
the highest type can offer us a refuge, or an interpre- 
tation of life or both as is found in Tiruvacagam. A poet 
like Manikkavacagar, Shakespeare or Goethe, can 
make us feel sorrow and in the end reconcile us to the 
pain, but we have to feel the stab of it first. Each of 
these poets lived and believed in his idea. 


The great idea of the soul of man turning towards 
the light of God, the idea conveyed in the consecration 
of Manikkavacagar under the Kuruntha Tree, by the 
God-Guru, at Tirupperunthurai, became the poet’s 
consciousness, so that by means of it he organised the 
confused facts of his life, seen without and within, 
into the harmony of experience and expressed 1t- in 
Tiruvacagam. A great modern poet and critic says, “on. 
the unity of inspiration hangs the whole theory of 
Poetic Art”’.' 


The approach ‘to Tiruvacagam can only be made 
through the door way of the feelings of the Poet, and 


1. Vide Lascelles Abercrombie’s “‘ Idea of Great Poetry ” 
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this path unfolds the designed and focussed shapeliness 
of the whole poem, from Sivapuranam to Accho Padigam. 
We have tried to get an insight into the progressive 
realisation of the poet and follow the arrangement and 
order of his compositions by interpreting it as ‘“‘the 
complexity of his rich experiences turned into a_ single 
flame of consciouness”’' of bliss, asserting its luminosity 
over all the powers of the world. We have tried to 
understand the heart of the poet who has given a 
strange mixture of his afflictions as well as his delights 
on the wingless music of feeling; and appreciate his 
experiences in the order in which they are expressed in 
the poem, as the instantaneous harmony of the fullest 
emotional realisation. 


This leads us to consider the place cf “ Meyppadu” 
or emotional realisation in Tiruvacagam. <A thorough 
understanding of the “rasas”’ is essential to interpret 
the pure poetry of Tiruvacagam. 


What is called “vasa” in Sanskrit is an 
experience of bliss unconditioned by any name, a 
certain blissful state of one’s mind which is a quality 
(guna) of the mind. Mammata defines ‘vasas’ in 
Kavya Prakasa thus:* “what are known in ordinary 
language as (a) causes, (b) effects and (c) auxiliaries 
of the latent. emotion of love and the like, come 
to be spoken of as (a) excitants (b) ensuants (c) vari- 
_ ants when found in poetry. When the latent emotion 
‘comes to be manifested by these, it is known as 
‘Rasa’. Bharata considered as rasas those emotions 
which were masters (Svami bhutas) and were attended 

1. Vide Abercrombie. 


2. Kavya Prakasa of Mammata translated by Ganga Nath 
Jha; Page 47 Vide ‘ Poetry and Life by Carrod’. 
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upon by minor ones called Bhavas. The eight rasas are: 
joy, mirth, sorrow, resentment, heroism, fear, loathing 
and wonder. The same theory is followed by Tolkappiar. 
an ancient, yet outstanding authority on the subject of 
Tamil poetry. in the section “Meypattial,” of Tolkap- 
pram. The Tamil grammarian mentions mirth (6ms), 
pathos (9@¢pmse), loathing (@afarw), wonder 
(ogee), fear (yFFb), heroism (Gum gid), 
anger (Glugefi), and jov (2a) ! 

Thus rasa is the aesthetic perception and enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful. In India the aesthetic concepts 
of ananda and rasa are elevated to the spiritual plane. 
The Taittiotya Upanishad says (11.7) 

“Raso vaisah; Rasam hyevayam labdhava anandi 
bhavati.”’ 

(“He is Rasa, having obtained Him, the soul 
becomes full of bliss.’’) 


The Great Indian poets found greater satisfaction 
in the expression of the majesty, beauty and love of 
God than in the expression of natural beauty or human 
beauty, in that it “fulfils even better the real function 
of art as an ever-new revealer of ever-new loveliness 
and an ever-generous giver of delight and a dispeller 
of grief.’’* 


fasa becomes the soul of poetry. Sthayi bhavas 
are the permanent instinctive impressions of the 
different emotions. These permanent emotional moods 
are called forth by certain causes, effects and accessory 
feelings called vibhavas, anubhavas and vyadbhicaribhavas. 

1. Itis generally believed that Bharata’s and Tolkappiar’s 
synthesis of the ‘Rasa’ can be traced to a common source, for so 
close is their similarity. 

* Vide Indian Aesthetics by K. S. Ramaswamy Sastri. 
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The last is evanescent and comes and goes like langour, 
doubt, melancholy, etc. All these feelings help to 
intensify the permanent emotional state of love, grief, 
heroism etc. Each emotion arising from its sthayt bhava, 
affects the reader to such a degree that he is attended 
to what is represented. In “The Temple Lyric” for 
example (Caruf op DgUUGEb) Manikkavacagar works 
out, step by step, the causes, effects and accessory 
feelings necessary to intensify the permanent emotional 
state of bliss, that he depicts in the last stanza 397. 


In the first stanza, he makes the appealing call to the 
Lord: 


‘Give me grace to see Thee as Thou art.’ 


Next he dwells on the majestic splendour of his 
love for the Lord. - 


‘Oh Bliss that transcends endless powers, my 
love} (388). Then the poet proceeds to trace the 
accessory feelings clustering round the central experi- 
ence of his life. 


GTO LITID HVT MoOSrarHyon FeBruU 
wT sD BuiQet omsiowora. (389) 


‘Sweet grace Thou bestowed’st on me, beyond my 
being’s strength. For which I have no return to make’. 
. Manikkavacagar’s feelings reach a climax in the famous 
stanza 394 “ QarQ mars sah Qajvey6 giorar gg.” 
And in the last stanza 397 the truth of Advaita reveals 
itself to us in a sort of blissful consciousness. 





t Por Ugtaa wreaum 66% 
QeriGio!l crar pier. wmGu!l (888) 
My Love, Thou bliss transcending all delights! 
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“ F65ZION Mer cours Aaranxt_@ soir most Cor F 
Faagr wrrQsrGer grt.” 


Thou gavest thyself to me: And Thou didst take 
me! QO Sankara, who has gained more?’ The poet 
employs the radiant persuations of sound and 
sense, and ‘Sabda and artha’ are marshalled into 
harmony which produces in the reader’s mind the 
poet’s joyous experience of union with his Beloved 
Lord. This bliss is Rasa wherein the skill of the poet 
consists in rousing just that kind of feeling similar to 
the complex of feeling, he possessed. 


Many great literary critics have asked the question 
whether ‘ Bhakti’ is an additional rasa. In Rupa 
Gosvami’s Ujjvala, Nilamani, Madhurya rasa, the 
highest form of Bhakti, is described as the supreme 
Rasa-(Ujjvala Rasa) and he describes ‘Krishna Rati’ as 
the Sthayt bhava.’ The old Sringara becomes the chief 
Bhakti rasa - rati for their God, also called Madhurya. 
Along with these are Santa, Dasya, Sakhya and Vatsalya 
which five are called the chief Bhakti rasas. In Tiru- 
vacagam, we find illustrations of all these forms of 
Bhakti rasa. To Manikkavacagar, the alambana vibhava 
is Siva: “ @evaGu FaiG@ugiunGar.” (544) 


‘“My wealth, Lord Siva.” The Rasa realised in 
ecstatic bliss. 


“Morus aerdrF AEO SoTL 919.53 Hor.” 
‘My Rapturous Bliss - | have seized Thee fast.’ 
ec ER SED fo eed ea amg price Spc 
Vide Poetry and Rasa by A. Sankaran. Definition of Poetry or 
Kavya by D. T. Tatacarya Siromani M. O. L. Vol. III, Journal of 


Oriental Research, Madras. The Number of Rasas and Rasa 
Synthesis by V. Raghavan, Vol. XI. J. 0. R. M. 
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Bhakti rasa is the real rasa, since it is not tainted 
with sorrow. Madhusudana says in Bhaktt Rasayana: 
“ All bhss is of the form of Brahmananda and Alambana.” 
Abinavabharati considered Santu, the greatest rasa 
because of its relation to the last purushartha - Moksha. 
Lhe bliss of this rasa is of the * heaven heavenly -. 
shorn of earthly taints and hence is of the form of 
Santa, 


The quality of sweetness which melts the heart to 
its core is found in Karuna and this rasa is present to 
the Jargest extent in Tiruvacagam. The Indian mind 
linked the beauty of feelings of Grace and Pathos . 
to life and soul. When Valmiki went to collect twigs 
for the sacrificial fire, he saw a pair of Kraunca birds, 
perched on the branch of a tree, singing happily. 
Suddenly he heard a sound and the male bird fell 
down, shot by a hunter. The poet saw the bird brea- 
thing its last, wallowing in a pool of blood, while the 
bereaved bird from the branch, sent forth an agonising 
shriek that pierced the heart of the poet with deep 
pity. He gave expression to this grief in the first 
stanza in Sanskrit Manzsada. That which came out of 
him was poetry - spontaneous expression of an intense 
feeling of pathos-and this incident gave rise to the 
production of Valmiki’s Ramayana. So also Thiruvcagam 
was born of the plaintive strains of Jaruna - 
“ Poor Guer 9¢p gre oor ore; QumerGu.” “If I,the 
evil one, weep will I not attain Thee?” We realise this 
rasa (9@ons) throughout the poem.' 


i “wUgMs gore win set orca Duin eniwus Geer inohGus 


Gangster £4 OD samt_ou a bru or@ wpgB 
Gurus gar urerQGarer og 5IGarF DHMSEZIGE 
Gur puupaCp QufGuit Ap strug gw Ois0 wud dor Gu” 
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lt comprises of pathos, loneliness and frustration. 
The sense of separation from the Lord and gratitude for 
His boundless mercy fill the heart of the poet with 
melting love - 


Det DAT Uhh D9 enQarrafi QUGEH (044) 


and finally ineffable bliss floods his soul. The rasa of 
surprise (Athisaya) and that of the miraculous wonder 
(Alputha) find an indispensable place in the poem. That 
wonderous enjoyment, in which, we are consciously 
aware of the element of surprise, is ‘Athisaya’ (9B 
Fuss aud that super - abundant feeling in which we do 
not know, what we experience or how we experience is 
termed ‘ Atputha (org). It isin the lght of this 
interpretation that Manikkavacagar bas given us the 
Ode to Surprise (wSHeuiugg) and the Miracle Ode 
(3) DY FUSS ). 


In the (a Sewing gi) Athisaya Ode, he describes 
the conscious experience of the wouderous bliss of 
enjoyment in the company of the saints of God.! 


In the (9 o1j5UUg 3) Miracle Ode, 1s described 
the unutterable personal experience of divine grace 
which cannot be analysed by the poet and so he says 
“ y ojgo BormsuGer”. I utter not Thy wondrous 
miracle” (41). 


Thus this element of wonder, known and unknown, 
aids the poet in the contemplation of the strangeness, 
greatness and the matchless nature of his experience 1 
the Lord. 


1 Cf Siva Gnana Bodham, Sutra XIT. 
vide ‘uh uwronies UIFSA MUO G EFSHM @ Geni’. 
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In the Ode to Fear (weruiugg), we get the 
‘rasa of fear. The poet illustrates the dread and fear 
he would suffer at the sight of all things, ‘“ unholy”. 
“ girin Brin ye5rirG mM”. In the (Ga@aqeGurr) Thiru- 
vunthiyar Ode, is expressed the rasa of heroism (Vira) 
and anger and the poem celebrates the sacred victories 
of the Lord over the forces of evil. 


An analysis of the element of ‘rasa’ in poetry 
leads us to consider the form of Tamil Poetry. The 
bliss of ‘ Bhakti rasa’ for instance is evoked and mani- 
fested in Tiruvacagam not only by the beauty of the 
sound of the language. There is a vital difference 
between the expressed sense and figurative sense of 
words used in poetry. 


Words of the Tamil vocabulary become allies in 
the creation of poetic delight. Tholkappiar describes the 
nature of the various sounds (Osat) and the various 
elements of poetical composition, in his section on 
Prosody, a study of which is essential to the proper 
understanding of Teruvacagam. 


Tuuthasangam (@G@SsSFtHSD) is an example of 
‘“Seppal Osai”’, - the sound that expresses ideas most 
naturally. * Ahaval Osav’ is a popular mode of express- 
ing one’s innermost thoughts by direct appeal and is 
employed by Manikkavacagar in @#593 Daqacaw, 
Gur pos BoEoausaew (ll 172-177) etc. The peculiar 
cadence of the Osaz is felt in the following lines: 


Qe nugst 663 QsgrvuCGarar sre & 
FAESEC Gears CrtL_Awer sree 
USB ado Dp uGGamer arora (III, 40-42) 
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That sound that gathers force, panting and 
bubbling like the mountain stream, or leaping to and 
fro like the young deer, is known as ‘ Kala Osar’. This 
Osai is used in some of the poems by the author of 
Tiruvacagam. His feelings usually surge hke the 
breakers, when he argues with his soul or when he 
supplicates or complains before the Lord.' He has 
brought out the subtler expressiveness of this particular 
“Tullal Osat”’ in many of his odes where rhythm is the 
alternation of variations in a sound or succession of 
sounds, | 


“srCGorGur gsaUGorG sor Haru erarciG)u OG mer 
Cse@m Woraorapsapworils DPEHEGCQH ARaQuMorar 
srCorus Ogsor gicroribd jGbSyGu M9 STOEL HT oor 
oar enh 2uGiaripsans anissaSn QamgBrCar.”’ 


By the stress, quantity and pitch, the poem repeats 
a definite form of accentual rhythm and we get the 
feeling of buoyant, constant movement. The sound of 
words is effective both by contributing to that 
continuous organisation of sound which we call rhythm, 
so perfectly worked out in Venba Poetry as seen in 
GaQaerur (47) and by the individual quality of 
their vowels short or long, and consonants hard or 
palatal or labial, which we call syllabic sounds. Huphony 
thus becomes the basis of all Tamil Poetry. 


In Tiruvacigam, we find all the Lakshnas of the. 
best and highest types of Tamil Poetry, as formulated 
by Tolkappiar in ‘ Seyyuliyal’- Sutra I. “ Nokku” * that 

1. Navaneetha Krishna Bharatiar’s version: ‘aa? wWearuiuw © 

2. Nokka is interpreted by different critics in different ways. 
Dr. A. C. Chettiar in ‘‘Advanced studies in Tamil Prosody”’ refers 
toitas ‘“‘grace’. Prof. K. Subramanya Pillai gave it the term 
““ Creative, Poetic, and Imaginative Experience. ”’ 
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faculty of the mind which creates poetry, that power 
of making present to the mind something which is not 
present to the senses, is of imecalculable importance in 
poetry. For the enjoyment of good poetry, Tolkappiar 
also gives elght essential factors of poetic composition 
known as “ammarz” (Poetic ideas), Alagu (Poetic 
diction), Tonmai (usage), Tol (sonority), Virundu(novelty), 
Iyavpu (mellifiuousness), Pulan (clarity) and TLlarpu 
(interlinkedness)* These forms of style show the impor- 
tance placed on the subtle power of poetic expression, 
and suggestion of words. In adopting the technique of 
metrical appeal to the emotions, Manikkavacagar was 
pre-eminent. 


Aesthetic enjoyment as we have seen proceeds 
from an emotional rather than from an intellectual 
source. The appeal is to the feelings and the purpose 
of the figures of speech or “ Alankaras” is to charm 
the mind by beautifying and enriching the word and 
sense. Tolkappiar deals with the major figure of speech- 
simile or ““ Uvamai”’ in the section on “Uvamuviyal”’. 
The essence of a simile is similitude and similes such as 
we find in Teruvacagam, not only illustrate but also 
ennoble the subject.' Manikkavacagar’s similes illumi- 
nate his poetic world. Objects familiar through direct 
experience or familiar through puranic or literary 
sources figure in Tiruvacagam’s similes and such 
allusions add to the charm of his poetry. An allusion is 
like a spring which when touched, releases in the mind 
of a well-read reader a whole train of associations and 
ideas. The opening stanza of “The Poet’s Prayer’ 





* Interpretation approved by Prof. K. Subramania Pillai 
1. Vide Section E: SmQaburama Stanza 167 
De 4s » G Yn g5 UST. ,, 544 
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(Esau Fair corcititd) relies entirely for its emotional 
effect on the use of the words: “@mit.waGor...5 af me 
WAG 5 QOL waar... FomLrwouGeor...” (105) 


These words call up images of Lord Siva’s manifes- 
tations of Grace without any attempt to describe. Thus 
the language of the poet gives usa rich harmony of 
experience which is thought, ‘sensation and fecling all 
at once. 


Any analysis of Indin poetry is incomplete without 
a consideration of the relationship of music with the 
aesthetic, emotional and religious ideas of the people. 
Ylanko Adigal in his immortal “ Sdappadckaram” has 
shown the intimate connection of poetry with music 
and spirituality and we find the Alvars and the 
Tevaram saints steeped in melodies. The music of the 
Yal was their supreme model for poetry. What Sri Suka 
said about Narada and his veena can be applied to 
Manikkavacagar and his hiravatagam which is crystal- 
lised music. 


‘This divine sage is indeed a happy man full of 
inner affluence as he sings the glory of the Lord and 
singing gets mad with the love of the Lord and then 
fills with the ecstasy of the music of his strings, the 
weary and joyless world.” ‘Fhe innate loveliness of the 
poet’s message about Infinity can best be experienced, 
when the lyrics are rendered in musical forms. The forms. 
ascribed to the ragas and raginis are mostly based upon 
the sentiments which are expressed by the names of those 
melodies.! The allocation of the different hours of the | 
day and of the seasons to the singing of the different 
ragas seems to be primarily based upon the emotional 


1. The Meaning of the Ragas by N.S. Ramachandran. 
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significance of the particular ragas. The raga “ Bhupala” 
produces for instance a very pathetic effect, if it is 
sung before sunrise. The morning song - 7aru Empavar 
sung in Bhupala Raga gives a very echo to the seat 
where Love is throned. Aesthetic joy expresses the 
essence of music in Tiruvacagam and the crescendo and 
diminuendo of sounds weave the spell of harmony 
divine, that made a lover of Tiruvacagam utter: ‘“ He 
who is not moved to soulful bliss by Tiruvacagam will 
not be moved by anything else.” The essence of poetry 
and music mingle in many an ode in Tiruvacagam, as in 
(B@quGuer wp sear corn) -‘ Tirupporsunnam’ which follows 
the style of Greek poetry, where the chorus usually 
resorts to music. We get the music of language, 
answering to the music of the mind in (S@cizient_wit_f) 
or the ‘Song of Victory’ untying as it were the secret 
soul of harmony. 


Thus the poem is the spontaneous overflow of 
powerful feelings and like all great poems, it represents 
something like the whole .gamut of man’s experience 
which becomes in our minds, a single infinitely rich 
chord of harmony. 


In Turuvacagam, the poet speaks to us in an unique 
expression of his unique experience of God realisation 
and he said what he meant but his meaning seems to 
beckon away beyond itself or rather to expand into 
something boundless, the glory of Eternity - which is 
only focussed in it - something which we feel would 
satisfy the whole of us; about the best poetry, there 
. floats an atmosphere of infinite suggestion. 


. We have thus sought. to interpret Pure poetry, 
with which theory of poetry, we shall approach Tzru- 
vacagam in holy reverence. 
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Those who are susceptible to the effect of poetry 
will feel in this immortal poem full of that round of 
perfection and felicity of loveliness, the sobs and songs 
of the finite man, at first murmuring in sweet and 
aching undertones, and then mingling with the rap- 
turous ecstasy of Infinity. 


This all-embracing perfection that we find and 
enjoy in 7vruvacagam cannot be defined in poetic words, 
nor in prose. Sivaprakasa Swamigal expressed its 
elusive charm when he said: 


‘6 


- OUT BOL sorts 
hte Gieronits UBS ger LITL@.’ 


“The quintessence of poetry is seen in your poem.” 


Thus Manikkavacagar’s poetry awakens in usa 
spiritual insight, an elevation of the mind which is at 
once an act of worship. His is not only the grand 
style in poetry but his is the grand style in Life. 


B 
ESSENCE OF POETRY IN TIRUVACAGAM. 


Title:- The title of the poem has been interpreted 
in various ways: ‘‘Divine Utterance’’, ‘“‘ Beauteous 
words’, and “ Holy strains”. “Tirw” is an epithet which 
signifies ‘“‘ Beauty” such as Keats understood the 


principle of Beauty to be when he said:- ‘“ Truth is 
Beaty gn Beauty is Truth.” It also connotes 
‘‘ release,” “light of grace” -a poem of exaltation 


of the bliss of release or poetic gems emitting rays of 
Grace. ‘Tru’ is equivalent ‘to sublime, sacred, Holy 
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or Glorious. A poem that deals with Eternity. To this 
class of poetry belong Dante’s “ Divine Comedy” “ Trru- 
vaimolt”” and “ Tiru Arulpa” (S@@ aq@erOQuwr,s). Tiru- 
vacagam is a poem consisting of the noblest and 
sublimest expression of human love to God' a wonder- 
ful poetic exposition of the great truth enunciated by 
Tirumular that ‘ Love is God.” 


The poem consists of fifty one lyrics including four 
Ahavals - invocations or Garlands of Praise to the Lord, 
and forty seven other cantos, some of -which are odes 
containing ten stanzas known as Padigams. Each stanza 
in the Padigam forms a unit of its own, as well asa 
link in interpreting the meaning of the whole canto. 
Hach canto in turn isa unit of experience, characterised 
by intensity and richness and knit into organic unity, 
evoking a grand symphony of emotional realisation. 


The order of the poems in Tvtruvacagam eludes 
analysis, on the basis of conception, structure or on the 
unity of time and place. Thillai Odes follow the lyrics 
composed at Tirupperunthurai, while incidents relating 
to the earlier period of the poet’s dedicated life figure 
in the later sections of the poem.. The criticism that 
Tiruvacagam as it stands, does not signify any purpose- 
ful arrangement, seems to be a grave injustice to the 
poet. After a careful study of the whole poem and in 
the light of comparative study with other great mystic 
poems of the world, the conclusion is irresistible that 
Manikkavacagar (he whose utterances are rubies) 





TL. ceereeer Gur seg ar¢aGw 
QUTFED AEN arseHuw 
BMFs VNGWCaWS Croft gsgzaGar, 


(Aaa gare Fru & ar ) 
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adopted a technique which conforms to the form of 
Great poetry, as interpreted in the first section of this 
thesis. 


It is true that while visiting holy shrines or when 
burdened with the sufferings, inevitable to a seeker of 
truth, the poet may have found an immediate impulse 
to sing; he may have thus expressed spontaneously his 
inspired realisations. This is the common method 
followed by almost all the poetic bards who wrote the 
Thevaram and the. Prabantham lyrics. But Manikka- 
vacagar did not stop there; he went a step higher. The 
perfect artist that he was, he wove and inter-related 
the parts into a whole and gave it the unity of inspira- 
tion. In the quiet sanctuary at Thillai, he focussed the 
shapeliness of the whole poem, proving the truth of 
Wordsworth’s definition of poetry as ‘‘Hmotion recol- 
lected in tranquillity.” Our approach to the study of 
Tiruvacagam is based on the conviction, that in its 
present order and arrangement, wherein he followed the 
rhythm of his poetic emotion, the poem was finally 
delivered by the poet to Sri Nataraja. 


Few feats of the human mind have equalled that 
of Manikkavacagar’s expression of a complete faith 
and of transporting such a faith into art. His poetry, 
we find, blossomed before the sacred feet of the Lord 
of Thillai; and how can any critic say that this final 
presentation of Tiruvacagam lacks harmony? From the 
Sivapuranam to the last Ode Accho padigam, there 
flows unbroken, the rhythm of the poetic emotion. Hark 
to the opening music of “Namacivaya.” Tt echoes 
throughout the poem and carries with it the idea of a 


Sivapuranam 1. 93.‘@eradu urL_g@er QuriGg@oarrag 
Qerw gant.’ 
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Supreme Mover of the world and the picture of the poet 
in bondage. Here begins the wondrous tale of the 
Pilgrim of Eternity ' who journeys from bondage to the 
freedom of Sivanagar,? from the state of calling upon 
the Lord as ‘‘Namacivaya®” to the blissful stage of 
addressing Him as “Sivayanama.” This ‘Rasa’ of 
fulfilment, this incantation evoked by a reading of the 
poem as a whole, isthe reward of an appreciative study 
of Tiruvacagam. 


Let us analyse the poetic relationship of the first 
two lyrics in Tiruvacagam. “Sivapuranam” was sup- 
posed to have been sung by the poet after being 
enlightened by the God-Guru, at Tirupperunthurai, and 
it deals mainly with the transcendent nature of the 
Lord.:Long afterwards, at Thillai, filled with profound 
gratitude, he sings on the manifestations of the Lord’s 
Grace in the second lyric on “Sivan’s Glory” (47393 
SBaacaw,) The first poem is the morning hymn of 
praise, breathing hope and love. The ‘ Ahaval on 
Sivan’s Glory’ is the evening hymn of praise infusing 
calm beauty. In Sivapuranam, the sun of glory has 
just risen in the poet’s mental orbit and in Kirthi Tiru 
Ahaval, the poet is nearer the goal of union with the 
sun of glory. Thus we see, the poet’s emotional 
experience leads him to hail the Lord, on his first initia- 
tion at Tirupperunthurat and this is fittingly followed 
by the nature glorification of the Lord at Thillai; the 
praise of Siva’s transcendental nature is followed by His 
glorious, gracious nature. Thus is built up the harmony 
which makes the poet’s communication, a perfect work 
of art. That we may enjoy Tiruvacagam, we too must 

1, Prometiions Bound 


. 2. Milton’s ‘Paradise ost’ and‘Paradise Regained’ conceptions. 
POUGas Day. 
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be emotionally responsive’ to this technique, through 
which the attitudes and feelings of the poet’s experience 
are evoked. 


In every canto in Tiruvacagam, we find moving 
references to the greatest and grandest experiences of 
the poet’s life. ‘When the Lord made him, his very 
iown.”' This crucial incident gains a halo of poetic 
sanctity by the constant repetition in each section, for, 
by this fruit of Grace which the Lord gave him under 
the Kuruntha tree' was born the poem of sweetest 
utterance. He never forgets for a moment, his first 
meeting with the God-Guru, nor His precious gift of 
Grace to him. When he sings the praises of his Lord or 
when he looks fearfully at the illusions of the world, or 
when he realises within himself the destiny of his soul, 
as he often does within the inner eye of wisdom, the 
emotional significance of the first meeting with the 
God-Guru and his enlightenment, stands revealed 
prominently.; This is the source - this Mount of 
Grace - from which his stream of poesy rises and flows. 
steadily gathering force, as it nears the ocean of Bliss. 
The essence, the unity of Tiruvacagam’s unadulterated 
poesy, consists in nothing except poetic emotion, 


owing from this eight of the poet's vital experience - 


the conversion under the Kurunatha tree. 
__Sieitiineiitinieminamtie gin as caiinanaaannene iia cane 


That Manikkavacagar was a cultured man who 
entered fully into the heritage of his land, 1s clear from 
his poems. Content, style, diction and mastery of 
metres all show the accomplished poet. He knew how. 
to find poetry in local customs and homely stories. 


1. Sivapuranpm: 1. 74. #7 g@ sean wee Gareawt coms 


QugurGar, 
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Over all his experiences, he threw the glamour of his 
poetic genius. By virtue of the enchantment of langu- 
age, the poet’s personal mastery of an infinite wealth 
has become our possession too. We shall now give a few 
examples to show how words have a soul as well asa 
sense in Tiruvacagam. Striking phrases stir the depths: 
‘9 uicnoum®m srincorGer’ (601) ‘My Lord who consumes 
the soul.’ ‘ugiuroaré se) uppaeio’ (38, 66) ‘The ancient 
sea of felicity infinite’. ‘aré@or waflart gn5S S15’ 
‘My speech is dedicated to utter Thy Gem-like word.’ 


The sound of words is effective and in the last 
three stanzas of (¢550 afaxramciuiio) “ Leave me not” 
Lyric, where the poet adopts the “ Ninthasthuthi” 
style of addressing the Lord, we have fine examples of 
the subtler expressiveness of the mere sound of words. 

RACUI eT Faye LID {Pri Ge oveersereere 

QP AcnGcicica GT br coor 

2 finisrer CETQIOMUGFFST SE5 Gores or 
Oar ff FF (STL | 

QiAciuIeson oro Zoruyin Yoni iy WsFQarer 
GC oxaG or. 

The surging chaos of the unexpressed suffuses and 
colours everything which flashes and struggles into 
existence. The skill of the poet is to make out of 
language and the effects of language, a reliable symbol 
of his experience. 

yoraurfich tort_rGeaQe@p 
Qegagi H#igpwTT EER buyo 
derma Seva afar win Qo 
WGRACE FTTE SAT 6rmleon 
aripCa arQac omaaurGu (384) 

‘A ‘stray cow without the sheltering care of the 
cowherd: the majestic sight of the Lord and His 
javoured saints rambling in sportive glee’. When the 
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symbol is understood, we realise the forlornness, nay, 
the pathetic helplessness of the poet on one side and 
the happy picture of the bliss of the saints of God. The 
original experience of the poet corresponds to our 
understanding of the simile and imagery. © 


Qaogear GaréGars Brats 

TID OGEC5 FDC mer 
SOAIGET Hig wat sohF ous | 

SIF) DarOgs giort on tg.Guscsr Lara 
GongrGet wn Bear QeiiGurars 

Gusr Satgre geaGor (382) 


The heron waits on the bank patiently and sadly, 
day and night, for its prey and grows weary in its 
watch. So awaits the poet, day and night, before His 
Lord, for the chance bequest of grace and his weariness 
and futility are only accentuated at the contrasting 
happiness of the holy ones of God reaching the shore of 
bliss on the other side,“The Lord does not reveal Himself 
to him even as the ghee is not visibly manifest in the 
unchurned milk, Thus we read the poetry of emotional 
forces that crave for sensuous form for their expression, 
and in relation to each symbol, the pattern of deli- 
verance 1s wrought out, the central experience of the 
poet communicated. 


The realisation that the Lord 1s man’s fulfilment, 
the poet’s dependence and the overiiow of joy is media- 
ted through the imagery of a lady-love and a mother: 

ar opin O sr, PeC ger uFeof auifl ep) mI 

rem ajid er gxyarG or (608)- 

Even if the great beloved comes before her (viz, 
the poet) she will feel abashed to see Him...... The 
power of sight fails. 
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With something of the directness of intuition, we 
apprehend the intimations of early childhood in the 
following verse: 


SruTw (peucougs Sar or 
sror Ogsr Peg MD Faicovumrus 
win hue 065 CurGaGe 
co Woh sorer. BUGBDouw 
srGu Quearnear gTrortGnlL 6G ger (50; 647) 


Within Manikkavacagar’s poem, we are aware of 
the social pattern of lordship and sovereignty (Kg. 
Sasserrms and Sociunrenriuyts uBsw) helping to 
determine the image of God and of approach to His 
presence. But the range of his vision took him to other 
forms too, set in its utter simplicity at the point of the 
poem’s growing ecstasy. In the stanza quoted above 
from (.4or6 gor Gv) The Garland of Rapture (50), we get 
the image of the Lord as the Divine Mother who suckles 
the child with the milk of love, wisdom and joy. That 
child who is not fed so, becomes a weakling (#aid&v). 
This image evokes the deeply felt memories of child- 
hood, the wonder of the babe’s first apprehension of 
love, joy and illumination, wrapped in the caresses 
of a loving mother. 


In these several ways, the emotional significance 
of such images comes to inhere in the words used by 
the poet for the rhythms of his inner experiences. It is 
through the power of words, similes and images as 
poctically used to gather, hold and release again infinite 
subtleties of emotional meaning, that these ‘ rasas‘ are 
produced. 


The perfection of Manikkavacagar’s diction is one 
of the marvels of poetic art. After reading the 
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soulstirring odes in Tiruvacagam, we feel like Coleridge 
who wrote thus, after reading the ‘ Prelude’ of Words- 


worth: 


“Scarce conscious and yet conscious of its close, 

"I state, my being blended in one thought. 
Thought was it? or aspiration? or resolve? 
Absorbed yet hanging still upon the sound - 
And when I rose, I found myself in Prayer.” 


In the light of this criticism, it is easy to follow 
the art of the poet who did not shrink from speaking of 
the grandeur of eternity with the tongue of fire, who 
sought to bring light and darkness in the same picture, 
who blended concord and discord, who scaled the 
Himalayan heights of exalted vision, from where, he 
looked down into the deepest chasms of humanity, 
filled with stench and smoke. It does not mystify us 
to read of his ecstatic joy in the “Ode to Thillai,” in 
poem (31), sinking in the melancholy of the “Song of 
Supplication,”* in poem (32). Thus in the texture of 
Manikkavacagar s poetry, we get the recurring factors 
of pain or tension of discord - as the feeling of 
separation from his object of Love, is on the 
crescendo - followed by relief and delight, as the feeling 
of union with his Lord predominates. — This corresponds 
to the continual interplay of opposites, glimpses of 
infinite bliss amidst earthly frustration and pain, gloat-_ 
ing in the rapture of bliss in the ‘“ Lyric on Victory’’(49) 
succeeded by the frozen chill of impatient waiting in 
the “Garland of Joy” (50), gazing at one time on the 
resplendent yadiance of Reality, revelling in its illumi- ° 
nating’ joy and viewing with anguish and agonising 
cries on the world of unreality. It is by such subtle 


1, Sart. USZi: 2 Gerri gz ugsZi 
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transforming magic that the poet works out an ideal 
reconcilement of opposites, and it is the insight of the 
poet into the nature of his experience as he journeyed 
from ‘ Asat’ (the world of matter) to ‘Sat’ (God), that 
constitutes the integral element of Manikkavacagar’s 
poetry. This is the “open sesame” to enjoy the ‘rasa’ 
of Tiuvacagam, radiating the unity of aesthetic 
emotion, realistic imagination and truth of beauty. 


C 
THE POETRY OF ADORATION. 
] 


Siwapuranam: An Invocation to Siva 

Place: Tirupperunthurai 

Quintesscrice: The Everlasting Infinitude of Siva 
. Poette Sentiment: Relishing the joy of Adoration ' 


In Tirupperunthurai, the God-Guru* appeared to 
the poet seated under the Kuruntha tree. He taught 
him “Siva-Jnanam.” This poem was sung in praise and 
gratitude of the Lord’s gracious act in granting him the 
light of His Grace. The poem invokes the Lord who 1s 
both. transcendent and immanent. Siva moves the 
world by his five fold acts of Creation, . Preservation, 
Dissolution, Illusion and Grace (42-43). His Sakti or 
Energy not only moves the world but is the indwelling 
Note:- The Edition of Tiruvacagam used for purposes of reference 

to lines and stanzas is S@arrat, apwapw uw 
aQrTrurh A677Gaow, mFahggrESZ war 
 Fiomggin (1841) 
1. AsagwnGps RFaysrork gordr (19) 
ec, ANeFaACON weg Gal Larspwseoar srt_ig 
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Grace in the heart of man who is drawn to Him (18). 
Man can save himself from the effects of his “‘ malas ” 
by singing the Lord’s praises (20). The soul of man is 
embedded in-the world of matter. The stages of evolu- 
tion are traced in lines (26-31), from the frail grass, 
shrub, worm, tree, beast, bird, snake and stone to 
man, demon, asura, sage and God. What pathos is 
condensed in line (aroveurLs 19 meitjLd 9. pb Hen SC Gor or 
Quguwrer 31)-weary with the cycle of existence in the 
midst of illusion’s gloom, the soul takes on the human 
embodiment and then begins the silent work of Grace, 
The problem of life and death ceased to be a mystery - 
to our poet, though 1t was a source of misery to him. 
The sleep at night is the lull given to the soul after its toil 
in the day; the death is a higher lull given it after the 
wearisome task through its life’s course; there is a lull 
given to all souls in common atthe end of the aeon when 
the whole universe reverts to its primordial condition. 
Salvation is the eternal lull given to the ripe soul by the 
Grace of Siva, after it has discharged its duty of piety 
and Godliness. .It is this bliss that. the poet requests 
of the Lord: 


unr eorGerer Lig. 0 Cpeonsonus at coor v1 


Li apior power tyver Cur pew (8,5, 48) 


Seven times in the poem, we get references to the 
poet’s enlightenment by Grace (vide lines 2, 18, 21, 32, 
39,69 and 74) ‘QiuowGw, Dear QuUTeT Ory SGT Bovor y.o7 I 
af @.08 mer ’- ‘Truth! This day I saw Thy ‘Golden Feet ’ 
and attained Relese.” The Lord permeates heaven and. 
earth with transcendent splendour of light (1.23). God is. 
Light (62. 78). He is also the illumination of wisdom 
(Qiw eG, of orien Haft Gear m QuwEFai_Gy. 1.38). He is 
the soul’s radiance (2. craTg OSI ohS GW pafussGer. 68). 
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When man gets enlightened and becomes absorbed in 
the light of God’s splendour (ye) and the light of 
His Grace (9@ar), he is said to have “attained the 
Feet of God” (Faarys Zip 94)'. In his poem of 
praise the poet revels in saluting the “Feet of the 
Lord.” (5-15). Thus He abides in the hearts of true 
saints and saves them from perishing. The pitiable 
condition of man is described in lines 51-55-man 
fettered in gloom of ignorance, bound by chains of 
deeds, caged in the filthy body and subject to the 
tyranny of the five senses. In tender love, surpassing 
that of a mother, (61) the Lord reveals Himself 
(Subse Cwe abgsmah Ergipwosoer sri_y.59) and 
then dawns the poet’s realisation (75) of two factors 
first, the sublime bliss of the soul when the Lord 


abides within it; 


QonwiQurtap gi rerQere,Far SHST SIT (CPOTAIT IDS 
EFT GesSQuot —yanuigrus wer apG oor (69) 


and secondly, the soul’s intense longing to be freed 
from the prison house of mortality, which leads to the 
persistent, address to the Lord for ‘ LIBERATION’ 
(48, 85-88). He is consistent to this realisation, in all 
his poems in Tiruvacagam. 


Thus he communicates his experience of infinity in 
the language of humanity. 


92. ‘Thou who art beyond human intellect. 


1. Itis essential to understand the full significance of this 
idea, as it is one of the leading references in the poem. The poet 
uses severaltermsas G@ay, onosy, Cray, uTrgZwwr, QBammM 
stor, GUUS, g1et Srin~MsT, to convey this idea of man’s 
relationship with the Lord through Grace. Vide Siva Gnana 
Botham; Sutra XI gqugr garGear arorapw Qs gyGwu, 
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93. They seek to adore Thee, beneath Thy Holy 


Feet. 

94. Ifthey know Thee the ‘incantation’ of their 
song, 

95. Truly they are blessed.” (92-95) 


The purport of this stanza is that the highest bliss 
is attainable by the attainment of the highest ‘Jnana’. 
By ‘Jnana’ is meant the knowledge of the One True 
God.' The fact is that we can know (94) only when we 
can fully realise God’s inmost nature, that God is 
Sivam, “ Love is God.* Love is thus the fruition of 


knowledge.° 


2 
Keerti Tiru Ahaval: A Psalm of Glory 
Place:  Phillai 
Quintessence: An adoration of Siva’s Glori- 
ous Grace 


Poetic Sentiment: Out of the fullness of grateful 
love, in subdued music, the poet dwells on the Lord’s 
manifestations of Grace in order to save man. The 
poet like a fully blown lotus floating restfully, sings on 
the Sun of Life for His benign rays of mercy. 
A fascinating picture of the ‘Siva Gnani’ inviting all 
passers by to halt and listen to his sweet strains so that 
they may follow the great path of deliverance. 


The poem deals with the general scheme of the 
working of Grace or Sakti in the universe. The Lord 
1. Sivagnana Siddhiyar: Sutra VII. Adhikarana 11. 27 
g. Tirumular: yarGu Haura gs7@q omseGoar, 

3. Tiruvacagam: wr@erdr ugu@» unrGg. 
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can only be understood by man through the force of 
Grace; 1 — 25,26. Then follows a series of particular 
incidents gleaned from the religious histcry of Saiva 
Literature, to illustrate the renowned acts of Lord Siva 
manifested to his devotees. This section is full of rich 
associations from puranic episodes and mythology.. The 
poet exhorts true devotees to jain the happy hand of 

“ bhaktas.” | 


“The infinite Lord of Grace took unto His own, 
The nature of each and everyone.” 


In this ahaval the Lord’s intimate relationship 
with his ‘“‘ bhaktas’’ is seen and Grace is beheld in the - 
form of “ Ammat-appa’’ (12.25). 


The popular convention of royalty in India con- 
notes special Insignia. Having been a minister of state 
in one of the advanced states of S. India, the poet 
employs kingly convention,' in extolling the glory of 
the King of Kings - Deva - Deva (122). He had the 
banner of the Holy ash, the drum for his instrument, 
the blue lotus for his garland, the trident for his 
weapon. his armour being flame of light. In his king- 
dom of Pandya with its city of Uttara - Kosa Mangai, 
the river of delight (Ananda) flows from the hill of 
Grace.* His chariot is joy and he wins us by his 
gracious love.and condescension (126). When describing 

1. Vide, 8G@S 141 for the significance of each image. 
The only difference between the two delineations is that in the 
ahaval, the banner is of the Holy ash and the garland is of blue 
lotus whereas in: “ Tiru Thasangam’”’, the banner is dharma and 
the garland is “arugu”’ grass. The former has a special signi- 


ficance' to his consecration, while the latter connotes general 
application. 


2. §QGCGhd CurnsD 1-16, 
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the river of delight, the poet stresses the word, 
‘“Anandamme.”! The stressing of the consonant and 
elongation of the final syllable, intensifies the sense of 
rapture conveyed by the image of the rivers of bliss, 
which by its swiftness destroys all ills of humanity 
(105-108). 

In lines 127-128, the poet alludes to the bidding 
of his Guru to bide his time and go to sacred Thillai - an 
autobiographical touch where shines the personality of 
the poet and the rich experience of his conversion is 
revealed. It is lines like these. scattered in the poem 
of Tiruvacagam that make us feel the vividness of the 
poet’s direct visions of the Lord and the charm of a 
personality who conversed with the Eternal Beloved. 
This ahaval closes on an eulogy of the sanctuary of 
Thillai, where with beauteous smile, the Lord per- 
formed his mystic Dance. S@qes speo Foems 
(143) is a beautiful sculptural image transformed into 
a poetic image. “The celestial smile of beauteous 
grace’ - this elusive smile of Siva with his Sakti forces, 
has been immortalised in the shrine of Sri Nataraja at 
Thillai, and is the symbol of the Lord’s immanence in 
the Universe, working in and through the “ Arul-Sakts ” 
or Grace, and of the veiling energy of the Lord - Kali - 
during the dissolution of the Universe.’ 

1. YorggwGw. vide: 47GarGur 1, 85. 

2. Collum on “The Dance of Siva” - “The symbolism of 
the dance of Siva appears to be poetic in the highest sense in 
which poetry is a perception of the specific significance and beauty 
that informs an idea or thing and transmute it into something 
living and vital. The Dance explains the puzzle of continuous 
progress and dissolution.” The cosmic Dance is explained by 


Manikkavacagar too in the succinct phrase (143) that progress and 
light in one realm translated itself into disintegration and. dark- 


ness in the other. 
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The poet works in the Aristotelian manner, from 
the general to the particular, the idea that God moves 
the world objectively and in the heart of man sub- 
jectively through grace. By the fusion of associative 
links, by allusions to the religious traditions and myths 
of the Tamil land and chiefly the Pandyan Kingdom, 
the poet reveals the might of Swa-Saktt and crowns it 
by expressing his own experience of tasting such divine 
love, and ends by his glorification of sacred Thillai, 
where the cosmic dance tramples dense darkness down. 


Grace gives knowledge “Jnana” or ‘ Illumination ’ 
to man who is bound up with the world of matter. That 
outstretched arm of the Lord of Thillai symbolises 
the hand that holds (1. 145) the power and he showers 
his blessings of Grace......... Where? The answer is 
given in the next ‘“ahaval” (3). His very showers of 
mercy fall on the Universe. 


On Whom? The answer is given in “ Potttt Tiru 
Ahaval” or “The Sacred Psalm of Praise” (4). His 
showers of mercy cleanse the heart of Man - the Pilgrim 
in search of the Great Lover. 





C 
3. TIRUVANDAP PAGUTHLI 
Title: The Nature of the Universe. 
Place: Thillai. 


Quintessence: Siva’s revealed and unrevealed 
Nature. 


Poetic Sentyment: Praise to the Lord and the 
wonder of his subtle relationship with the Universe 
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are explicitly brought out in this ‘ahaval’. One of the 
finest autobiographical expositions is given in lines 
142-183. In all the poems in the Tiruvacagam, he is 
consistent with the picture he paints of himself here; 
as a quivering frame compounded of the tender texture 
of the heart, where ooze the fountain springs of ‘ Anbu’ 
and ‘ Ananda’. Here is a fine sketch of a poet whose 
life itself was of the finest kind. 


The Universe is the colossal stage which brings 
God and man together. The processes of Evolution, 
Preservation and Dissolution, bring out the supreme 
greatness of Siva who stands above his operations and 
at the same time he pervades the minutest atoms in the 
world, (Qargiop Siler gerorayli tyoorwEsF A Dus 
ara. GufiGurer, 5) The myriads of planets and 
countless lives therein, swinging on the “ Tatiwvas” or 
categories of the Srddhantin, resolve at his supreme 
will, like the floating specks seen through the ray of 
the light, as it streaks through the narrow crevice of 
the house. The poem deals with the operations of the 
Lord on this theatre. He gives to each, its moving 
force (13-18) light to the sun, coolness to the moon and 
heat to fire etc. In every object in the world, he 
pervades as fragrance in flower, or symphony in music 
etc. The Lord of the Universe is the poetry of Exis- 
tence and can only be understood through the objects 
of his creation. 


Manikkavacagar describes his vision in memorable 
lines: (Gar@no wren sarGio areome 58) IJ saw 
Him - Yes I saw my Fount ot Grace. At the touch of 
felicity my happiness knew no bounds. ‘ Ha@arar 


wit SH Cs Moor cor 
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The crowning experience of the poet is the gem of 
this poem and it is set forth in a beautiful allegory 
under the image of the cloud - the grace of the mani- 
fested Lord is praised allegorically'. 


In India, the rain-bearing cloud is the harbinger 
of happiness to man. From the infinite sea of felicity, 
the cumulus cloud arises - (The Lord of Mercy) and in 
lightning flashes, displays on the Heavens, when with 
affright, the serpents (powers of the senses) lie dazed 
and the intense heat (of sorrow) receedes before it. 
Thunder ushers the monsoon rain (of mercy) and behold 
nature then. The ‘Gloriosa Superba’ stretches out its 
slender form dripping drops of sweet honey (Grace) 
and this 1s like the devotees who are in the act of 
homage. A minute ago, the herd of deer (the band of 
men in pursuit of Truth) sought to quench their thirst 
and alas, was deluded by the mirage (of false religious 
beliefs) and haste hither and thither, when descends 
the heavy showers (of mercy) rushing gleefully o’er the 
barriers (of births) uprooting huge trees (of “ Aram - 
Pavam” or two-fold deeds of good and ill) and fills the 
mountain lakes (the hearts of saints) on whose banks 
blossom flowers and where the hum of bees is heard 
(Harmony of Peace & Patience). The appeal of this 
allegory lies in its simplicity and serenity and in the 
contrast between the surging of the tumultous rains 
and the quiet beauty of the lake-side. The poet wishes 
to convey that the energising force of .‘ Sakti’ once 
entering the heart of saints, breathes tranquillity. 


Before the lake (93) stretches the field (of worship) 
where the homely ploughmen (labourers in the service 
of God) sure of their waters (of Grace) sow the oTalus 


l. 3. 66-95 
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(of Love). The poet leaves it to our imagination to take 
in the suggestion of the rich harvest and the feast 
(of arul-amirtham, bliss of fulfilment) enjoyed by these 
labourers. The allegory is not burdened with obscurity 
but like the swift onset of the monsoon cloud, the poet 
unfolds the beauty, of the special grace showered on 
him by the Lord. “God the ocean of Grace trans- 
formed Himself into a cloud and rained torrents on the 
hill of Tirupperunthurai to the delight of the thirsty 
mortals,.””' 

The poet describes the Supreme One as eluding all 
knowledge (lines 124-140) and the repetition of the 
word - (qos gi) veiling - conveys the indescribability 
and the inconceivability of His nature. Yet there is 
the sure and easy means of love to reach Him. Herein 
the true relation of God with the Universe, as the 
spirit permeating through them, God’s special condes- 
cension for the sake of the poet and the joyous bliss 
conferred upon him by the Lord, are stamped with 
deep pathos. Listen to the poet, who has become a 
child playing hide and seek with God. ‘“ The hiding 
player - There [ have seen you” (gafé@ox Cer glare 
sort ord. 141). What follows the discovery? We 
hear the child’s peals of laughter, wild gestures and 
tears of joy. From line (141), tothe end of the poem 
(183) the poet’s emotions leap toa boundless joy and 
his ecstasy bodies forth in rapturous poetry. The 
language, the words, nay even the metre, break on 
the precipitous rocks of spiritual ecstasy and poetic 
emotion. 

142. Haste, oh haste with the garland. 
Bind His Feet: 
1. Siddhanta Deepika: 1920. Article by Tirumalai Kolundu 
Pillai on “*St. Manikkavasakar’s Poems” Page 113, 
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Encircle, Gather round, follow and leave not. 
Clasp Him, tho’ He eludes - 

The incomparable One trumpeted His coming 
Made me His Own - | 

A Sage, He came and showed Himself to me. 


150. Love undying, dissolved my bones and gus- 

hed out 

Like the roaring of the tempestuous waves 

That rise so high and eddy away. 

In utter bewilderment, I rolled, 

Reeled like a madman, a drunkard': 

The world was puzzled; amazed at my frenzy 

Which surpassed that of a wild elephant. 

Then as if it were to counteract my melting 
state 


157. He injected the toxin of honey 
Inastring of negative terms, “@gfiGuwer, 
¥4¥AGue, ghCus, @Gss3 agar’, he 
portrays his sinking in spiritual ecstasy. 


166. I cannot evaluate Thy grace to me - 
Tasting it, [am not full; ‘ u@@u waGrerr’ 
Quaffing, it chokes me. ‘a%gpm@uibd godea 
HavG avesr ’ 


1. Shelly: I fall upon the thorns of life, 
I faint, I bleed.” 


Keats: “ Why did I laugh tonight?” - These poets had not 
found out the solution to the burthen, the mystery of life, and 
hence they were all ineffectual angels beating their wings in the 
luminous void. Here we see our poet, with the keys of Heaven, 
opening the Doors of bliss and his poetry exults in the glory of 
revelation. To the world he appeared a madman; for Shakespeare 
said, “The lunatic, the lover and the poet are of Imagination all] 
compact,” 





arrest 
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While the poet was struggling for the power of 
assimilation to enjoy the sweet food of Divine Grace, he 
is reminded of the expansive ocean, that absorbs 
easily all that enters it. Such association of ideas and 
feelings with poetic imagery, reveal the masterly 
technique of Manikkavacagar’s flawless poetic art. 


168. On full moon nights, the billows heave 
Tossing up high tides - so too my heart 
Bubbles with the Felicity of His Grace. It 

enters 


170. The sinews and pores of my bones, the inter- 
stices of my hair cells. 


174. Such wondrous ambrosia brims from my filthy 
body, 
Oozing through the parts, so as to make me 
Melt with ecstatic delight: my whole morta! 
frame 
176. From head to feet has become one heart! 
180. Mercy’s distilled sweetness mingled in me, 
And He fed me with the nectar of Grace! | 
He, who is not known even by the Gods, 
Brahma or Vishnu. . 





D 
4. THE GARLAND OF PRAISE.’ 


(Gur 0D DGUZAI ) 
Place: Thillaz 


Quintessence: The Progress of the Soul of Man. 


Poetic Sentiment: Praise to the Lord for graciously 
guiding the soul through the fears and uncertainties of 


1. Sir P. Arunachalam styled it “ The pilgrim’s Progress ”’. 
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life. A Pilgrim’s Progress from the womb through the 
world, to the Lord. 


In ‘Thiruvandappaguthi’ 3. 26-31.', we get a 
fine sketch of the evolution of natural sentient beings. 
In this poem, the process of human embodiments in the 
womb and its progress in the world are worked out, in 
great detail. The poet traces the journey of the soul 
through countless incarnations (11); the undercurrent 
of the Lord’s guidance in its developments is brought 
out by the forcible and recurring use of the word, 
“19om105 9110” - in the sense of “perils escaped”. The 
descent into the human womb, the various impediments 
to its growth therein, the danger it has to tide through 
in its infancy, its escape from the havoc of maidens’ 
alluring glances, its combats with prosperity and 
adversity, its escape from the dangers of false learn- 
ing’* - these are deliveated in picturesque poetry. Each 
danger is given suitable metaphorical import, as in 
“from the sea of erudition, its perils escaping, from 
the distressing effect of wealth escaping, from the 
age-old stings of poverty, escaping’. 38-40. 


Besides these perils that attend a man in the 
objective world, the poet traces another powerful idea 
in line 42. ‘The awakening thought of the Lord’ - 
(Aguwar GueruGgt FSH aposrt_r&) with all the 
conflicts of a life of piety. The soul has to stem 
through fresh difficulties. The poet must have interested 
himself in the various schools of philosophy such as 
Atheism, Idealism and Materialism - each preaching its 

1. 3.26-31 yoor@d Yord.....derd Foy Ope 

Bin gC gar, 
2, Vide: Siddanta Deepika Vol. V. No. 8. page 113. 
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conflicting doctrines to the confusion of the true seekers 
after infinite bliss! Hach sect claims the superiority 
of its doctrines, the brahmins claim importance to 
their rites and fastings (50) while others place the 
“ Bhaktt Marga” as the true way to bliss. The idealist be- 
lieves the world to be a mirage and sets the soul on a 
par with God. The materialist trumpets the doctrine 
of Epicureanism. Through all these tortuous paths the 
poet waded, till the God-Guru condescended to appear 
in human form (59) to confer on him everlasting bliss. 

The effect of this experience, the dlumination by the 
God-Guru, is described in touching, heart-melting 
strain. ‘‘Gnana-Love”, (y@#woraw 71) was the armour 
which he donned to reach the feet of God. The state 
of the poet is very similar to that of the lover’s pangs - 
the lover is in search of the beloved. who in the end 
shows himself (80-87). The slender form, tearful eyes, 
lips murmuring his name, voice faltering, sensitive 
and tremulous, and hands clasped like the lotus bud, 
and heart expanding like the full blown flower (84). 
This is a fine example of Manikkavacagar’s superb use 
of similes. To those tending the love plants, the Lord 
comes as the protecting mother (87) ‘ g7r@uum@ 
aarti § 5dr Cur po.’ 

Sir P. Arunachalam has translated this ‘akaval’ in 
exquisite language, retaining much of the original 
melody;? 

l. Vide: -weGeru uBan: ‘ YsHO5 8 udurg eras 

Qrr@ qnuwwGardar ’ 
_ %. Vide: Siddhanta Deepika Vol, 1. No, 5, Translation of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress by Sir. P. Arunachalam. 
(11:59) gro Sugsg sAurg 
 Spog sort GQuapag Curws 
Qsreanga G2 4gee sods 
Ssryyod ao Myb uriguywbd upasius 


15 etvacsecavtesie SS GUTS Q sn qGauer Has HUI a® gi 
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Line 59. “ But letting not go what had been grasped, 


65. 


70. 


T5s 


80. 


76 


Heart in prayer, melting like wax in sight 
of fire, 

Weeping, trembling, dancing, shouting, 

Singing, praising, gripping like jaws of babe 

What was clutched; as a nail cleaves 


The tender plants, so with pure ceaseless love 

Swelling, overflowing, tossing sea-like, 

Heart softening, ‘body quivering 

The world at me as a mad devil laughing, 

Lost to shame, the town’s ridicule, my 
ornament, 


Unswerving, of appearance heedless, 


Mad with yearning to know - 

My goal, the supreme wonder - 

In pain and wilderment, like calf for its 
mother crying 

Even in dream, thinking not of other God ~ 

Not making light of the gracious coming on 
earth 

Of the supreme peerless One as Teacher 

Go his holy feet clinging like shadow 

Inseparably going before and after, 

Looking ever towards the Peaceful One. 


Bones melting, heart in agony of suspense, 
The stream of love, its bank bursting 
(The senses made one) crying aloud:- 
“QO Lord”, words faltering, hair standing-on 
end 
Hands clasped in worship, heart blossoming 
GGuUTEOHS wiGarf ws GLI G5GD LD Gus 


Srusm <9 ar 9 Sor crO_rg SOpuuei 
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85. Hyes filling with tears of joy, 
Daily fostering unfading love,- 
To such as these O Lord, art Thou mother 
And them, Thou dost rear, 


88, Glory, Glory to Thee ”. 


Sir P. Arunachalam recalls the poem of Walt 
Whitman who, in harmony with modern scientific 
thoughts, relates the planetary development and the 
gradual emergence of life through its successive ages 
until-it.stands as a conscious soul: | 

“Tam the acme of things accomplished...... 

Afar down, I see the huge first nothing...... 

I know I was.even there...... 

Immense have been the preparations for me, 

Faithful and friendly the arms that have 
helped me. 

Before 1 was. born out of my mother 

Generations guided me...... 

My embryo has never been torpid...... 

All forces have been steadily employed to 
complete and delight me, 

\Now on this spot I stand with my robust 

soul.” 


In like manner, Manikkavacagar tells us of the 
progress of the soul and the guidance he received from 
the supreme Guru who crowned him with mercy. Here 
is. the real essence of religious poetry that has sustained 
us in the darkest hours, when all other props had 
failed us :- 

“My rendezvous is appointed - it is certain; 
The Lord will be there and wait till I come, 


87 srGuw wr amtssér CGuron 
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On perfect terms, 
The great camarado, the lover for whom 
I pine, will be there.” 


These four poems, (rz) Siva puranam, (2) Keerthi 
Tiru Ahaval, (3) Tiruvandap Pagutht and (4) Pottit Tiru 
Ahaval, form a garland of praise to the supreme 
Lord, who is the “Inspiration ’ of Tiruypacagam, and 
constitute a unit of composition. #Ibe Lord is 
adored as (1) Namasivaya ll, ( 2) Deva-Deva 2.122 
(3) Stva-Sakti 3.65 and (4) God-Guru 4.75. The poet 
celebrated the first coming of the Lord into his life and 
projected the vision, in four different -ways, } (x) Swa- 
puranam gives prominence to the vision at Aire patni- 
thurar and the initiation by the Guru, whose transcen- 
dant nature is extolled. (2) In Keerthi Tiru Ahaval, the 
praise of the Lord’s manifestations of grace to his 
devotees and especially to the poet is rendered from 
Dhillai. (3) Tirwoandap Paguthi, deals with the 
phenomenal universe and the relationship of the world 
of matter. with Siva-Sakti in general, and with 
particular reference to the poet. (4) In ‘ Pottit Tiru 
Ahaval’ we get the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ divided into 
two parts: (a) From the embryonic development te 
the time of the poet’s initiation. (b) From the consecra- 
‘tion by his God-Guru to the perfect bliss which he 
enjoyed at Thillai, towards the closing period of his 
life. 


This unity of idea and feeling isthe special charm 
of the poetic workmanship of Manikkavacagar in 
“ Twruvacagam,’ which he dedicated at the feet of the 
LOPES sees cewens cae er wear 
EMpssG@erer wrd Garant oer Gur pi 4-220. 
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THE POETRY OF EXPERIENCE. 


5 
Tiruc Cadagam: The Sublime Cento. 
Place: Tirupperunthurai. 
Quintessence: The Beauty of divine Love. 


Interpretation: The sublime cento must have been 
conceived as one intense experience. The poem is 
supposed to have been sung soon after the devotees of 
Siva had passed through the fire to the Lord’s feet.’ In 
these hundred stanzas, the poet recollects the begin- 
nings of his consecrated life at Purupperunthuraa, when 
he was singled out for holier purposes.* The cento 
reveals the progress of the soul through the successive 
“stages of religious experience till it loses itself in the 
‘rapture of a blissful union with the Lord. This has 
become the urgent motive working itself out, through 
all the details of technique. Such a moment of intense 
and rich experience cannot but be accomplished by 
emotional exaltation which will be part of the 
experience to be expressed. The hundred verses are 
divided into ten decads, the last word of each verse 
begins the following verse, while the ten odes with 
their hundred stanzas are linked together into an 
“ Anthath” (96579) form of poetry.” This form 
expresses the exaltation which surrounds the poet’s 
experience as a whole. 

The sub-headings of the ten odes into which the 
poem is divided, reveal in some measure the psychology 


1. Pope’s Tiruvacagam: Page 44 Introduction to the Sacred 


Cento. - 
2. Witham Wordsworth - Prelude: “‘I made no vows but 
vows were then made for me.”’ 
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of the thoughts and mental: conflicts of the poet. He 
unravels the-secret of: the instruction, he has received 
from his Guru regarding the destiny of the human 
soul and its progress from,the world to the Lord. As 
he glances from earth to heaven, we tooshould try to 
see with his vision, breathe with his breath, enter into 
the minute articulations of: his feelings and that would 
be.the best. way to interpet the spirit of this poem. 


The key to such an interpretation can be found.in 
certain,gems of. thought and expression in Tiruvacagam 
and:other. inspired, religious literature. Tirumular in 
Tirumantiram wrote that the heart must. melt in love. 
and by love alone can one reach the changeless 
Gem,' and again he reiterated this truth in fagée 

@erGar Rasoawrio 55 Bis “In the heart blossomed 
the fragrance of Siva.”/The opening stanza, in “ Achop 
Padigam”, contains. fhe quintessence of ‘ Tiruvacagam.. 
the path.of realisation through love, infused by the 
Guru, under. the Kuruntha Tree at Tirupperunthurai. 2 
In, the poem, “ Tiruvandap Paguthi”, he condenses 
still, further in a poignant phrase - (ugSHaidvul 
LIDS QUT ar Sr oat 5 ) ‘He can be caught in. the net of 
Love’? -the sum. and. substance of “The Sublime 
Cento”. Soon.after illumination, he must have asked, 
the questions which he put in the lyric, Tiruk 
Katthumbi,”* stanza 2. | 

1. ‘crarGu Somsr Qgans® wp sBeOu 

QGurerGuro seared o Qurmua agud aw. 
Ka CurOGgs Ks GOpanrnits ser 
cvearGurer weiiGiar Quug QarawenGs, 
2 ‘GSR D u Puig, prsa@sr@ wuweGarda, 
H$ssOO OoNASHF Aare Qui dorwe aor r 
3. 3.420 
4, 10, 2164 
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CTC)T? Grex Dororirs? cHrormsoarrir? 
cordar wrt Hier? 

‘Who am I? What is Wisdom? My soul, what is it? 
Who would know me?” This Cento answers all these 
questions. He brings to the hidden issues of life those 
gifts of passionate perception which belong to a nature 
moving habitually on the ‘plane of magnificence of 
mind. Here we hear a voice oracular, listening to every 
small details of the soul’s life, observing ‘its subtlest 
reactions upon all variety of contacts with the world, 
interpreting with acute knowledge and conducting the 
results of clear analysis towards’a unifying principle of 
God. If we do not understand ‘it, it is not because we 
want philosophy but because we lack poetry. Truly 
Tiruvacagam is an echo of magnificénce of mind. Its 
rhythms have their correspondence in the condition of 
soul, and words whose accents will render always an 
authentic echo of that magnificence. 


1. (Quidmjor’ ge) Religious étithusiasm. 


Truth dawns in the life of our poet. This lyric on 
truth begins with the word (@wuur) - by which is 
meant the body, through which the realisation of truth 
must be felt. This key word also suggests, that the 
whole poem, deals with the progressive march of the 
soul while in the body, which is embodied in (@Qumu) 
or unreal substance, to ‘the blessedness of truth, 
(Quitudt GQuiswGear) the last line in ‘the ‘last 
lyric' (1: 401) of Tiruccadagam. 

The opéning stanza (5) describes the ‘state ‘of ‘the 
poet when ‘Siva Jnanam’ - pure wisdom, dawned oh 
him:- 

1. 10 garagr Se, 401 


a8 


Stanza (5) Rocked in a cold shiver, before Thy 

fragrant feet lowly I bow 

With arms uplifted and tears BUReS BNE 

_ forth Lo! I[ arise 

From dreams of fleeting joys to praise 
Thee, Lord I adore Thee 

With flaming Love. Thus Thy bonds man 
clings to Thee Oh! for thy Grace! ' 


Stanza (6) Describes the changed attitudes and out- 
look of the poet after conversion. Self 
surrender becomes easy, after his 
illumination. 

Hell - Pll not despise nor heavenly bliss 
aspire; 

With Thy. happy band of pilgrims to 
inspire, | 

Life’s lures will I not heed, if guided by 
‘Thy Grace. 

To none will I bow; my blessed Lord, but 
Thee. 

Stanzas 7 & 8 reflect the reaction of the world on 
the spiritual novices. ‘These are despised by the world 
who dub them as lunatics or whatever terms suit their 
scathing tongues. Pride and conceit are penalised even 
among the Gods and sages who ‘stand in need of the 
Lord’s mercy in their times of trouble. In stanza 7, 
sounds of:words carry a heavy, emphatic,” resounding, 
the harsh sayings of the people who ridiculed him. The 
first foot of each line has these double consonants and | 
the last foot ebbs in soft, liquid sounds,? which draws 
‘the contrast of the world’s disdain on his tranquil 
mind. 

l GQuugrer 3Gwe9...... ser@ @QaerarGar 5,1, 5. 

3. wSsversgO57O... PSSGATE ZEA... SEH WETS SOT 

3, ert goa... oer siraln.,. PALA gag 
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In the 9th stanza, he wants the Grace of the Lord 
so that his whole life will be a dedication to His Feet. In 
the 10th stanza, he craves for love unfailing, to do 
Him service. This is the main plea in the whole cento. 


Grant me love to love Thee who artlove 1.10. 24 


How wonderful that the Lord, heedless of the homage 
of the Gods, seeks to do good to the bound souls, in 
and through his operations on the universe of man and 
Gods - this is the theme of the llth stanza. So the 
poet appeals to the Lord of dissolution, to save him 
from the bonds of deeds (aba¥dar 12). In stanza 18, 
he reveals the intimate relationship - the prize of his 
renunciation - with the Lord.’ “He is my Lord: I am 
His chosen vassal.”* Having moved in the courtly walk 
of life, the poet must have exercised his prerogative of 
overlordship over many lesser magnates. This analogy 
is used by the poet to show that having now sold his 
rights to the King of Kings,. his relationship with Him 
is that of a slave to a master. In the earlier stages of 
his initiation, the poet recurs to this favourite image 
of his (rargGuwer). In the last stanza, he dwells on 
his unworthiness and the boundless love of the Lord 
to have shown him mercy. The flawless gem elevates 
underserved souls and brings low, the heavenly band. 
“T'was all Thy comedy?’? Thus ends the first act in 
the divine comedy of Tiruc Cadagam on the ‘‘ Sublime 
Cento.” 

1. sorGorer uses ser 

aw Nr ATiSD OD SHOUMES SOLES wlwugornmus 
ser gsr Guidss apapeargiGiw 
2. gaGarw SrrOorarcr sreoriag Gu Oerarar MuuhGCs 


13, 35 
3. s4Casgu... iT Or Cor 6 DFWG Tt aBiw 14,40 
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2. wsPa mss: The Impartation of divine 
knowledge. 


In the “ Dawn of Truth”, the soul experiences the 
Grace of God. “He revealed himself in love”.' The 
prayer of the child of “Jnana” for perfect love, first 
uttered in stanza 10, (24) of the previous lyric is 
repeated in the opening stanza of this poem. 


‘Grant me Thy Grace to love Thee, my Lord 


With all my heart- Thou rock of precious 
gems!*6 (43-44) 


The opening line (srt_agar qyarary.wartGure 
69.5 $1) continues the idea of the stage and actor. The 
poet has been selected to play a part in the divine 
comedy, as a child of Jnana proceeding to the celestial 
city of God (Sivanagar). As is usual with inexperienced 
actors, he 1s nervous and hence stands in need of the 
understanding born of love and the faith that he is 
fitted to go on the journey; given that assurance, he 
will not dread any ills, nor look for satisfaction else- 
where (Stanza 16). 


In stanzas 17 and 18, the child of Jnana appeals 
with child-like simplicity, for the delights of the Lord’s 
grace (51). He moves Him by his helplessness and loneli- 
ness, (w@sgaarm oNGwer 52) and not by loving 
acts of service (Stanza 18). 


The emphasis on dissatisfaction with, eternal forms 
of worship clearly shows that our poet has passed 
_ through the states of Carya, Kriya and Yoga paths of 
l. oéruars s¥UGaramt sorenin 14 (38) 

2. QL a5 r nmhega@n Qa_ug H,aryaéQacr 
Mt 55C sR eT NEES SESHOOTD ©. oolL_warCor 
15 (43-44) 
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development and has entered the path of wisdom and 
implores for love's understanding to adore Him, who 
pervades heaven and earth, wind, light, the body 
and soul, of existence and non-existence, who is the 
ruler who moves the puppets of egoism on the stage 
of life (Stanza 19). 


‘Gods worship Thee to gain more glory......... 


While I extol Thee to save me from the misery of 
birth.” (Stanza 20) 


Have any of the heavenly hosts, Vedas, Sakti or 
true devotees seen Him (Stanza 21)? The poet’s 
favourite device is to reveal a truth by the effective 
use of contrast as 1s done in stanza 22. 


“The mighty One laid hold on this fra one 
And meekly drew him beneath His lofty feet.’” 


The inability to assimilate this knowledge of His 
love made him weep for death. Note the pathos of 
the last line in stanza 22. 


smiGuer sre 401G par er Gar sror erGaiGor. 


“T shall not bide: No longer endure! Oh welcome 
death!” 


The poet’s closing strains disclose a fear that his 
mind may drag him once again into the mire of worldly 
joys and so he counsels wisdom. The soul has to be 
cautioned to resist these snares and sorrows of attach- 
ment to the world. 

1. @T PSF HAUG ar ewgawr sar FTW AT Par DW... 
urpss 3 ouunssOarar wr agi_eadnru upaaGar. 
2. GulurGar ANGudar a Garerr. Quuap p&p 
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‘“ He who was present in every part of thy body 


And thrilled thy spirit, to Heaven has gone today! 
Without seeing Him, thou livest here in vain ”!23. 


(75-76). 


The poet thus admonishes his soul to walk in the 


path of light and wisdom in these ways:- 


10. 


By a plea for perfect, melting love (line 44). 
By a cry for another experience of his grace (48). 


By appealing to Him in your loneliness and 
helplessness (52). 


By eagerness to reach Him who is seen through 
wisdom (56). 


By adoring His immanence all around you (60). 


By praising Him who can release you from 
bondage (64). 


By dwelling on the wonder of your having seen 
Him, who is not seen by anyone (68). 


By pondering on the greatness of His grace and 
your intense longing to reach Him (72). 


By being constant to the love you had from Him, 
even though He has withdrawn Himself from 
you (75—76). 


By the faith that ‘He alone can save you - He 
who is the saviour of all worldly ills” (78). 


BypTwop sTuuTrér oo S5TGe - The - negative 


force only accentates the need to do it. The slow and 


l- 


291 Q ar am ib Beir MIG 5s 4G 6 50 air weir Q)er mGumus 
ar gerrar ar@jus wrorr an ipGenr a7 @w 
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leisurely rhythm of this lyric is appropriate to a 
soliloquy, where the poet analyses the urgent need' for 
understanding his own nature aright. 

The curtain drops after the second scene in the 
drama of the soul’s ascent. 

3. FLL 91850; Dying to sense and self. 

In. this lyric, each stanza has a reference to the 
poignant experience that transformed his life. A beauti- 
ful simile opens this section of the munificence of the 
Lord’s mercy and on the beauty of his self-surrender. 
Stanza 25. 

Lord of the braided locks where Ganges is 


concealed. 
Rider on the bull and king of heavenly hosts — 


Thy devotees hear Thee praised: their hearts 

Pant and leap like the torrent ina deep ravine 

Setting them aside, Thou consecrated me — 

ane not therefore burn with love towards 
Thee, 

As if my body from head to foot were made of 
heart? 

Should not my body be turned to eyes 

To rain streams of tears? My heart is stony 

My eyes are like wooden sockets, Oh sinful 
me! 

The allusion to Siva as the bearer of the mighty 
Ganges on his locks, conveys the might of his grace 
which alone is the panacea of all sufferings. The ardour 
of the true devotees is contrasted with the frigidity of 
the poet. From the poetic imagery of the transforma- 
tion of the body into a quivering heart and eyes,> we 

l. Gao gu CaQara@e se GeraSarG oa uvar gyi 
Spor PAxyuVNs SLOTW nial 94.79-80. 

2. 25: Qaorere sr ip AAFemtwruw....  .., 

3. Vide: Wordsworth’s — ‘ All things in vuaniees respired’’, 
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are able to gange the depth of the poet’s feelings after 
his illumination. He portrays the mental coma that 
has set in after he counselled his soul, ‘“ Right under- 
standing ” (2). 


In this lyric, the poet reveals more of himself than 
in any other poem. ‘‘ Bound in sin as I was, He bade 
me go to Him, freed me and showed His true nature and 
finally made me His own”. What priceless love! Yet 
I have become an iron statue! How shall this end (26)? 
The first part of this stanza deals with the matchless 
‘Karuna’, followed by the lamentation that he is not 
moved by it adequately.’ He illustrates in stanza 27, 
the wonder of his dedication. “Is it because [I was 
classified with the devotees of God that Thou didst 
single me out, or because Thou couldst not find a better 
servant’? asks the poet touchingly. In stanza 28, is 
delineated a true ‘Bhakta’ who talks of none but the 
Lord, whose insignia he wears and who has made a 
votary of him, who is full of guile*. ‘ sar Qacraré 
aor eG cor coor ...... Ye Carex eoorors srGer’ (95). 
Stanza 29 speaks of the grand revelation: ‘Thou 
manifestedst Thyself to me... . Thy form, beauty, Thy 
lotus feet, I saw... . Thou savedst my stray soul from 
the pangs of birth. How shall I think on Thee?” 


UOT DTCET OI GHISTLW Qgea reg. 
UVTESENNS sMasri_y ajfw mH C mer x 
Gar ors sror InaropD a1 g§grt. Qarartirtt 
aTuGuGguIer crar@erods ALGSECECar. 
(<9, 100) 
1 Sara @tsCsgdru ySebeg Marg ow. we... 3, 26 
2. Gueogi,.. #FGer.. GQuar@ naGon CufuGue 
3’ 28 
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The beauty of the poet’s entire consecration is 
conveyed in languagefull, intense and deeply charged 
stanza 30' - a gem of rare lustre. He has a thorough 
control over ‘speech rhythms and under his touch, 
they flow or harden, change, their focus or their tempo, 
and are expressive in the highest degree.’ He says that 
when the light of God, as beautiful in form as the 
flame of the roseate lotuses in myriads, entered his 
heart, his soul transcended the visible thought, word 
and deed, he offered at His feet. The light so dazzling, 
has made him blind to this world for ever more. 
Dr. Pope says ‘This decad describes the mystic 
experience known as “ Gnana Carithai.” in which the 
devotee though able toe discern God in and above all 
things, continues to perform outward rites and to avail 
himself of all means of grace.” 


Having once gazed at the unspeakable glory of 
the Lord, the poet is for ever coveting that vision 
beatific and this thirst in his soul energises the poem. 
The poet has translated the most subtle and delicate 
feelings into the most exquisite lines of poetry. 


The following four stanzas 31-34, have an 
autobiographical ring. Before his conversion at 
Tirupperunthurai, he was a_ worldling, subject to 
conceit, pride of wealth and learning and to the 


1. Absta dear saréaréG sruf Cora gear 
sex cuidarter 9quurgu CGurgés «4188 
ass druid 4bnovisGs uTe4@ aragor 
WOES OFS TSR Hil owes orrgs 
ws sdr 4. GararGerGer yGss GF 
wore su QudastCo wdavGu weir cor gs 
SER5lrOES STDOePEan -toru Coes 
soigarcGr Qras Gud s ganu Car pCa. 
Vide: S@arus Gir if canto ‘2.07 dar gs 16 Cer’ 
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fascination of women. Yet in the midst of the im- 
petuousness of youth, (apféaGaroGa) he practised 
chanting the holy rosary - ‘ Namacivaya ’. 


MAOROF US Her cJorIg FHS DL EDC MAA vse 
sorariio 4 Qaerorrmri (81. 107-108) 


In the sea of life, the raft of the ‘ Five letters ”’ 
(Worship of God) carries him onward till one day, he 
finds a spacious boat and enters it by the guidance of 
the Lord. There were other boats of the goodly saints 
too, keeping him company, but they had their way to 
the shore of bliss speedily, while he was left alone to 
voyage. This is one of the finest poetic imageries.' The 
Lord’s radiance is likened tothe fiery light gleaming 
from a forest of crimson lotus blooms, in the same 
manner as Dante described the appearance of the 
blessed souls in paradise in the image of ‘The white 
Hose of the Blest”’ in the Divine Comedy. 


When the great lover is sighted, the beloved runs 
up in perfect love and consecrates all at His feet. 
(Stanza 30) Why did he do so?’ The answer is given in 
stanza 31,110-111. On earth before all the people, He 
gave me, unworthy as | am, a seat - not only that, but 
He also showed the beauty of His light and the grace of 
His feet, instructed me with the riches of wisdom, 
saved me from the cycle of births* and gave me bliss, 

1, Vide - Shelley’s ‘Lines written on the Euganean Hills’ 
‘Many a green isle needs must be 
In the wide sea of misery 
Or the mariner a worn and wan 
Could never voyage on’’... 
2. STU MSGS FPA sruiGor Cea 
Sri_tager Qawdorm Sri_iyc! Gor spb 
Georrg Qawarm CELUI Og a Ser 
BeGrujw 9 narwD ar gar. Qasremrtoror, (82) 
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inthe company of holy saints’. The last four lines, 


LTATCET6T Grerdarujnus sre Qanroort oor 
wuTLOTTsee Gy woGero wr gid Heese * 
‘CoaiC@nnb yuorgwrt #19 wrGrr@wD 
CuerGuara Gnlbgsry. ur@GamrGuw’ 
(84: 119-120) 


proclaim the triumphant joy of the poet who 
dedicated himself to the service of God. Self surrender 
is a necessary step in the soul’s ascent to Sivanagar. 


Through the mind of the poet, an endless stream 
of thoughts, memories, emotions and sensations are 
fused into a miracle of art, transmuting his personal 
experiences into something universal and impersonal. 


4, 4g gi 5G: The Soul’s Purification. 


This ode is in the form of an address to the soul, 
in which feeling is veiled and the didactic element 
predominates. The pros and cons of the need for 
purification are set forth. The greatest impediment to 
purity of soul isthe body, to extermmate which the 
poet suggests extreme measures as falling into the sea 
or purging by fire etc. Like the attraction of the bee 
to the bright fiowers, the poet from the background 
attracts his soui to be drawn to God, by dwelling on 
his irresistible honey of joy - a compound of “are and 
arwu’’ - grace and wisdom. 


The poet’s peculiar sensibility is brought out in the 
opening stanza which swells with the tide of frustration. 
Such phrases as ‘ %@@er Sav —- ur@aar Si - GO 
Rer Sia - CgQ@Ger Dd’ help to interpret the spirit of 


1, wri gi 9 U@MEG HF FESis GoUGeErariroer 33. 
2. Vide quut-‘erortaGeu Sworn sue uGgGerr,’ 


the ode. The poet addresses the soul (:9a0rQue5Ge) 
that surrendering the self alone will not do, and urges 
it to shed its sluggishness, by doing holy acts (35). The 
father, ‘crim genuw... Gh@orgs Qerargcradr QuH 
G6)...’ granted him the sweetest gifts of grace and 
yet there was a tendency in his soul to be treacherous 
and deceitful (36). His revulsion is expressed in 
Stanza 37- ‘tor. @s@s5Ge....,.. Ey Par Dd @As@ai gicr 
uAi& g.’ Quickly, he consoles himself that the Lord is 
sure to claim him in spite of his fickleness. How 
tenderly he speaks of the Lord’s Grace - “ @omrmat gs 
SQuurgy, -:pHpdor Qarssohi GNGAGEgS’ Which 
is like the tender shoots of trees in spring and contrasts 
it with the hard thickened nature of his soul.’ (38. 136) 


At this stage, the poet regrets that his love was 
not equal to the grace he had received from God. His 
insensible mind was pulling him in the wrong path. 
Stanza 40 depicts his inability to shed attachment 
(2.Ga G70 gio) to melt in love (Q@sG@Gagsrargito) to 
enter the golden city (y4gagsragih @ircraraer) and 
enjoy infinite bliss (Aga grag). Purity of soul is 
essential to union with God. In the sermon on the 
mount, Jesus Christ also said, ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” 


Separation from the Lord and all the sufferings it 
entails, are not of His will but are due to the impurity 
of the heart, The prick of separation hurts him (@2&or 
ules uunsapin Silas GReGWuiuesrm). The absence 
of his sweetest Lord -(@m#Gwer Qs@ai eran) and life 
seems a cruel exile. Then steeped with poignant 


pathos, we hear his melting cry: ‘‘Oh, where is my 
at reac eae ema SAA el Rta MD. 





1, Aer, Yoawn da Gugmoybh Jrams BLGuCear 
-136 
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beloved? He, who pointed the way to bliss, whose love 
exceeded that of a mother, is not seen by me now, 
anywhere?” 
Sovniadatied GT oor Cor Ber Oor 1 Sri s 
ord artGu Boarder tle srer 
Smadar sof srGeorer’ (43; 154-156) 


He saw Him once, but now the pollution in his 
heart veils Him; grief and remorse so work upon his 
feelings that he longs to put an end to his misery by a 
fall from arock or a dive into the sea or a plunge 
into fire. The temporary eclipse in his progress to God 
is due to lethargy and lurking impurity of his soul and 
this idea is conveyed with vivid suggestion and mystic 
potency. ‘‘ Midst the alluring wiles of pretty maids, 
{ was like the broken curds, under the churning rod... 
Oh, the folly of biding in the body without hastening 
to the city of the Lord and enjoying his sweet bliss?’ ! 
Thus the message purity of heart as the most powerful 
lens to see God with, is vindicated in this ode. 


5. onebnurp Gar@se0: Rendering a Return. 


A pure life - a purified heart can be a noble 
offering to the Lord. Only a pure soul can commingle 
with the peerless purity of the Lord. The poet expresses 
the yearing for such consummation, in the whole of 
this poem but specially in stanza 45, 50 and 53. 


In the first verse, the poet bewails that he cannot 
see the essence of his life - the ultimate reality of the 


Le wee ee ae Gar eur uy Pear og HO SU TTBS 
C san oreau Baager cite 5Q aver 
flaarar wyweuSunGaear 
sae araieanw @bys oO Gummadi opin 
2 erQOs BGte sGar ~160 
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soul. What he saw was pain. The Lord bade him ‘come’, 
but he cannot taste his bliss yet. He can only absorb 
SOrrow. 


.2. Many are the interpretations given of this 
opening stanza in this lyric, and particularly of the 
phrase ‘@@me wrdéorou’. Dr. Pope interprets it as 
“an elephant with two trunks' would be utterly lost; 
so I, serving two masters, the heavenly Master and the 
sense world ”’. 


3.. Professor K. Subramanya Pillai explains that 
like the elephant which in its arrogance fails to 
recognise its nature and that of others, so the poet too 
failed to understand his nature and that of God, out of 
his egoism.? 


Mr. 8. A. Tirumalai Kolundu Pillai in his History 
of Tamil Literature, chapter XVIII, dealing with Srj 
Manikkavacagar’s poems gives the following meaning 
to this stanza. “The proboscis is a unique organ of 
the elephant; it is at once its hand and nostrils; in a 
single act, it discharges two functions, namely the 
functions of touch and smell. The inability which our 
sage attributes to himself is his incapacity to compreh- 
end at one single glance the true nature of the soul 
which is but the conjunction of mind and matter.... 


1, Vide Pope’s Tiruvacagam. Page 62: Note 161. 
QGnase urd&zrnu e596 Ogson aon & 
SEGOU wie sory Cam cart. GO guiaiGin 
V5s Geer p Us sier our giGorra & 
erga Car 0D Caa® nur 2.amncorGa. 


2. Vide BGarssn: Yoawndoewguyp. a7, eI s mau 
or dr, Page-115 - @ Muy. 
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The Saiva theologian understands the true nature of 
the universe by looking at both its aspects at a single 
glance just as the proboscis at one grasp understands 
both the senses of touch and smell. Thus the stanza 
gently exposes the folly of the schools of materialism 
and. idealism.'” 

This is no doubt an ingenious construction from a 
learned critic of Tiruvacagam, but it does “immense 
injustice to the grander meaning which underlies the 
words”, to quote the critics own words which he 
applied to Dr. Pope. It is to rescue ‘Tiruvacagam from 
the hands of earnest theologians, _ that this study is 
undertaken, and the acid tests of great poetry were 
cléarly enunciated in the introduction to this thesis. 
Tiruvacagam i isa noble poem written by a firstrate, 
pure poet, before it was metamorphosed into a work on 
Saiva philosophy. {To read philosophy and apply the 
truths of the ‘ Meykanda Sastras’ to every line of its 
beautiful poetry, is to do the gravest wrong to poet 
' Manikkavacagar. If by means of poetry, we fail to 


interpret the beauty and sublimity of Tiruvacagam, 
. then the fault is ours, that we are not poets’. ; 


Turning once again our attention to the first 
stanza, already quoted, let us place it in relation to 
the last stanza in the ode on the purity of the soul 4:44, 
There we saw the poet was gripped firm in the 
pleasures of the fair maidens. He was a prey to the 
vultures of lust, and merely eating and drinking, he 
knew no peace. Previously 1 in stanza 43, he had raised 
the cry. ‘Oh, where is my beloved?” Thus moved by 
remorse and pining, his poetic emotion leaps all bounds, 
as he begins this ode (5) on a “noble response ”’ 


1.- Vide: Siddhanta Deepika: Vol. V. No. 8. Page 116. 
2. Caivism in South India by Carpenter:: Page 347, 
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He addresses his Lord thus:- 


Stanza 45: ‘Though Thou bade me “come”, 

I could not join Thee; 

I could not taste Thy bliss, sole 
Lord of the Gods. 

Pain was all I saw - 

Relishing in «zs poison, lke the 
wild elephant ' 

T see Thee not, my Life of Life” 


The images thus recalled, evoke a host of associa- 
tions. Searching for the beloved who had called him, he 
become ensnared by carnal desizes such as the image of 
the elephant suggests, and everywhere he saw the face 
of sorrow. The memory of the Guru and his holy saints 
leaving him alone to tarry here, while they went away, 
revives the thought that because he was not fit to enjoy 
the bliss divine, he was left behind to wail in grief. All 
these memories well up within him, in the lament, 
““T see Thee not, My Life of Life’ 


Thus poetry knits these cries together in obedience 
not to common but to transcendental laws, since it 
serves something which is outside human comprehension, 
that is beauty. ‘That is the true spirit of poetry, the 
consciousness of which like the pure flame burning in 
our hearts, can guard the production of poetry from 
the taint of alloy. 


1. QG@oes wrderomw...5,45. QEms - QGguens - Oulu 
BDENE, 
Vide Sqareatb: apa 2 wea: a7. UG gnaw 
Yond. p. 115. @Muy. 
We interpret this t. mean a wild elephant with the probo- 
scis,the organ of touch and smell well developed. 
2. (TOALTSEHOQUTET Seanrig.Gee.’ 
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In the remaining stanzas in this ode, the poet 
expresses his intense yearning to unite with the Lord, to 
render a fit return for his immeasurable love. “My 
grief is having beheld Thee, I keep away from Thee’- 
“craduuin apvaarGin Ghégoarer’’. In 53rd stanza, 
he recounts his experience of illumination: 


Freed me from bonds to make me thine - 
Thy faithful saints and all others saw 
Thee elevating me in Thy Temple court - 


Ah, debassed self, who knew not Thy Chit- 
Sakti.! 


In the last stanza, he pleads that the Lord of 
wisdom should bear with his ignorance, for knowing 
his true nature, the supreme Lord of grace had initiated 
him. The poet dedicates himself -a fitting receptacle 
of the Lord’s grace. On how much we give, depends 
also our capacity of receiving ‘Gnana’ from Him.? 


The poem began on a strain of frustration. There 
was a growing realisation that the essence that moved 
the phenomenal universe mingled with it like the oil 
within the seed. This same light of wisdom elevated 
the poet to behold him and he in turn makes his 
humble offering. This reciprocal response, the soul’s 
realisation of its inseparable nature with the Lord, 
forms the burden of the whole lyric. 


l wily wareub a pia a 0 pdr 
Tig Cex. gor Gi 0 Curd Gus (196) 


2. Vide Coleridge: Ode to Dejection: “Oh lady! we reeeive 
but what we give.” 
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6. seyGure & 59: 


The Overflowing of Joy and The Purging 
of Experience. 


Attachment to the world of senses is given up by 
the poet and now begins the purging of his objective 
experiences. This is done by his relishing the over- 
flowing joy of those who are in tune with the infinite. 

In stanza 56. he chides himself for his devotion to 
the fleeting adventures of life which has forced him to 
undergo the ways of the flesh while the true devotees 
of God with their fixed goal of truth, have reached 
Him. 


‘Release me too from the fetters of ignorance”! is 
his prayer in stanza 57. The urgency of the request is 
seen when he bids the Lord step from His golden 
city *, and come down with Arul-Sakti so that he may 
not long wander like a sightless pig. What a combina- 
tion of pity, abject helplessness and humiliation is 
condensed in this succinct simile! 


Every epithet is charged with the vital spark, as 
the picture of the saints, hoary with penance and yet 
denied his presence, rises before our eyes in stanza 58, 
This picture is poised against the background of the 
Lord’s granting grace to the poet alone. Alas! he is not 
equal to the enjoyment of this priceless love. He does 
not end his vile body nor pine to see His face. The 
poetic art finds a favourite device in the question and 

1, Qo £48 
2, Qureastamrus 
SerQert., ora WHgpu CaGe 
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answer method. He asks an appealing question to the 


Lord. “On what shall I soar to Thee, if not on the 
wings of Love? ! 


In the remaining stanzas, he reiterates the joy of 
the holy saints who hold communion with the Lord. 
The idea of God's justice is worked out in stanza 61. 
Those who cling on to the Lord’s love attain Him, 
while those like himself who are whirled in the carnal 
desires, court ruin. The lines 61. 227 
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reveal certain marked traits in the personality of our 
poet. Swami Vedachalam finds in it a reference toa 
particular lady, while many others are inclined to 
interpret the passage, as revealing a general tendency 
in the poet’s nature. That he was at certain periods of 
his life subject to the charms of the feminine sex is 
unmistakeable, from the frequent references to this 
aspect of his frailty. 


te 
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In stanza 62, he proclaims his servitude to the 
Lord whom he addresses in the most endearing terms 
as ‘Sweetness of bliss,’ ‘Tranquil joy’,” Radiant hght 
and Ecstasy of Love’. 


These are not a down pour of words used by a 
clever wielder of verse, but the words that come out . 
from the depth of emotional experience - after a 
rapturous address to the Lord, he clinches it in this 
unique mode: ‘ Will it not evoke Thy laughter, 1f I say: 
“Iam Thine and Thou art mine!” | 


‘‘T stand open to Thy sporting glee”. A heaving of 
a thousand sighs is heard as the poet exclaims in 
stanza 63: ‘“‘Father mine! Lord whose nature is 
‘unknown to others - Is it meet that Thou forsake me, 
low as I am, after casting Thy spell on me? Who will be 
my guide? Great Sire, what becomes of me? Where 
shall I seek shelter? Father of gleaming resplendence!”’ 


The shelter of the one eternal self is the reward 
for which the poet pines for and in stanza 64, the first 
ascent into blessedness is marked. 


‘In the company of Thy saints, 
Gladly I view Thy sacred form, 
And stand shameless at my lack of love.’ 


1. CGgsérru ures scorordar Ogoima Qurahmus 
@ GOs ETT Sw 
2a GT OGSEGW 2. OLwraor oid grdar awuGer or 
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In this ode, the poet strikes a chord of optimism. 
He looks at the cheerful band of pilgrims journeying 
to eternity and he too determines to rise on the wings 
of love and follow them. There 1s a faltering break in 
the voice in stanza 63 followed by the comforting 
vision of attainment, communicated by the holy 
saints. 


The lyric is permeated with the joy of fulfilment 
and the poet viewing the blisstul joy of the saints, 
seeks to purge himself from the last traces of attach- 
ments and thereby to reunite in everlasting bliss with 
the Lord and his true devotees. 


7. Sr Gomis 5 By te Gov: 


The Overwhelming Sense of The Divine 
Compassion. 


The vision of attaining the Feet of God fades away 
and he realises that the inevitable obstacles which bar 
his way are due to the pangs of birth. So he begins 
this. ode on the note: “ No longer will I abide in the 
body.” How long can one remain a passive spectator, 
viewing others’ happiness, however Joyful that sight is? 
Attachment must glow tothe ‘“ Matchless, Supreme, 
Spotless One, the Lord who holds the mystic Dance at 
Thillai ’ 65. Adoration to the Lord in His formless and 
manifested aspects is one of the effective ways of 
realisation, as expounded by Manikkavacagar. The 
whole poem of Tiruvacagam is a poetic garland of 
praises to the Lord. 

This idea is conveyed by Tiruvalluvar also in the 
Kural- 
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and reiterated by our poet throughout Tiruvacagam 
as in the lines from Turu Aminanar 
LID MUG) UTESFOO SGI 1D DM STD Li yas so 
UD DwGuU ProTbSD uTOGbGr or —syLdLoT OW. 
Detachment from the world and attachment to the 
Lord, form the touchstones of the poetic faith of 
Manikkavacagar, and this is skilfully developed in this 
poem. The cry for liberation is heard in one half of 
each line in each verse and the peals of praise resound 
on the other side. ‘Nhe bhava of Praise and ‘ Karuna’ 
(Compassion) mingle in these lines. 
‘siéeeGow asruarpans ¢marr Curpe’ 
‘No longer will I abide in the body - Great Ruler 
Hail. 
‘Gurp)Gur suo¢FFarw wyaec8rwo VIANA gSTaH 
IG’ 
‘Glory to Thee, Namacivaya! Refuge have T none 
‘but in Thee.’ 


Veeling rises. high when glorifying the Lord 
and thus strengthening his attachment, but ebbs 
when he paints the pitiable picture of himself - forlorn 
and lost on earth. Thus the pendulum of emotion 
swings to and fro. Adoration follows prostration as in 
stanzas 71 and 72. “Glory to Thee Supreme One, 
Peerless Father, Glory to Thee! Glory to Thee, Light of 
the Gods, Our tender shcot of Love, Hail! 


Bid me arise and come to Thee - All Hail! 
And give me Thy blessed Feet (Grace) - All Hail! 
My forlorn self will not feel so lonely then.”’! 

1. a@aGe Gur pd gugeo guuGer Gur pS wrCer 
G@GQaGe Gur OS taser Gaernos @Osrangg Cur ped 
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Such is the prayer of the poor in heart, begging 
for alms at the hands of the Great Giver in sweet 
simplicity and utter forlornness. That out of the 
abundance of His Love, He will give succour to the 
needy, is expressed, in stanza 73 and the poem ends by 
glorifying the universal Lord who is the begetter of 
fife’s forms and the omega of existence, and who 
cannot be attained through the world of perception. 


The plaintive strains of this lyric blend with the 
poet’s title and content - begging for Divine Mercy 
(Qua). The lyric may be cited as one of the 
exquisite examples of the rasa of ‘Karuna’ or Mercy, 
harmonising with the blithesome praises or the bhava 
of exultation. The joyous melody of the skylark 
greeting the sun of glory and the tender strains of the 
nightingale expressing its lovelorn melancholy in the- 
shades of night, compose a rare symphony, as is 
illustrated in the following stanza' (70). 


“Myself I despise: Hail, Hail my Lord ! 
Thyself I’ll not blame: Hail. Gracious Feet laid 
on me! 
To bear with wrongs is the duty of the Wise, Hail ! 
Oh, Take my Life: my Lord of Heaven, Hail !” 
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The melody in the above stanza flows in two 
distinct channels and yet the music of the lark and 
nightingale, the pulsations of. joy and_ sadness 
commingle in the sweetest degree. This is the poetry 
of “Incantation”, we find in Tiruvacagam. Tirumular 
in “Teuru Mantiram” embodies the highest Hindu 
Philosophy in poetic form and his poetry is only a 
vesture, a covering for his thoughts but in Tiruvacagam, 
poetry is the quintessence of Manikkavacagar’s experi- 
ences. The spirit of his poetry is also that of his 
hfe - a life of keen but calm meditative joy, attained 
by direct communion with the Author of Supreme Good. 
and Beauty. 


8. YOSSS Spsego: 
Mystic Union and The Unfolding of 
. Blass. 


The key to this poem is found in the last line of 
the previous lyric: “Thou, who cannot be realised by 
the five senses.”' In the first stanza of this poem, he 
seeks to find out the open sesame to divine union. The 
door to bliss cannot be unlocked by the key of the 
senses - not by cognition nor by conation. The soul is 
now on the eighth step of its ascent. The man of God 
has gained entrance to eternity by trampling the 
objective consciousness but still preserving his identity 
in the body.* Then comes the tug, the conflict which is 
so exquisitely expresed in the first stanza of this 
poem (8). Love pleads at the door of the beloved for 
mercy as seen in the ode on “ Divine Compassion,’; 
1. * @bYyoarsar Aardaru ysoriBoru yartéems wrGar’ | 

(280) 
2. Vide Saiva Siddhanta. Page 199 by V. Paranjoti. 
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(sr @otugs Brasd) but is told the highest consum- 
mation of mystic union is not possible in the body and 
the only key to bliss is the intense Love of the 
‘ Bhakta ’. 


the poet recounts how the self has been subjugated, 
taught wisdom, made pure and dedicated to His Feet, 
from the day when he first sowed the seeds of Love at 
Tirupperunthurai. F ‘But the Lord still found him 
lacking in Love, to attain His Feet. The seed of Love 
sown at Tirupperunthurai took shoot and the tender 
‘plant withstood sun, rain, and wind and _ passing 
through the phases of growth gave out the bud, rosy 
with the promise of love’s fulfillment, as is shown in 
this canto on ‘The unfolding of Bliss” (gorigs 
SUpsso ). In the next lyric on the “ Ecstasy of Realisa- 
tion” (yorss ufaizi) we see the opening of the 
flower of Love and in the last lyric on “The Baptism > 
of Bliss” (.yjorégr E510) we see the fully blossomed 
flower of Love. Thus the Sacred Cents (9@@¢¢ Geib) is 
an epitome of man’s Love for God. 


The first stanza is one of the most difficult verses 
in the poem,' for the soul, on the threshold of infinite 
joy, sings in the language of eternity. The poet sinks 
into rapture and we only hear the rhythmic beats of 
his chastened heart, as he stands before the Great 


Lover: 


My Lovely Sire! My Lord! 
When. Thou found me good and fit enough, 


l yorfuuGsrsa aims Quardér wrar® yor GaréS@u 
tos Tuugser 8 Agar o Gur g dar@@ Grardey Gr are 
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Thou charmed me ‘by Thy look and drew me 
nigh. 

Now it seems, I can never be one with Thee 

‘Of what use am I? Ah! Let this (body) die 

Naught else but love alone can join us 

In mystic union, Bliss most rare.' 


In the rest of the poem, each one of the states of 


feeling pictured in the above stanza, is developed more 
fully. 


In pursuit of ‘“Sivabhoga”, the poet tells us in 
stanza 76, he would loathe the choicest delights of 
Indra and would cleave asunder the impediment of the 
body. Eyes streaming with tears, and hands clasped 
in lowly prayer, he sings thus: ‘‘My sole Lord, Pll 
not live save in Thee.’? In stanza 77, the music of the 
vowels and labials weave an unearthly spell, something 
like the witchery of music that we find in Coleridge’s 
“Christabel,” when she lay entranced.? The poet prays: 
“ Though this deceitful body is compounded of false- 
hood, my Master and Lord of Uma make that perfect 
Love of Thy True Saints, rest on me too” (Quuisu6és 
Hru rardu oréegRurs Carcor@u 292). In stanza 78, 
the appeal for Love takes a redounding certainty 





}. Emendations suggested:— 
(1) What keeps me back from union with Thee 
(2) How can J ever commune with Thee? 

Here the hindrance of the body on one side and on the 
other, his lack of love are the factors that prevent 
his final union with the Lord. 

2. 86 daraypdhdsr worB8GoQeore® orporar 
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(Carr Ou Foray me enert 293). It isan ultimatum 
and he is prepared to seek births which he loathes, if 
only to perfect His Love (wrexQ@urer® als gait g 
uererier acriaGe: £96). The repetition of the 
words gives force and beauty tothe appeal. The poet 
praises the Lord both as the sole reality as well as 
transcending thoughts and words. He who is all the 
world, ‘cannot be seen by the senses (stanza 79). 
Touching the heart strings is the Pathos in stanza 80, 
where the poet pleads for consummation of his love. 
“Save a guileless child by granting it Oneness with 
Thee” “mug araQser go urgers SING.” 


In stanza 83, he recalls those dark days before he 
saw the light of God - He, who transcends thought and 
speech. Having seen His true nature, he still held up 
and checked from the enjoyment of bliss. “Is there 
any way to end this life?” (Qasmgur alps BSCaQarer 
ooreri QacrS aiesri-Gacr 316), 


He implies that his Love does not soar so high, 
because of the weight of mortality and this is his 
greatest hindrance. Therefore in the last stanza, he 
addresses his heart as “ Iron—heart,”’' owing to its 
weariness and hardness to absorb Love. Sweetness of 
Grace filled his heart when the Loved Feet of the Lord 
took His abode within his heart. But alas! the iron 
heart was not responsive to the warmth of His Love, 
and the association of the fire of Love that failed to 
burn his heart with intense Love .for the Lord, leads 
him to think of exterminating such a filthy body by 
setting it on fire, cremating it before its appointed 
time. What a wealth of imagery lies hidden in this 
1. Ooi Guged (84); Note the usage Q@ury for 
Q@Gwe to stress rigidity- 
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stanza which ends with the poet’s question, “Is it 
ignorance that makes me tarry, here and fondly 
think You and [I are still Lovers?!“ Some critics rightly 
interpret the last line to refer to the order of his Guru 
to tarry on earth while all the other saints passed 
through the fire to join the Lord. Analysis becomes 
painful as the poet’s feelings are borne on the wings of 
ecstasy and words become only sounds of the throb- 
bings of the heart of the poet as he addresses the 
Great Heart of the Majestic Lover. — 


9. More sugaeEen: Ecstasy of Realisation. 


The poem opens on a striking metaphor (a%¥éeares 
C&eQQuIis srar Osa DH Gsdormauggris 85). 
“That the seed of falsehood may thrive, Thou hast 
kept me here!” - an ironic remark of a frustrated soul. 
If it be true that the Lord loved him and he loved the 
Lord, then why was he left alone, while all His com- 
panions went to Him? The answer is given in the 
metaphor. He was the seed of lies, and in the school 
of severe discipline, he had to be transmuted, into a 
seed of Truth. 


We imagine the Lord querying him as to why he 
cannot remain longer on earth, to which the poet 
replied in stanza 86. He was the scorn of the world 
and put to dire humiliation after relinquishing the poet 
of the Royal Minister to become a meek apostle. “No 
longer can I bide,in this world of mockery, I love 
Thee; I surrender; Iam Thine.’ 327-328. 
1. SHU qeard Pearacay aaraan 
aTarudsear x#alsoneGu (84-820) 
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Again and again rises the surging cry, ‘“ When can 
I see Thee face to face as I once saw Thee?”’! Love’s 
quarrelsome mood is prominent here as the poet argues 
not in wrath but in tender love, and threat of Death: 


Os ws uGegCg Curui Carer 
geanoiicdan sruiGarer crardaren Gt ep ser 
er coon Goo.’ 
““T die - 
On what prop can I rise again to come to Thee?” 


Stanza 89 is a good example where his rebellious 
feelings calm down to a note of resignation. The blessed 
saints have reached the City of God (Siva Nagar) 
whereas he and his shadow Falsehood roam awhile on 
earth.* How did he fail and they succeed? The ideal 


pilgrim of Eternity is delineated in stanza 90: lines 
343-344: : 


‘an8a sen dre CFThs HuywrT ownage oun srr 
GF pCa Gesu g apatg FaGer deorgrea CetegrCg’ 


‘These inheritors of peerless, true love, 


Knowing none else, clinging to Him alone for 
Grace, 


And dedicating their lives for the service of 
God, 
They attain Thee.” (90) 


Once again he pleads for perfect Love from the 
Lord. Without this prop, he shall drown in grief. 
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His hapless plight 1s’ portrayed by the simile 
of the blind cow. There is tragic helplessness 
invested in the sight of a blind cow who goes daily” 
to graze with the other cows and one day she discovers 
that her comrades have gone away leaving her alone. 
So felt the poet when the holy saints left him alone at 
Tirupperunthurai. Again he describes the procession of 
saints, who with overpowering love, souls melting like 
wax in fire, moved i in adoration to the gleaming golden 


Feet of the Lord.! 


Hope that springs eternal in the human heart 
hfts the poet from despair and stanzas 93 and 94 area 
testimony of his profound faith, in his ultimate union 
with His Father, Mother, Beloved, King - all relation- 
ships fused in the One Supreme Lord. The last stanza 
breathes of eager optimism and love; 


‘Tam false, my heart is false; False too is my 
love; 


Though a sinner, if I weep, shall I not attain 
Thee? 


Essence of sweetness, freshness, love and illumi- 
nation 

Great Lord! “Perfect | ~my Love »/ to come to 
Thee. me 
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10. qorsarG gu: The Rapture of Blass. 

The soul started on its journey upward when the 
first benign rays of the sun of God, awakened in from 
the stupor of ignorance and bondage to the three 
‘Malas’. Grace lit up the soul to understand its 
nature and willed that once it rose up on the strong, 
adamentive wings of Love, there would be no Return 
(Guré6aira)'. This impossibility of Return to the 
nest of gloom is what is foreshadowed in the last lyric 
of Tiruc Cadagam. 


The soul is on its last journey. The poet has 
circumscribed the arc of Love. The soul with its last 
vestige of mortality, by which is meant the cloak of 
unreality, change, and ignorance, 1s in the throes of its 
last cleaning and purging. In lyric 9 the poet 
distinguishes the state of his soul and contrasts 1t with 
that of the saints who have completely been purified 
and who have merged in perfect Love with their 
Beloved Light. 

Quiienw yor ugar Guise Cunafent (95) 

That wave of ecstasy ebbs as he realises the 
‘choking obstacle of his body that keeps him yet away 
from bliss. This leads him to intensify his love for the 
Lord and buoys him with the hope that sooner he gets 
rid' of the body-barrier, the better for his happiness 
which consists of complete identity with the Light. 
This idea is so vividly conveyed by the frequent 
references to ‘ Light’ and ‘Darkness’ (@uw, Quid) 
Reality and Unreality and the saints of God and 
himself. 

1. See Sivagnana Botham Sutra 2 °‘ He stands in ‘Samavaya’ 
union with His Gnana Sakti and causesthe souls to undergo the 


processes of evolution (births) snd return (Samharam) by including 
their good and bad acts,’ Translation by J. M. Nallaswamy Pillai, 
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In stanza 96, he argues whether it was meet that 
the Lord should desert him in this world of sin, after 
He had owned him. Here follows a clear portrait of 


himself: 
“QurGss Wer cooGwer Qumisoni uyovr ono wiesr” (97) 


Then came his wonderful conversion: 
“aGgs West ciuGwer, are pest onioGwesr” 
In spite of his depraved nature, the magnanimity of 
the Lord sought him. After initiating him, He and His 
followers’ withdrew and he was left alone to bemoan 
his fate. He asks whether there was anything wrong in 
his complaint? 


In stanza 98, he sings of the limitless love of the 
Lord in strains of unpremediated beauty. He looks for 
no return of love from “my empty and stony heart.” 
The Lord converted his hardness into mellowing soft- 
ness of a fruit, till he became His Lover “er a0 
aor Lig@ysa@pu.” “ Boundless is thy Love, dear Lord, 
Whate’er I do, Thou wilt show me Thy saving Grace’ 
375-376. The poet quells his despondancy and fear by 
the comforting thought, “go g@Qsra0rQ@ srér ogi 
Qewuf epi”, that the never-failing, never weakening 
love of God will protect him. No more strains of the 
nightingale’s song do we hear but the poet hike the lark 
sings, hidden in the Light of ‘Jnana’. From the 
firmament of infinity, radiant with the light of God, 

1. Gor Qeu yeruG &uyb 97-871, Cf, Christ bidding 


his disciples in St. John’s Gospel ‘ Abide in me and I in you 
Siva Gnana bodham Sutra x1. 
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he sings his song of joy. We listen to the heavenly 
melodies in rapture and our hearts register not the 
measure of the song but thrills and sensations sweet. 


Translation fails to communicate the original 
fervour of following stanza (99)'. 


Here, poetic art exhibits four dances, which sum 
up the experiences of our poet. Before his consecration 
was performed the dance of frustration ‘ 2e@orsi_ewtb’ 
tasting one pleasure after another and like Faust not 
finding satisfaction anywhere: and after his dedication 
came the dance of progressive realisation, quickening 
or waning in response with his partner’s absence or 
presence. This 1s contained in lines 378-379. The 
lyric “Anandatheetham” or “The Temple Lyric” 
(Garu9 pNGUUGs) are fine examples of this Dance 
where the poet’s frame from head to foot becomes one 
quivering heart, tremulous with the chimes of love’s 
waltz. Betthoven’s music, Dante’s ‘Divine Comedy ’, 
Plato’s ‘Dialogues’ and Kalidasa’s ‘Shakuntala’ fall 
under the same category of art. 


Lastly occurs the Dance of bliss, where in the 
pose of Sakti the poet joins in the performance of the 
‘mystic Dance. In line 371, he alluded to this truth, 
that all God’s lovers take part in His Grace. “ 9¥q@er 
Qeus yer liga bud” 


Stanza 100 contains a memorable analogy which 
‘reveals the relationship of the Lord to the world and 
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the soul of man. Without a cause, the Lord moves the 
universe of matter and all therein. It is as marvellous 
as the growth of a tree without a seed. Equally so, He 
preserves and dissolves it. Likewise in as inexplicable 
a manner, “the Supreme lover’ made me His” (388). 
Kiven if the tree that man cared for and tended, 
proved poisonous, he will not destroy it; so also the 
Lord would not discard him even if he proved unworthy 
and unfaithful. 


Praise, devotion, surrender, helplessness and humi- 
lity mingle in unison in the last three stanzas as the 
chords of Love strike the. grand symphony. The poet 
calls on the Lord in endearing terms of distilled 
sweetness, in all the relationships in which he stood to 
the Lord. 


My Father, ‘My Sweet One’ 

My Joy, ‘ Blessedness of blest souls’ 

One among Thy devotees, I claim to taste 
‘Thy Bliss, ‘Gracious One’ 

Glory Bright, ‘My Helper!’ 

Treasure to those in need,’ 

Wilt Thou leave me in this world 

Jo pine away, my Sovereign Lord. (102) 


The poet can no longer dwell at ease with his body 
in the world and eyes gazing and heart pondering on 
the “vision” of ‘Ananda’ or Joy. The poignancy of 
the brief interval of separation that intervenes between 
the final consummation is expressed in stanza 103, 
The cry “call me to Thee, my Lord, To Thee” is 
different from the cry of anguish that he raises in 

]. ..Q@uwép sear gerurQuer 51e9@) 0 
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other poems as in ‘#g oo aPeanraoriitib'’, where the 
pain of the world drives him to call on the Lord 
despairingly, but here it is the cry of a released soul 
for bliss ineffable: ‘Thou whose beauteous Feet I 
adore in love, my saviour of sins, cajl me to Thee - 
that | may sing of Thy Glory, call me to Thee, to 
Thee.” What for? To dance the jubilent dance of 
bliss alluded to in line 380 ~ “@srer wrt_aib 
BO FGar ” 


In the visible presence of the Lord, the cosmic 
Dancer, the soul of man breaks into a dance and the 
rasas of love and joy harmonise, as in the last stanza 
104, _ Sublime music and poetic rhythm accompany the 
poet’s rapturous dance, when finally in a grand 
crescendo of ecstasy, he touches the feet of Siva- 
Ananda who clasps his votary in Siva Jnana Bliss. 


‘Let me sing a song of praise to Thee 
A melody of soulful and melting love. 
Let me dance a dance of praise to Thee 
Before Thy Joyous Form in Thillai’s Hall. 
Let me be one with Thee, in holiness meet 
Freed from the burthen of mortal seat. 
Let me arise from dreams of fleeting joy, 
To seek Thy Bliss divine, Thou Radiance of 
Truth.””! 104 
1, oft CGaarOQwarea Gur pd Ben gorGu 
LTD. DEEABOLSE HEH OGEGQHS 
ar. Gauar@isrear GurDs #DuUns 
arQ@ deray o Gurg 61 u3 Gor ar 
at..GoaerQusrea Gur op Quiyeps 
a@ &@eQetru Gur nD Qurw@warn 
Sr. CGaorGQuare Cur pP SOS 
$66 Gurpdier Quwus O@nwwCor (104) 
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What an alchemy it is that transmutes the dross 
of every day speech into the pure gold of poetry! What 
magic it is that can paint a picture on a thousand 
minds and set dumb chords vibrating in a thousand 
hearts! Such music is not accidentally wrought but it 
is inspired when it falls in cadences that seem so 
inevitable, so due to the rhythm and meaning working 
jointly. 


Conclusion: How effectively and touchingly does 
Manikkavacagar unveil the secret recesses of the heart, 
the nmpalpable suggestions, the silent mutations, the 
mental labirynth of motives and pretexts. The artist 
sees closely the most sacred as well as the most oppro- 
prious shrines of the inner man and with wonder do we 
read Twuccadagam or the Sublime Ascent where is traced 
the progress of the soul in ten marked stages from 
Earth to Heaven - The Dawn of Truth leads to the 
impartation of Divine knowledge, which leads to a 
revelation of the dying to sense and self and which 
hastens the surrendering of the self and on to the 
Purrfication of the Soul. The Jivan Mukta is halfway now 
in his ascent. His gaze is steadily fixed on to the Lord 
who grants him Grace and Love, and he purged not 
only in the body but also in the mind, of all objective 
stains. Then the soul craves for Divine compassion as 
love exceeds the limitations of the flesh and bodies 
forth in rapture to its fulfilled end. Like the three 
stages of the blossoming of a bud into a full flower, the 
last three cantos unfold the blossoming of Love into 
bliss - the picture of the ecstasies of the saints of God 
whose ripeness of Love and fidelity to Truth fit them 
to enter the Kingdom of Siva-Mukti and attain the 
blessedness of mystic union with Him. 
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Tiruccadagam occupies an unique place in Tiru 
vacagam. The hundred stanzas contain the quintessence 
of the poet’s greatest experience at Tirupperunthurai 
when the God-Guru initiated him. After receiving the 
wondrous illumination, the poet niust have sung this 
poem. So without any doubt, it is the embodiment of 
the teaching of the Guru, and in a number of places in 
‘Tiruvacagam, he alludes to the nature of the instruc- 
tion, he received from his Guru, and to this crucial 
experience of his life. # List to a few of the references 
to this great exent. 


1, caGarGur gagQeuCGgear Farusw Qaeu@u 0G per 
CGs@qQuigear owmpsgpuorws 8SZR9E5C RarGQucworer 
Ssi1Coras Ogorgimanin YGSSHCuU DM SQHerAsu gsr or 
Sahib auitarpsns Quins sarGn Gang HiGar. 

(#GGa¢ pay. 565 

2. BQaruw QugGge® QearenpP or Cpo5r on pie 
geusOgriragggé CerBGurw — #saTumwg He 
Foret QuGgsgm unre srerapomltu HeongGu 
ON TTSES DETOUWITT OWE H, [ 8GQaanrur, 627 

8. Guesb Qurg@e7s GvgES gut Cush p65 
urGier wedhuiar uomianrh sang —GueBry 
QugésgeonnGu Quem Fouun se ger 6a 
LOS BOTwy. TOE SSE Mo SS, [uemrtrw, 684 

4. 9 $GO06) uw Purg aprasCrr® QuaeGavarci 
LHS 8Q6 9 uw AIS He upal dor Sor wir QD ai ovr oor td 
AF SZOWD § GE BHF HatorgsB or Cay wA oar t_ 
AZLEASOS 60HOwWuT EiGugeart »FGerGa, 

[ 4#Ger, 650 


The God-Guru manifested Himself on earth and 
‘illuminated him. 


“« Heaven aaa ais 5 hot 
THETA Be Carat Ggri_Qéraxt 6D Meus 
(8. 177) 
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In order to appreciate the significance of the 
message conveyed in Tirnccadagam, let us review the 
poet’s conversion as it is given in Tiruyathavurar 
‘Puranam. 


Manikkavacagar was nearing the town of Tirup- 
perunthurai on his way to purchase the horses for his 
royal Master. The atmosphere was,filled with music. 
The royal Minister steps down fon his horse and 
enters the scene, mute With wonder, girt with Siva’s 
Grace, senses bound, his past life embalmed in happy 
insensibility and ms soul surging with secret force- 
and God, by the Guru, he is called « Manikkavacaga, ~ 
the poet of the sacred utterance. This is a proof to 
show that he must have sung es Tiruccadagam ” then. 


In these hundred stanzas, the poet conjures up the 
blissful state of Siva’s devotee who had won his battle 
of life. There is the cognition of the True (Qudujeorr 
so) and the imparting of Divine Knowledge 6 (4 Daj 1S 
Ho). This is followed ‘by a dying to sense and self 
(tt) and purification of the soul (45 g)L0 
& 5). The purified soul has no way of expressing his 
gratitude to the Giver of Grace, ane lunges in a cry 
of “Other refuge have I none”. “An jvommielaine 
sense of the divine compassion fills him, as he sees the 
saints of God moving on to the city of Siva and fear 
stunning and anima bine: grips him. Then come the 
stenzasté on the mystic union, of the saints and a_ suppli- 
cation for consummation.///On the peak of Jnana 
stands the Pilgrim of Eternity, the Lover of God, with 
an overpowering realisation of the True and False. 


re wal 
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6. BSG APanr cor LILILD. The Poet’s Prayer. 


Place: Uttara Kosa Mangal. 
Quintessence: Renunciation Heroic. 


Interpretation: 


(A) The poem is a prayer. In a mood of despon- 
dency, the poet sends a petition to the Lord of Tirup- 
perunthurai not to leave him alone. It is both a 
supplication and Mock - Heroic. After a joyful period, 
the Guru and His disciples had taken their leave, and 
Manikkavacagar felt desolate and the world was too 
much with him!'. The instruction of his Guru as 
depicted in ‘Tiruccadagam’ must be experienced 
intensely in his life. To assuage his grief.at. the 


or ll at Se eee 


separation of the Guru and His disciples, he goes to 
Uttara Kosa Mangai shrine and there fortifies his 
mind to withstand the burrs of the world. His 
armament to strike at the world is disclosed in this 
‘“Anthathi’ lyric consisting of fifty quatrains. The 
last word of a verse is repeated in the beginning of 
each following verse and forming a chain of closely 
woven thought.2 It has a wonderful effect of a 
continuous melodious request, — {at-4 6B BOOT L_ Tis’ 
ie as “Free me from bondage” “Forsake 
me not” ‘ Leave me not’. His mental predicament 
is beautifully ‘sketched in stanza, 113. He is caught 
between two fires. The fire of the world rages on one 
side and the fame of Bliss on the other end, and he 
is scorched by both. Fear and dejection are the 
dominant ‘bhavas’ in this poem. The poet is young 
and yet a stranger in the realm of spirituality. The 
1. Cf. Wordsworth’s Sonnet. ‘‘ The world is too much with us”. 
2. Vide pope’s Tiruvasagam Page 85. 
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world tempts him with manifold delights and the 
fascination of the fair sex exerts a great spell on him, 
as his confessions reveal. Thus ‘to be free from the 
fetters of the senses’ is his constant refrain. Dangerous 
is the subtle hold of the senses: Gone is His Guru: 
Gone too are His companions! His mind is yet wayward 
though illumined. In this uneasy state of mind, the 
poet utters the stoic appeal “ Leave me not.” He makes 
a moving plea:— 


To be free from frailty, Ignorance and Fear, 
‘To be free from conflict which makes him suffer 
so much. 


To be free from cares, sorrows, loneliness, des- 
pondency sensual attachment, wrong judgment and 
indiscrimination, infidelity and insincerity - all are but 
the natural susceptibilities of the flesh to err. 


To be free to sing and adore, to serve the Master 
and his followers stead fastly, to thirst after Him and 
hunger for His love, love without pride, to be fervant 
without vanity -in short, to be liberated from all 
taints of humanity - to be near, for ever enjoying His 
strength and serenity, to attain the Feet of Siva - This 
is his prayer..” Separation from the Lord is the cause of 
all these fears and sorrows and so he pleads that he 


may leave off the yoke of the body but not leave off 
his firm hold on Lord Siva. 


The poet’s magical power of expressing with the 
utmost poignancy, the spiritual weariness - ‘ Quine? Res 
oredr’ (114), ‘Qarbunhodwr és Gary Cure 

Sige ws Gain GerG maar’ (124), * der 
cilia af gia guiGugor’ (188), the fever and the 
fret of life here where men sit and hear each other groan 
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‘crow dor Mir Yorgv craruamer AD darQ mig slve 
Ggor' (120) sof & gicor &§ A DsuTET SHEDS SlvuTSH 
Lbs af cor s gio Gusdeor’ and of conveying the frigh- 
tened and menacing perplexities of the soul brought to 
bay'Q@)@8O@ sar dor yor GOarar of H MEQ sron gH Dana 
GT GOT G01] GOT GU Gu IT ov 

we Ber Cort9m alinGoofcs tu_@ n_ wierd &@e! - all 
are admirably portrayed with a precise and inscrutable 
apprehension of the human soul and its needs. 


(B) The beauty of thought and intensity of feel- 
ing can only be felt if the poem is taken as a whole. 


105. “In mercy, Thou consecrated me. My 
Guru leave me not in this sinful world”. We hear the 
voice of the Guru - “ Why Fear? I am always with you 
and you are safe in this world”. The poet replies 
FOOL WIG OT GOTT EO GOT vessvevccost eens TOT 5 Breas 
QarerGer’ “I feel faint .. Wilt Thou not support me?” 


The strain of his plea is given in the first section 
of the verse ending SO Baoortouis and the voice, the 
still small voice of the Master is heard ale that. 
In reply to the silent admonition of the Guru, “ Why 
Fear?’ in each stanza the poet states his reasons, in 
the last two lines. Thus we see an exquisite picture of 
the poet pouring his plaintive strains before the tender 
Master who listens and comforts His s crying votary. 


106. My frailty for the charms of maidens, still 
persists. Leave me not! My place is with Thee: 
‘ooGarer ty mnowGeacr’, Why did’st Thou not take me 
into Thy Grace, if only to see the sinner apart from 


Thee? 
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Free me from infidelity, Oh Lord of Uttara Kosa 
Mangai. 

107. Rooted in carnal delights of the fair, I stand 
like a tree, thriving on the cool banks of the river. 
Leave me not in this sinful world. In Grace, should’st 
Thou not succour me? Far from being caressed by the 
springs of wordly love like the luxuriant trees fed by 
the river, the poet wants to be fed by the milk of Sakti 
or Grace of the Lord. Such implied suggestive similes 
and allusions enrich the poetry of his prayer. 


108. Apart from Thy growing Grace, I thrive here. 
Free me, Oh Lord from ignorance. For art Thou not the 
Radiant light? 


109. I fall a prey to the wiles of women. Free me 
from sensual ills. Ah! That I should have refused to 
be nursed by Thy Grace? 

tandder py Serormor@r sp grit ws sor oor’ 

110. For denying Thy Grace, hate me not; (cre 
neiGu Ganss%ré...’) but free me from Thy 
disgust, my Gem, and from the bonds of sinful deeds. 
Should not the great bearwith the wrongs of small curs? 


111. Thou who consecratedst a sinner, and then 
who hides Thy bliss leave me not in falsehood, Thou 
Healer of Sins! 

112. That my sins be healed by Thy balmy Grace, 
I perspire. ‘CGaraGerm of ot Gr AGRsar7w’. 
Desire and Fear rage a war within me. Leave me not 
in such conflict, Lord! 


113. Behold the ant caught in between upon a 
brand burning at both ends! From the bewilderment 
that faces me, Free me, Victorious warrior with the 
trident. 
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Having been illuminated, the soul shuns the 
allurements of the world as unworthy pursuits but the 
dazzling glory of the splendour of God blinds him. 
Poised midway between the world and the Lord, the 
soul is wrapt in fear and brought to a standstill like 
the ant which faces the burning ends on either side of 
the rod. Here we see the poet’s delight in homely 
analogies and the art of evoking rich visions bya 
simple simile as stated above. ‘ @@sévé GQarorauar 
oaGQagb Qur sg BériiIhbgs af gavCuscor 
AGG seor-oris’, The simile is fraught with the 
utter hopelessness and anguishing pangs of the 
poet and such phrases, allusions and words 
express the accent of high beauty, worth and power, 
that bow our hearts in holy prayer. Vide stanzas 117, 
122, and 130. - 


114.. That I should waste my days after having 
sought Thy shelter, Oh, I pine at this futility, Lord: 
Leave me not alone, Thou destroyer of Foes! 


115. Deceived by my foes, the senses, I go 
astray. Leave me not magnanimous Guide and Honey 
of my soul. 


116. I forsook Thee for the pleasures of the world. 
Yet leave me not in sorrow for my disloyalty - 
Great ocean that can quench my thirst. ‘ 2 er apis 
GO sam onl Fp SU Qugasi_Gev ’. 


117. I know not how to quaff from 'Chy sea of 
Grace. As the dog that laps the waters of the lake and is. 
still not quenched, so too, leave me not thirsting for 
Thy Grace - Thou who art the flood of pllas (67 oor Lo gy 
Qaen ar Gin ). 
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As the poet catalogues his grievances and imperfec- 
tions, he finds each time, a stimulating panacea for 
each illness, in the Divine Healer who is also the Lord 
of perfection. If he thirsts, as in the above stanza, 
the Lord will offer him the drink divine; if he is 
distressed, the Lord shall inject him with happiness 
and cure his affection as in the following stanza:— 
‘gorugs Pole mid aliorarsgECardor ... MaorrTw sei 
uns sxhQueraés%’' Thus the beauty of his appeal is 
enhanced by the sublimity of the response. The Lord 
and Man are together strumming the veena. A soul - 
enthralling Duet. We hear a mighty music echoing 
far and near. Their relationship is focussed by the 
lens of poesy. 


118. Though I sip the waters of Grace, do I choke 
with, leave me not to feel thirsty in the midst of 
surrounding waters, for I know not the means of escape 
from such affliction - Give me that ecstacy of Joy that 
has not been mine so far. 


119. JT saw Thee joyfully and yet did not commune 
with Thee- ‘sarGa sats QaalatsSGadczar ’ 
Leave me not, Father accessible and Guru mine. 


120. Thou flash of lightning! My flame of Truth. 
When chilling fear possesses me and no one to say 
‘Fear not, my child’- Thou. leave me not, Thou, who 
art like my Father, my Mother and my peerless pearl. 


121. Leave me not alone with those that spurn 
Thee -Oh, Grace.in perfect union with Thy true Saints! 
Light of Thy devotees and darkness of the wicked! 
Thou refuge of my soul. ‘Qu@urGer gs JGuwer LYS 
ot_Gun.’ 
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122. An inexperienced guest am I in the house 
of the Lord. I pledge Thee my absolute fidelity. 
Leave me not Oh, Healer of the ills of births. 


123. Thy fire of Grace burns up the dark woods 
of my sins. Come as a heroic warrior of old when Thou 
killed ‘Kayasuran’ elephant and frightened Uma and 
free me from the manacle of birth, and leave me not. 


124. Like a creeper trailing with no support, I 
wither away. Leave me not to tremble so, Lord 
absolute and source of life! ‘Qanunyj#arC mtr af OG 
BOOT LT ut”, 


125. My Father! Leave me not to feel distressed 
like the tender plant trampled under the feet of 
warring elephants. Thou, who art sweetness and light 
that thrills my soul. : 


126. Transcendent Lord! Friend of those who love 
Thee. Leave me not alone. 


127. In this life, I did many wrongs and ama 
bankrupt in Thy love. Leave not this worthless one. 
Life of my Life. My Indwelling One. Once having 
gained serenity from Thee, now if you leave me, | 
shall perish. ‘sera ~gsGa...a%gGar GaQGae ’ 
is full of pathos. 


128. Under the sway of the senses that’ shut out 
my approaches to Thee as the ants that. swarm round 
the ghee pot, leave me not, that I’ lose my power of 
discrimination. 


129. Mighty One, who never forsakes His loved 
ones! Leave me not to be gnawed by the attractions of 
the world like the worm amidst ants. 
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130. The grace of the Lord is shown in a fine 
image’. He who upheld the Ganges in his locks and 
who saved the moon from waning, out of his boundless 
mercy, will He not protect me? The utter helplessness 
is conveyed by the smile. ‘When the waters recede, 
the little fishes faint, halfdead, on the shore so bereft 
of Thee, I quake and faint.” 


131. Bewitched by the charms of women, wilt 
Thou not free me? Purify me once more, my spotless 
pearl, who gave me a place midst pious saints. 


132. J] swerved from the right path and felt 
trouvled. Shrine of my heart. Leave me not alone, 
Thou, who saved the Gods from trouble:? 


133. Churned like curdled milk, I swing to and 
fro under the sway of the senses. Leave me not to 
whirl in sins, victorious Father. 


134, Bewildered in the sensations’ delights, 
perplexed sore, I thrive here. Leave me not Essence 
pure. 


The poet’s restlessness is conveyed by the words 
UWSHDM, MSHHO, GErSZS M0, SSHHM, conjuring a 
peculiar atmosphere of confusion. 


135. Thou, who pervadest every object, leave me 
not. 


1. The poet who was adept and well versed in the ancient 
puranas draws freely from these sources to enrich his poetry just 
as Milton drew freely from the Bible. The many stories current 
in the Literature of the day regarding the gracious acts of Lord 
Siva to Gods and mortals in their dire needs are found in the 638 
sports of Siva, 

2. Reference to Lord Siva taking the poison that arose from 
the sea of Milk, as ambrosia was churned and thus saving Vishnu 
and other Gods. 
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136. Iwas lost in the mesh of enjoyments. Except 
to the true saints in Thy service, Thou, who art hard 
to attain, Leave me not. 


137 & 138. These stanzas stand out as gems of 
thought and expression. They contain the purpose of 
his petition, to free himself from all vain deluding joys 
of the world and not to leave him alone entirely, in his 
sojourn in the world of gin. 


The rhyme scheme, repetition of words like 
GIGS, WHA FZ, ogiwg, euphony of sounds, carry 
the spirit of bubbling merriment and glee at the 
prospect of the poet biding by the will of God: “der 
@OnID af g09 git) Cui lor’, 

137. ‘My Own Father’. Drunk with the wine 
of Thy Grace. Leave me not to rejoice in religious 


excess and conceit. Consecrate me once again to Thy 
humbie service and free me from waywardness. 


138. Satiated by selfish pleasures, I hasten to 
know Thy will. When will Thou come and fill me with 
Thy sweetness as the ripe juice of the plantain fruits? 
Ah, Leave me not. 

139. Thou who willeth that I should be one with 
Thy dear saints leave me not in deire and deceit, for I 
dread the deadly poison of senses five. 


140. I burn with sorrow in the hot bed of desires. 
Leave me not but come with Thy cooling, bracing grace. 


i41. Like jutting rocks that butt, my sinful 
deeds press upon me. Leave me not comforiless. 


142. Unable ts cress the woods where I exhale 
the feminine airs, Leave me not in weakness. Sole 
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Refuge who chases my loneliness. Thou who transcends 
attachment. 


Asrit aur sACue gsoitseGe sols gdomrGw.’ 


143. In this stanza, there is another gem of 
matchless lustre. An outcry to break away from the 
throes of the flesh. ‘“‘When Thou wert my supreme 
Helper, why did I arrogantly seek the guide of my 
false senses? Leave me not to gloat in “ Egoism”’. 
Source of my Life! Strength of my soul! Not a second 
longer can I bear the pain of mortality.’ 


144. Leave me not to be ensnared in the net of 
lust. Free me from the pangs of sensuality. 


145. Leave me not. my goal of bliss, to be 
tortured in the sea where crocodiles roam (carnal 
delights). I cannot endure this sickly, filthy den of my 
body. 


146. Leave me not to my fate in this birth, but 
lead me through the path of wisdom to Thy Feet. 


147. No fitting return can I offer Thee, if Thou 
wilt not leave me, Thou brightness of joy. Thou art 
the Alpha and Omega of Thy faithful saints. 


148. Dissolved in carnal fire, I melt: Leave me 
not. Though unworthy, join me to Thy saints. Thee 
will I sing. 


149. Jn the poet’s psychology is recorded a change 
of bhava. He turns aside from beseeching the presence 
Ll. sMAg gir 6804 wT shs OF 5D UTMUBLES 

al dar 5 sidan Gwin GOB Exwr Lia usa der Cw pentru 
wen & gin CuQGuer per aripapg GwQueoré GaewiiIea 
| FT oaGu 


Sia 3 gam Gu gb GunG per gu sramevian BanwmwGu 
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of the Lord and faces desolation - an exhaustion after 
a ceaseless request. The weariness is felt in the poem 
“I sing not; I lose not; I search not; I pant not;” He 
lies listless and sings pathetically:- 


149. Leave me not - I cannot sing Thy praises. 
This body, I do not abandon: 
In wondrous love, I do not pant nor seek 
Thee; 
Where has He gone? Who saw Him? I ask 
not. 
I pine here in despair, listlessly. 
‘Flacr craiasi.garer?  craur- soortarr$ 
cra Gop ep DarCer.’ 
150. The rest of the stanzas in this poem is in the 
-form of “ Nindastuti” (@égrev g&) where the poet 
addressed the Lord as a “mad man” and in other 
contemptuous terms. Truly these epithets veil the 
praiseworthy yet hidden nature of the Lord and it has 
been a favourite device among the great mystic poets 
such as the Alvars. 


151. When Thy service failed to give me joy, I 
reviled Thee. 


Iam sleepless with grief: Leave me not. Hach 
attribute and epithet is associated with one of the 
Lord’s gracious acts to His devotees. 


152. Ishall loudly trumpet my serfdom to Thee, 
so that the world may laugh at Thee for forsaking Thy 
faithful. 

153. This isa striking example of mock-praise. 


The choise of words suggests disparagement born out of 
great love. 
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© FAG vies... 
at ALLS Le6F ... 
ao fhigeeoa Csrqynto Gear BCI Ror GFeor ars 
[ae@art 
Oi fngeercr erordorujin qo WerQoror 
[Soa%auGer’ 


“T’]l make them smile, unfolding faults and service to 
the Lord. ? 

Ho, Thou hast forsaken me; but if Thou leave, I shall 
abuse Thee sore? 

“Madman, clad in elephant’s skin, madman with hice 
for his garb? 

Madman that ate the poison: madman of the burning 
ground fire; 

Madman that chose even me for his own”’.! 


Of course, ‘madman’ He is, and all his followers 
become mad also, and are they not called so by the 
world? Professor Drammond in his address on the 
“Eccentricity of Religion”, remarked that Christ 
suffered such indignity because the charge was that 
“He was beside himself’. God and the world occupy 
different centres and these in the world’s centre call 
God and those in Him eccentric or mad. 


154. The last stanza replaces these tumultuous 
passions, by the harmony of Peace, Perfect Peace. 
Grief and dismay at the painful separation from - his 
Guru - Lord, die down and he is encompassed by a 
wonderful flow of love. 

1. Vide Pope’s Tiruvasagam: Page 101. 

Vide Siddhanta Deepika: Vol. V Page 70 Article on 


“‘Sri Sundara Murti Nayanar - some misapprehensions 
removed by the Editor. 
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‘Whether I adore Thee or revile Thee 
J crave ‘Thy forgiveness for my sins which I rue. 
‘Leave me not, Oh Thou who took mercy on the 


Gods and drank the poison in order to save 
Them. 


How much more do I stand in need of Thy loving 
mercy?! 


Thus Manikkavacagar interprets in his poetry 
humanity’s groans and travails after their proper mean- 
ings. His poetry. becomes the “resonance of greatness 
of soul” 


Conclusion: “The Sublime Cents’ and ‘“ The poet’s 
Prayer ”’ should be taken as one unit of experience. 
Tiruvacagam opens with the four hymns of adoration 
forming a beauteous garland of praise -to the poet’s 
beloved. Then follows this second section of the poem, 
where the poet takes us quietly through the thorns of 
his experiences, witnessing huge affliction and fills us 
with an undying thirst for “The True, The Noble and 
The Fair”. The-masterly initiation of the poet into the 
service of God by the Sage under the Kuruntha treé at 
Tirupperunthirai, is expounded inswondrous poetry. In 
*Tiruccada gam’ and the “Prayer - Leave me not”, we 
see a conjuration apt and marvellous of something we 
have all felt and lived through. The vision evoked is 
so puissant that it can darken all the air about us with 
sombre memory. How longingly does the poet sing of 
his love for the Infinite and of his dissatisfaction with 
the Finite. Browning’s “ Last Ride Together”, depicts 
the lover riding with the finite and feeling an oppressive 
l @R@gburgeatér Gugs ance Wa paeCs GOIs gH 

Cas gniGakr AOS sor rus (154), 
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burden. So it has ever been - the finite, the sense 
given, the phenomenal, the mass of sensations pass 
away. To apprehend the depth and height of the 
poetic incantation underlying it Tiruccadagami ” “and 
“Leave me not- Prayer”, we must join heart and 
soul with the poet’s desire for the illimitable, — infinite 
and eternal, with which each lyric is saturated. 


When the Guru and his followers left him, the 
poet sang these two psalms. He realised that the lonely 
journey to God was trackless; but so was the bird’s; he 
comes through purgatory blind with the faith that 
God will guide him as he guides the birds of the air. 
Manikkavacagar is neither “ Paracelsus who represents 
the intellectual alone, nor Aprile who embodies the 
aesthetic in life but unites the two dissevered halves”’.' 


The hyblean murmurs of pure poetry vibrated 
within and without him till they crystallised with a 
grand chorus of elevated thoughts and lofty feelings. 
Tiruccadagam is a linked lay of truth, a testament of 
love and the “ Prayer - Psalm” is the pcet’s yearning, 
set in haunting melody, to dwell with God. 





E 
TIRU EMPAVAI — TIRUTTHASANGAM. 


Lyrical Poetry in Tiruvacagam. 


The odes from S@Ganbureoa to GES serbian 
form a unit of conception and technique. The poet 
relates his experiences through the devices of children’s 
games and recreations. The ‘tealnsigin of adopting folk 


1, Vide; Aly sticism and poetry by Brockington, 
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song lore, devices of folk games and sending messagés 


through the bee, kuyil, parrot etc., is noteworthy in the 
cantos that follow. 


The fundamental quality of poetic style in these 
odes is its ease, smoothness and even flow as of gliding 
water. The modulations of the verse, changes of 
melody and rhythm are infinitely various. We see the 
unit of the recurring feature, as in the poem, ‘ Tiruk 
Kotthumbi’ 9@4GergginG' that repeats itself. 
There is a unit within a unit; the line isa wnit and its 
recurrence as a unit is made clearer to the ear by rhyme. 
The stanza is a unit and so is the canto forming the 
unit of the whole poem. The rhythmic recurrence of 
each stanza produces the effect of all rhythm viz. the 
facilitating and carrying forward of attention.* 


Thus words are made intoa “continuous texture 
revealing their concealed energies and delicate sugges- 
tions - the continuous sound of language is its rhythm - 
the rhythm of language can symbolise as nothing else 
can, the emotional comment with which mind 
accompanies its experience. 


Language in poetry is a transmission of energy 
rather than of substance. It is a stimulus for our 
minds - the whole purpose of a poet's technique is to 


1. SegsGarggnod 219 

9. GatenGuer Garp @Pseug ara Gaon 
SL rt DHAYHL_GYP Og@Mar or QiUGhs Zien Ow 7 oF 
GILL SOOAUVOTH ETLOEF AUMETELS 
STLLT DOSEILYS SoSH ZF GSMSWe ig. 
sprit smsQeww srGud A&OL.wg 
BT FSTMOAT MO) TTL ae TG) *|BAET om Dior @us, 


Bwannwa da - 6 
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tnake a moment of his experience come to life in other 
minds than his.” 


A stanza may be quoted in wlustration:— 
Bia sgt yor grr yatehvGs gia ens 
bia gO sr pid éromrGtr pw CusesQgr pwd cuGur gw 
HOOT sag wi yorGara 2grtgs CgearGermMuw 
GMuyoe. wr swssea Ges orgru Gargguws, (<17) 


“OQ, humming bee!. don’t you ever more suck 
blossoms, which yield you but a trifling quantity of 
honey. Blow you, hereafter at the feet of the Great 
Dancer, since thought, sight or speech about Him, 
showers the honey of bliss on His votaries by thrilling 
their frame to the very bones.” 


In this section of lyrical poetry, the diction is 
characterised by dignity and lucidity and in pathos the 
poet stands unrivalled. To take another example: 


ea PD os PRE gs serine awsbO soar 4 Mais 
srmpuudss atGgr C@pes wrtrGur (327) 


“The unfading Gem of all aeons has unfettered me 
once for all, from the clutches of the “fleshy nook.” 


‘Shall we not dance in joyous glee?’ 


What is uppermost in his mind is recounted in 
pleasing literary form, embodying his thoughts on the 
Lord, his ideas on the destiny of man and his mental 
experiences. 


Having sung ‘Sg Sa aloo oorcitiin’ the poet awaits 
the answer of the Lord. The response to the cry of 
“TLeave me not,” ‘ a @QH seaxr_.rw” is given in the 
following twelve cantos. The Lord unfolds the truth 


1. The Theory of poetry by Lascellas Abercrombie 


10] 


of His nearness to His devotees, His presence in the 
world where cares abound. He isin the world and in 
the soul of man, and mingles in the thoughts of man. 
OT CHL Qu TTL! Qe tars ore DL. SUES! 
se HOTA 06H iG guilt SG WwW 
Csr@®? ee pene Fo. LD) GIG) BT CRT HY LD LO CB Ls (190) 


To a soul that has tasted the wondrous love of God 
and learnt the value of detachment, the world is a 
training ground to secure release and enjoy bliss 
infinite. ‘This world is neither a blot nor a blank - it 
means intensely and means well.”' ‘The Lord had 
bidden the poet abide his time and go to Thillai.”* His 
missions, the poet came to understand, were to sing the 
songs of adoration and lore and save distressed souls 
from sinful deeds. soryaGip Uerafics Vent BO Me5eLs 
UTansor Uubo mute (8385). Manikkavacagar’s 
illimitable love induces him to inspire every sentient 
being with enthusiastic faith in God. So he invokes the 
bee, the parrot, and the young maidens to join with 
him to sing the Grace of Siva: Listen to his song. 


[tis a prophetic call for all of us who hurry 
through the fevered dale of life, to hear his sweet song 
of hope, his song of eternal bliss and gain the secret of 
happiness by retracing our steps from the thorny path 
to the kingdom of Siva- Mukthi. Itis a happy song 
of release - release from the cares of the world, its pain, 
and delusions and the song of the soul in advaithic 
union with the Lord. In these twelve cantos, noted for 
their poetic excellencies, the poet pays greatest attention 
to the feeling side of man. The wandering poet 
conveys in these poems, expressions through sense of 


1. Browning 
2. 27393 Goasaw 127-188. 
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something beyond sense. He wants to communicate 
the great joy of a man who is in tune with the infinite. 


Some of the happiest and finest passages of pure 
poetry are found in these lyrics and they are generally 
the most well known poems in Tiruvacagam, eg. Tiru 
Ammanai, Tirut Tellenam, and Ode to Kuyil. In these 
poems, Manikkavacagar’s. poetry seems to go up in to 
the air and burst hke a rocket. The beauty of this 
group of poems lay not in the moral virtues but im an 
intuition which was the substance of his soul, of the 
unique value of Love.' “ Whatever in the world has any 
worth is an expression of Love. Love sometimes talks. 
Love talking musically is poetry.”* In the melodious 
address to the sweet singing bird, Kuyil, in the songs 
of the innocent children in their play, the poet has 
chosen to exhibit the beauty of his conception of 
intense Love to the Lord with such grace and sweetness. 


9. HGGanurma: Tru Empava: 


Place: Tiru Annamalai. 


Quintessence: In wondrous Praise of Sakti. 


The Hymn opens with the young maids calling out 
to their friends inside the house to join them in their 
praises to their Lord, who is beginingless and the end 
of all, a light of splendour. It is appropriate that in 





1. Vide A. ©. Branley’s Oxford Lecture on Shelley’s view of 
Poetry. 
9. eo @BI0uUGf 2armgolh 7 Was gisranG 
LISD BAW wl BW SUy Go GF Gli BL. Ov 
unas Ga posoara art s.ty sborsgu.Cuaw 
IGoww ugalsry OgurGorcxra Daert_toaGor (249) 
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this lyric, the Lord should be extolled as a resplendent 
hight - Paranjothi as it is composed in Thiruvanna- 
malai, where the manifested form of Siva is Light 
(Agni) - the light that purges one of all darkness. 


In the second stanza (156) the children outside 
argue with their friends inside, that there should be no 
spiritual lethargy among the faithful devotees of the 
Lord. “ *F@pré soarutwrin”, The procession moves 
on and at another door, they playfully mock at a 
friend who would speak glowingly of her Lord and yet 
who was late in opening the door to join them. The 
maiden inside retorts that she is only a novice and that 
mature devotees should not take amiss her weakness 
(Ld. 10, 11) to which they reply ‘Will not those 
pure of heart sing of our Lord?’’- 


HIG BRypGwaer urt_aGgsr eibRas cor (157 ) 


In stanza 158, the girl inside wanted to know 
whether all the others had joined them to which, the 
maids outside bade her come and do the counting her- 
self, they were busy praising Him who was dear to them 
(11.15) who though unknownable even to Gods (11.19) 
had granted them His Grace and loved them magnani- 
mously, 159. 


In stanza 160, the young maidens outside remind 
their friend of her promise to rise early and awake them. 
But now even when they have come to take her, she 
was slow and indifferent to join their choir. Stanza 161, 
depicts one who was so sensitive in her love to the Lord’ 
but who strangely enough was unmoved even when she 
heard them adoring Him in the most endearing terms. 
A happy picture of the dawn is given in stanza 162- 
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the songs of birds and cocks, and conch shells sounding 
at dawn as the light of God’s grace spreads everywhere. 


Stanza 163 is a paean of love - the damsels imagine 
themselves as the sweet heart of their Lord’s lovers, 
and pray to Him who is both the wisdom of the ages 
and the wonder of recent revelations, to grant them 
this boon. The next stanza is an address to the temple 
vestals, to tell them more of their beloved. ‘ His place? 
His name? His kith and kin - who?’ 

THA sori? gsaeGur? wrtre opr? wrt querer 

@gsadriuur@iw uae? gCoaQgi uraru (164) 


Then follows the stanza where the maidens dip 
into the pond singing and sporting gaily in the fullness 
of their love. 


In stanza 166 while disporting thus, they raise 
their voices to adore the Lord who sports in Thillai’s 
Hall granting grace on earth. They pray to Him to 
grant them the bliss everlasting. 


In stanza 167 we have a fine allegory. The float- 
ing lly and the !otus flowers appear to them as their 
Lord and Sakti. The trailing bands of swans are like 
the garland rourd his neck, the conchshell, is the 
bracelet adorning the arms of Sakti, and the vibrant 
music, as the serpent twining round the Lord; those 
dip in to bathe are the devotees who enjoy the grace of 
the Lord, who are cleansed of the ‘ three fold malas’. 
Thus they i imagine as they joyfully plunge inside the 
lake. Their joy breaks into a jubilant dance of Sakti 
whose glory they sing. 


‘Sing ye the feet of Her who armlet wears, 
Who rears us as Her Children! (168.56) 
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Stanza 169 explains the state of a maid who out of 
the fullness of her love, has given her life wholly and 
entirely to the Lord. Who is this peerless, wise One 
who can conquer her thus?' It is interesting to note 
that Dr. Pope interprets this stanza as referring to the 
“Lady of Karaikkal ’’*, by reading “era” Kal asa 
play on the word ‘ Karaikkal.? But I am inclined to 
think that this stanza depicts the poet himself -a 
graphic picture of himself during the period when he 
sang the “ Leave me not” lyric. So great was his intoxi- 
cation that those who looked on him wanted to know 
the Author, who was responsible for such rapturous 
love. This passage reminds us strongly of a fine stanza 
in Tiruvaimoli? 7.2: where the mother paints the 
picture of her daughter who has given her heart to the 
Lord of Tiruvarangam. 


The poet resorts to an allegory of the cloud to 
explain the function of Grace (Sakti); like the cumulus, 
that draws its water from the sea and condenses in 
showers of rain, amidst thunder and lightning, so also 
the Sakti (Grace) arises with lightning flashes of her 
beauty and the sound of her cymbals sourding like 
thunder and the rainbow reminding of her eyebrows, 
she mindful of those who love the Lord whose side she 
never quits, sends showers of grace to them. The 
young girls wrapt in the over-powering emotion imagine 
1, YOsrGgat Quaarord QB AeramHod AS Sei gran 

(169) 
2. Dr. Pope’s Tiruvasagam. Page. 3 
3. SHH QD US QD sar gu wOOwren 

SRIOTAT MESATTW Qo DSH 

FHS FSET RE Qorer Mf MS%.LILWD 

sroors saxrQawerG © Son GW 

omaGer shaGser oordra@ (SguruQuryp7, 72) 
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that even the Gods do not enjoy such bliss as they do, 
when they sing of their beloved who had cared for 
them and made their hearts his abode and granted 
them His Grace.' The Lord is frequently alluded to as 
Jotior brilliance. ‘The stars pale; Darkness recedes 
at the approach of the Sun of Glory.” 


In beauty of thought and expression, stanza 173 is 
unrivalled as the gem of price-less lustre in Tiruvaea- 
gam. Itisthe prayer of refuge. They vow to serve 
none but the truly loved devotees of their Lord. The 
poet adopts the technique of ‘ Ahatturai” (Erotic) 
form. 


Thee - the refuge of Thy own children...... 

Grant us the boon of serving Thy lovers only 

Loving only them and seeing joy in nought 
else. 173. 

The last stanza ends on the melody of Praise. In 
complete self-surrender they contemplate on the 
supreme Lord’s transcendent form and on His loving 
grace, surpassing all understanding. 





INTERPRETATION OF TIRU EMPAVAL 


The poet uses symbols and practices prevalent in 
his time to convey his thoughts and feelings on one of 
the most entrancing manifestations of Grace. He had 
to reveal in poetry, the profundity of his great vision. 





1. Levegenceecnsess CBU GOT LIT 
GT (Bt @ LD Garcecat Qa unocgin uragsr 
SEG DOWS GET STL 
Beene, Gid waieer Gar Mw TIpsesgue 
Geranow QurpuTrg) gs3 566510 Crascdr (171) 
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A new wine would have burst the old bottles. Like 
Blake he had to speak the meaning of eternity in the 
language of time!’ consistent with the religious 
practices of his day. 


Many are the mystical interpretations? given of 
this poem. That it is a lyric in praise of Sakti is clear 
from the intent of the maiden’s songs. Without the 
mediation of grace, God can never enter into any 
direct or personal relationship with the universe. In 
India, the month of December is the symbol of the 
awakening of the Universe from its slumber of involu- 
tion and marks the dawn of a new phase in the process 
of evolution. The Siddhanta theory is that it is through 
Sakti, the counter part of Siva, His Grace, that the 
Supreme evolves all things and life fulfils its destiny. 


Generally this hymnis taken as an impassioned 
call to the maidens who symbolise the human soul, 
slumbering in a stupor of darkness, to rise before dawn 
in December which marks the begming of activity in 
nature, that they may bathe in the refreshing waters 
of life and grace and be cleansed of the impurity of 
ignorance (168). 


Vidwan Sabapathy Mudaliyar in his edition of 
Tiruvacagam in 1871 and Srila Sri Siva Arunagiri 
Mudaliyar in his edition of Tiruvacagam and Tirukkovai 
in 1927,* stress the idea of the operations of the nine 
Saktis, in their interpretation of Tiru Kmpavai. Each 
Sakti causes the other to move, and the Nava Saktis— 
Ambikai, Kanagambikai, Gowri, Ganga, Uma, Parasakti, 

1. Vide Middleton on ‘ Blake’ 

9. Vide SqGaursanb pagmn uw gIrTw¢h gyagrHaopw: 
ara AGSTES WHEW BW page 141. Sua@Geburmas 
SSH: vara guro srefuyrh ¢uruG HYgsgeaurer, 
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Adi Sakti, Gnanasakti and Kriyasakti—are the principles 
of evolution. They move in the Suddha Maya and one 
by one, they cause the various parts of the universe to 
move, by the action of their Grace on them. This is no 
doubt an ingenious interpretation in line with the 
philosophic import of Saiva Siddhanta, but much of 
the spontaneous poetry gets cloudy and laborious under 
the weight of this philosophical approach. 


We shall approach this lyric as an example of fine 
poetry. Nestled on all sides by towering hills and quiet 
dales, Tiruvannamalai’s exhilarating air invigorates 
the young particularly, and it is no wonder that both 
the cantos sung in this sanctuary, noted for its music 
resounding from its rocky hills! should breathe the 
bewitching vigour and exuberance of young children at 
play. The poet at this stage of his progress, was 
dejected and heart sore as he was left alone. The Guru 
and His followers had gone and was on his long and 
arduous way to Thillai. Passing Tiruvannamalai, in the 
month of December, he must have heard and seen 
the children, going from house to house singing, and 
together wending their way to take a bath in the tank. 


Vide Blake: When the voices of children are heard on 
the green 
And laughing is heard on the hill 
My heart is at rest within my breast 
And everything else is still. 


Viewing it in this light, I am inclined to interpret 
this poem as unfolding the longing of the poet to enjoy 
the bliss divine along with the saints of God. Those 
l. SG@Gaerssaw — FMuryMsguyid al azswGqsFarapw page 84 

Vide St. Sambandar °“ M68 Quass MpaCeme wmagsw 
auanrear Gow 69-7 
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maidens who stand outside, singing the glory of the 
Lord in strains of unpremeditated spontaneity are the 
holy saints of the Lord and the poet is the maid inside. 
They call on him to join their band: “##@ré serurr 
wri” — we are the loved ones of the Lord. When 
they chide him, that he who was so exultant in his 
adoration of the Lord and who had expressed his 
love in the sweetest terms -- PSH GaUCuUGards | — this 
may refer to the poet’s gift of sweet utterance as 
testified in Tiruvacagam — he should be found lethargic. 
We can almost hear the languid sighs of the poet from 
inside, telling them that he is still a novice whereas 
they who call him are advanced saints. The poet had 
always bewailed that he was left behind because of his 
immaturity whereas all the other ripe saints had 
followed their turn and gone to Siva Nagar (2. 130-134). 
Now he imagines that finding him so lonely, they were 
coming to take him — the Lord out of his bounteous 
Grace, and we must remember this lyric is a salutation 
to the Siva Sakti sent by his followers, so that the 
poet can revive his happy memories of Tirup Perun- 
thurai, when he and they — Fe@ira serurturd — 
sported in adoration of the Lord. In the first nine 
stanzas the poet’s soul is addressed to in different, 
appropriate forms, in accordance with the stage of the 
progress of his inner life. In this reminiscential mood, 
we can find the poet making a number of references to 
his experiences; as for instance in stanza 161, the 
devotees allude to his exalted state of love, during the 
time he was consecrated at Tirup Perunthurai: 





1. 989460 CGusaru as ger sen§F Naru 
US MOLT For uUpawur uTwe ene ule 
ysoyCurn yYaToOuoSt ssl. Garancr DM QurwwrG ger 
(157) 
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Fo crmac Cau HaQerarG m eri B mvwmis 
O Gor @cT a) Cperars SCer Qoep@aeruumrds 


This was in short contrast with his present state of 
spiritual stupor. ‘“aadarcery Cue suture 
oTrerré &i i ¢Swrus” after singing his “leave us not” 
song he had sunk in the slumber of weariness; the 
favoured sons of God go to his door and recall all the 
promises he had made and his super sensitive sensations 
of overwhelming love for his Master, and his promise 
to sing of Him and Him only, 


Finally, they all join and in a .tuneful procession, 
mend their way to the tank and purify themselves, in 
the waters of Grace, and offer their salutations to God. 





A COMPARATIVI STUDY OF TIRU EMPAVAI 
WITH ANDAL’S TIRUPPAVAT. 


Andal was the adopted daughter of Sri Periyalvar, 
the poet of Srivilliputtur, who was a contemporary of 
Nedumaran of the seventh century - the well known 
Pandian King of the age of St. Sambandar. Andal is 
also known by the name of Sudik Kodutta Nachyar. 
Her well known composition ‘“‘ Tirup Pavai”, aad our 
poet's “ Tiru Empavai” bear close resemblances. (Vide 
Tiruppavai by Sudik Kodutta Nachyar.) (St. Andal by 
M. B. Srinivasa Aiyangar M. A.) . 


Both the poems are written in the same metre 
‘“Kocchagak Kalippa” (vide Tolkappiam 154). Both 
call on the maidens to rise before dawn in the month of 
December which marks the begining of activity in 
nature, that they may bathe in the cool pond where 
flows the clear waters of life and grace. 


lll 


In order to appreciate the close similarity of the 
two poems in the general technique and substance, we 
shall attempt to give a brief resume of St. Andal’s 
Tiruppaval. 


The maids arise to go for an early morning bath in 
Jumnain December. ‘Let us perform a vow to Lord 
Sri Krishna and win His love and grace and enjoy His 
bliss. What should we do when we observe a vow to 
him? — Sing His Praises, meditate on his name, for 
He is our Refugee. Let us perform devotional service 
and gain the knowledege of our dependence on Him” 
(stanzas 3-9). 


Pastoral landscapes convey to the Gopis, the 
idyllic charms of their Lord. Thus they join, uniting 
all true devotees so that they bring their special vow 
to a, successful fruition, - the vow consisting in holding 
communion with the Lord. 


They approach’ the palace of Nanda Gopa and 
request the door keeper to let them in and then they 
address Sri Lakshmi to teach them intense love and 
wisdom to understand the Lord. In stanza 19, they 
beseech Sri Krishna to rise up and save them. Then 
follow allusions to the Lord’s granting favours to his 
devotees, who craved his refugee. In stanza 29, the 
climax cf the appeal is reached when these votaries 
sing thus: ‘‘ We came to Thee to request you to accept 
our life long service. We cling to Thee, for ever, in the 
births to come, exercising our devotional service in the 
form of singing glory of Thee. Separation from Thee is 
impossible’. They prostrate before Lord Krishna. They 
obtain the been of eternal companionship -with Him in 
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the due performance of their devotional service 
although to the ordinary world, it appeared they 
approached the almighty with a request to favour them 
with a Muraja instrument as a token of His Grace and 
reward. 


Let us quote a few examples from both the poems, 
to bring out the necessary points of comparison. 


Tiru Empavai (A): “Gur pdur wrtapdé grGrGCor 
Qruureamru” 


Tirup Pavai (B): “urfea~s Sma wHAwmnbs 
ESI GOTT GV 
éegri.u Gur galt Gur giIC@ 
Gaiionpous ir.” 


In both the lyrics, the maidens outside rebuke the 
maid inside for her indifference and addiction to sleep. 


(A) “s@qu@uGges CGerGaw wriurté CGar_Cruyjeb 
GUT Ltt fa! & Goor 
ures aaraGAGur.” 
(BY © seems eres Brust) @LicwrGon orm its 
Gsraidre ur_abs CarlGue Stig Guimir’ 


The melodies of conch shells, crowing of the cocks, 
and music of the birds of the air drive away the shades 
of darkness. 


(A) “Gary Aowus Aeviweiyw GFG@Q aw Geb 
(B) 6 {GT Gh 5 Hav 9 oor Gir vor LsGiT OT GOL WIGST 


[Sarufo8Ca 
Qaanin MansraGoar Cupg sg ast Coty Cu Suir” 
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In the fervour of extolling the splendour of their 
respective Lords, in the sincerity of their conception 
and spontaneity of their expression and above all, in 
the beauty of poetic diction and depths of their 
philosophic purport, both these lyrics make a powerful 
appeal. 


(A) “Cappo ugesGerG Caso ty ti SCH coor 
CGaifo alapuGur@oaa ury.Gejw Cai_uy cw 
ani WG garor 29 m&éeGunr aru mors [Gur 


(B) “werg gié Dofus orcs urtoyibé ain w@ maim ws 
Qoissr QoreptSrr WO gor ar Gud méew” 


Met with all the seeming similarity in form, 
diction and feeling, there is the vital difference between 
the two methods of approach. 


“Tirup Pavai” is said to contain the essence of 
Upanishads which speak of those buried in the cycle of 
samsara, as being awakened by the Lord by His 
visions such as was given to the Alvars with this one 
difference that in the case of Andal, she herself 
approached and awakened the Lord to hsten to her 
grievances in thirty stanzas. The keynote of Visishtad- 
vaita Philosophy as expounded by Sri. Ramanuja- 
charya and the Alvars is struck by St. Andal in 
“Tiruppavai” (Vide stanza 29 already quoted). 


In Tiru Empavai, Manikkavacagar gloats in the 
grace of God, relishing with exceeding joy of the 
company of God’s loved devotees (stanzas 163-170). 
Siva Gnana Botham, Sutra XII echoes the same 
sentiments: Let the Jivatma after washing off its mala 
which separates it from the strong ‘‘ Lotus Feet of the 
Lord and mixing in the society of the Bhaktas whose 
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souls abound with Love, contemplate their forms as 
His Form.” 


Finally in stanza 173 an adoration to the 
Lord' follows and the poet’s love for the Flowery Feet 
is visualised in the most exquisite lines of poetry. In 
the Ist two lines, he extols the transcendency and the 
immanence of the Lord, followed by the salutations to 
Him who presedes over five fold acts of creation, 
preservation, dissolution, illusion, and grace. 

* oDurid ut Govt - HE5OTC QEb 50 t Sar 
CGgropuordb Guar purgio- aur éGw CGursuory 
[yuspoaar 
RRL Qc wi Sor - ST CDS yout Gib 
SUGsrarigqeb Gurerowtae — Gurop’’ 


Hail to Thy primal Foot’s Flowar...To Thy 
Roseate Feet, the Immanet One, Hail to the Golden 
Feet, the source of Life. Hail to the Flowery Feet 
the joy of life. Hail to the twain feet, the end of Life. 
Hail to the Golden Flowers that made us His Grace 
(174). 





8. Ba@auwurdr: TIRU AMMANAT. 


Place: Tiruvannamalai. 


Quintessence: The ecstasy of Ananda. 


The soul of this poem lies in its incommunicable 
feeling of ineffable joy. This is an example of a lyric 
where the matter is subordinated to the inspiration of 

1. Vide Siva Gnana Botham Sutra XI ‘as the soul enables 
the eye to see and itself sees, so the Lord enables the soul to know 


and itself knows. And this Advaitha knowledge and undying 
leve will unite it to His Feet.” 
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feeling. The poet’s inner experience is lit up with a 
halo of lighted joy and we feel that we hear the joyful 
tinkle of the cymbals of the children who play the 
game, for somgeniously has the poet woven the harmony 
of sound and feeling into the selected words as 
in Stanza 193. 

Car Gdar Bors PM Pworw WHMEGwd 

3 or oy ders I e_AeRaderi Cu ap Auge gion ouIer 

Loe @) Car aur er ai dor on Gus oid ue Buss den g 

QE CO dre Eran Jor 5 OG OF Lit oor ig. 6m L_t_ mw Sor 

ACT CH Cor —y tbo oor Lt Lit @) gy ral GM aor <A LDID AT US. 


In Tiru Ammanai, the poet dwells in gratitude 
most profound, on the work of the Grace of God 
within his heart, and on the central experience of his 
life when the God-Guru manifested Himself to him at 
Tirup Perunthurai. The Guru’s appearance, initiation 
and the disciple’s dedication have a ring of sincerity 
and this form of poetry fits in well with his mood of 
communicating the joy he experienced with the others 
and who can be better than the young children in 
whose lips, the song breathes innocence and buoyancy? 
The refrain of the canto is “Sing ye and Ammanay 
see?” Sing on whom? The song is one of linked sweet- 
ness on the greatness of the Lord. He emphasises the 
following ideas on the Lord: that he is transcendent, 
unknown even to the understanding of the Gods 
Brahma and Vishnu. Though he is beyond the 
comprehension of all, (Stanza 176.) 


UTTTH BHM MTT LT STH SST ts os gra 

ATT Qyh: ETSOTL MM Bill wear. 
yet the wonder is that He is accessible to all(erwoSQaafus 
Gugrorcr O gare a QUG6 go mwer ) in His manifested 
form at the sanctum at Tirupperunthurai,which idea is 
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stressed in almost every stanza.In this mmanent Form, 
the Lord will abide for ever in the hearts of those who 
love Him with steadfast faith' (1.37 stanza 181). 
There are puranic references to the Lord helping an 
old woman at Madura by carrying the sand to dam the 
Vaigai bank and then being beaten by the Pandya 
King (stanza 182 lines 47 and 48) and to His magnani- 
mity at Daksha’s sacrifice in Stanza 189 which are 
worked out to elucidate this aspect of Godhead. 
It contains praises of God in His formless state 
and as a presence seen in His temples reveals His 
splendour by enumerating his acts of Grace as alluded 
in the puranas and His attribute of Grace, Light, 
Wisdom, Truth, Love and Ananda - (1-65-66) “ Leaving 
aside the Great gods, He came down to Earth as a sage 
and called me to free me from the misery of birth and 


grant release.’ The lowly One filled my heart with love, 
entered (S. 176) therein as essence of sweetness and 
taught me the way of Truth. The Lord in order to 
save me came to earth (8. 177) His body gleaming with 
holy ash(@ grt_@anowrt & poapis) and thrilled my heart 
with joy untold. Of his own accord, He came in flesh 
(S 178) and enriched a sinner like me with the tender 
love of a mother so that I tasted sensations queer and 
inward happiness when the essence of love, wisdom and 
joy appeared in the horizon of my heart. His Grace 
transformed (8. 179) my hard nature like that of filling 
a stone with the juice of a ripe fruit? and after the 
learned Guru had destroyed my sinful deeds, He 
plunged me in the fountain of mercy. 
1. gurGg 2agGare a olGegw a carara aa. 


“. S0c@U Umrig: emiuTaDs BOO & Oh Cowr 
Canad s¢ps#e—179, 
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The poet is on the summit of his experience. The 
nature of His initiation is given in 1.33-35 8. 180. He 
instructed me in things unknown (vide Tiruccadagam) 
tevealed Himself to me in His Form of Light and 


Truth and granted me the honey of Grace so that ‘ We’ 
might aim at attaining the goal of blissful Release, 
while the world looked on and smiled. ! 


The Beloved, the Great Mother, the One who 
moves the seven worlds made me His at Tirupperun- 
thurai (8. 181). He showed me His Gracious Feet (5.184) 
ERI CHT SpVEri_ig srCudor wrr_Gsrerr. Denying 
his vision to Brahma and Vishnu, He conquered me in 
this birth, and saved me from future births (186). 


Stanzas 181 and 190 deal with the evolution of the 
soul (Vide Sivapuranam 1. 26-32). The poet describes 
his world-weariness when the Guru appeared to him 
like a sovereign with all the essence of light and joy 
and received him into His devotional service, melting 
his soul, trampling on his sins, and showing him the 
way of Truth. Then he was filled with happiness and 
recounts all the acts he would do to his Lord in 
stanza 161. He will garland and embrace Him; lost in 
rapture he Will join Him, clasp or shrink from Him, 
seek Him again, think of Him alone, pine for Him 
and then blossom with love for Him. Never was an 
experience so raised to the flame of incantation, such 
as we feel in every line of this poem. Stanza 192, 193 
and 194 dissect the blessedness of rapture and live in 


ariiiitger GauWworth 49_uF Hamaer_og 
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our memory by their accents of high beauty. um 
are, UDNMu Cuyrerbgsib tO gimisreir SLDLOT Du) 
(194). 





9. B@uCGurTD semen: THE HOLY GOLD DUST 


Here the women who pound the frankincence in 
the temple courtyard are represented as singing twenty 
stanzas. The saints, Gods and the Saktis are invited to 
join in the pounding of the gold dust which shall be 
offered to the Lord who dances with Sakti by His side 
. and to the Lord at Kanchi who shall free them from 
the bondage of attachment. What happiness flows in 
the company of these folks who are engaged in the 
worship of the Lord. The world looks to Him as one 
vast mortar and each devotee holds the pestle and 
pounds the dust. 


An allegory is given in stanza 203. The pestle of 
Meru symbolising strong faith pounds the saffron of 
Truth in the Earth’s mortar. Stanza 204 is full of 
rhythmic repititions where the sounds echo the sense. 
The mind dances to the tune of Siva, the eyes of 
devotees dance with the tears of love and grace (Sakti) 
and Siva dance in sweet harmony, while births tie 
themselves to unsaved souls and dance. This is an 
excellent imagery of the world responding tothe cosmic 
Dance. 

Thus they sing, on the Lord’s majesty: “He is 
the Vedas and the sacrifice. True to the truthful and 
.veiled to the false. Light, joy, perfect Ananda to the 
Enlghtened: Dark, sorrow ful, imperfect and fettered 
to those in bondage. The first and last sing and pound 
the holy dust of Gold.”’ (214). | 
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‘The poet moves on from shrine to shrine, viewing 
the world objectively, seeing in the ordinary lives of 
the people, the imprint of divine Grace, and interpreting 
their homely actions as outlets to pay homage and 
praise to the Great Ruler. In the “ Leave me not” 
lyric, &S a0 eoremritid the poet viewed the world 
as a theatre of loneliness, a crue! desert that separates 
him from his Lord. In these odes, though his soul still 
hungers for the bliss of Infinity, he finds peace and 
happiness in the sacred shrines that he visits and his 
message to the world is significant : 


Whatever work ye do, 
Do it unto the Lord, and sing ye His Praises. 
F Dolbus 5 Osmaor Qevalduriy. 





10. S@psCerggmoy “YE HUMMING BEES!.”! 


Place : Thillai. 
Quintessence : In perfect peace with the Lord. 


The Bee represents the human soul and the poet 
calls upon it to seek the Feet of the Lord in order to 
enjoy tranquil happiness. Like the Bee the soul must 
not feel satisfied to drink the honey that springs from 
the fragrant feet of God (Grace 217). Inthe 3rd line 
of each stanza, the soul’s message is relayed through 
the Bee to the Master. This is a song, where no 
plaintive sad music steals from the heart of the poet. 
He bids the Bee sing mellifluously (gaffe gr grui 1.52) 
and we enjoy the ‘Rasa’ of ‘Santi’. 

Stanza 216, ‘‘ Who knows me?” strikes the keynote 
of this poem. Who am I? What is the destiny 


1. Vide, Squnumswr pari : FGECSr EF Rw, 
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of my soul and what is Truth? are questions asked by 
the poet. Man must not be content with flecting 
delights but should seek to have his sweetest joy at the 
feet of the Lord for His grace is unfailing. The poet 
alludes to St. Kannappar as the highest embodiment of 
a Bhakta’s love; he says even though he is not so 
devoted like Kannappar, yet the Lord has granted 
him incomparable Grace and in order to make him 
good has kept him on earth and called him to Thillai. 
That he is reconciled to this cruel order of separation 
from the Lord is obvious in this (stanza 218) where he 
understands the purpose of the Lord’s will. 


In a world that worships false ideals, midst the 
confused strifes of diverse desires, He protects the 
faithful devotees and elevates them to His Peace (220). 
Having taken refuge at His feet, the poet’s sorrows 
flee at the touch of His overflowing grace (223). “The 
Lord won the poet not by any forceful means but by 
love and compassion.” (225). 


Manikkavacagar’s grand role was that of the 
songster to the Lord - ‘gerary ser ur@al$g 57 us 5oa0" 
(226). The Lord accepted his service with the tender 
ness of a mother. Every one knew of the Guru’s 
gracious revelation to him though none knew except 
the Master and himself, of his feeble love to Him - 
‘ST FVSESH UST OOD BT HYeST ed —wAWGerid’. We 
hear the ring of the childlike trustfulness in the verse 
227. 


Humanity down the ages has asked the salf-same 
baffling question that the poet asks in Stanza 229, so 
touchingly. ‘‘ How far. from our beloved would we be - 
my mind and soul. If He and His grace had not 
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enlightened us?!” Tagore asked the same question in 
The Gardener: “ How far art Thou hidden in my heart, 
O, fruit”. The fecling and thinking man cannot (One 
of the dynamic factors of Saiva Siddhanta is to trace 
the relationship of the human soul and God.) gauge 
the exact distance that separates him from the Master, 
except that he realises the fact that but for His grace 
he would still be enslaved by the unreal pleasures. 
The poet derives great joy in the contemplation of his 
Lord’s love. Without despising him for his mean quali- 
ties, the generous lover abided in his heart and illumined 
it so brilliantly that one by one his sorrow vanished 
(233).4 Thus His lofty grace lifted him and he felt like 
a dog being elevate] toa dais, to the peace, perfect 
peace of the gleaming Lord (234). 


ll, SegSsOS5erCoranw: THE TELLENAM DANCE. 


Place : Thillai. 


Quintessence : Union with Siva. 


The poet has been sending his message of love 
through the bee in the last poem, and expressing his 
longing to commune with the Lord. In this canto, he 
sings the song of love; he is very happy in the presence 
of Siva, and tells ‘the whole world of his blessed 
experience, through the songs of the children as they 





1, GI Qi scarp aMsSyiD TUS BIS Gaaal ¢Bgrip 
STIDid SHAOsuU AW ST lpsrorGurs mang Ga 
[ Ger w 
2. sam syuuwe soBvan cares 
ante agasy asda Pastor serougGs, (233) 
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dance and pray.' Happiness can best be expressed 
through the lips of children. The poet’s mission is to 
sing (1..45: 226). Tagore in his Gitanjali echoes these 
sentiments when he said “It is only as a singer I can 
come to Thee, O Lord.” 


Sing we a.thousand hallelujahs to HIM who came 
to him as a Brahmin sage. * yssor@mi yor@ 
Garom_acr guise Deorunb urg. «rib @gsorGor awh 
Qasrittmr3ur.” Tn his-loving service. the sage found 
delight. How astounding a change it was, when his 
egoism vanisbed and he became a devotee of the 
Master!“ 5rib pig Fanororaururiy.” The vividness 
of his description as he approached the Guru, is charged 
with sincerity (1:23:240). This is a fine example of 
what A. ©. Bradley in his Oxford Lectures on “ The 
Sublime” termed “sublimity in poetry.” Here, the: 
sublimity of his poetry ‘touched at the point of his 
wonderful conversion, and tingles over and responds 
at all points. ‘“‘ The sublime,” says A. C. Bradley, “is 
appreliended as the Infinite and the imagery is an 
expression of it. The greatness is not ‘only immeasurable 
but it is always unmeasured. The sublime has been 
said to awake in us the consciousness of our own infinity: 
and estonishment,rapture, awe. and even self-abasement 
are amone the emotions evoked by subinnity.” 


This is how the poet describes his experience at 
Tirupperunthurai: “ Mly words. faltered, my mind 
enlightened, tears streamed from my eyes; 2 egw. 
Saaeoaioafutt LBereripats soraeniv 665 Gang 
wr@.” When the insignia of the Lord’s fect was laid 


——=- 





1. Prof. K. Subramania Pillai thinks it is a game where 
the sand is sifted: vide page 241 of his Edition of 
Tiruivasagam. 
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on his head, his desires (241) and pride of self died down 
(245) as he plunged into the ocean of bliss and light. 
He had his full, while the saints still suingpEee The 
sweet cadence in this stanza is inimitable. ' No more 
births; no more griefs; no more wallowing in delusion 
and anive At the feet of the indestructible Lord, his 
soulless existence,meaningless and selfish, were destroyed. 
In stanza 252, we get one of the fine gems of poetry 
dealing with the purification of the soul. | 


2.. Bapzer pw: ? TIRUCCALAL. 


Place: Thilla. 
Quintessence: On Siva’s compassionate nergy. 


This lyric is beautiful in form and seenis to me to 
fall under the class of the dialogue of ideas, represen- 
ted by the dialogues of Dryden or Plato. Here the aim 
is the logical establishment of a definite set of ideas and 
in this case interpreting the puranic episodes related to 
Siva as embodying the tenets of Saivism. The dialogue 
1s given a setting to create the necessary atmosphere, 
to create an atititnd of sympathy, to arouse interest 
in the subject of the dialogue. The poet here appears 
to refute the arguments of the Buddhists by making 
the dumb Buddhist Princess of Ceylon whom he lias 
cured, to rebut the arguments against Siva’s appea- 
rance and his sports contained in the puranas. Rhetoric 
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We may attempt another interpretation. The pluc- 
king of flowers is one of the delightful pastimes of 
young girls and the refrain in this poem echoes the call 
of the poet to all to seek the pleasurable outlet of 
service to the Lord and lay it at His Feet. This alone 
will lead them to the mastery over the world’s pain and 
maya. The flowers of service should be woven into a 
garland for laying it at His Feet. Stanza 276, states 
that God lives in the honey comb, buried ‘in the heart 
of the marutha tree, referring to the shrine of Tirvidai- 
marudur (G@aconr.wggrt) and instead of fruitlessly 
hunting each flower for little honey, if we go to the 
honey comb itself, we will drink of the Divine Joy to. 
our heart’s content - Man deserves to be spurned like a 
dog but the Lord, much more loving than our own 
earthiy mother, is extremely gracious (277). Dhaksha 
the first born son, Sun and others who asserted their 
egoism, contrary to the will of the Lord, were. puni- 
shed by sorrow and disgrace (278). Those who search 
for the Lord are sure to find Him within themselves. 
Many examples are related where the Lord has rendered 
help to cries for aid (280). 


“This one who manifested Himself as the Three, 
has given man a body and other organs (out of maya) 
only as a means of salvation. So bow to the Lord with 
your head, with your mouth, praise his victorious Foot. 
Join the society of Baktas (281) learning by example 
and by precept.” This is the import of verse 281. “He 
showed the true path of hfe and the reason for His con- 
secrating me was to free me from the cares of worldly. 
acts and deeds and above all from deadly desires. The 
way of love to Him was the way of Bliss,” and 
this was his special message in this ode (292). It closes 
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with one or two instances of His manifestations and 
srace which are so difficult for man to comprehend 
namely His swallowing of the fearful poison and His 
burning of Tripura and His special manifestation to 
the poet. 


GET aT & abd SOMOS GDS MAU O) Sl Wor lh @HLo 
Lpourt Sip) wugat.s paved OariiuacGur 294, 


14. BoaésGurd: THE UENTHYAR. 


Place: Thillai. 
Quintessence: ‘The triumphs of Arul-Sakti. 


“Uenthyar’”’ is supposed to mean the players ata 
game played in a circle, where the ball is sent flying 
aloft. The poem opens with the incident of Siva’s 
burning of Tripura which mystically may mean the 
destruction of the “‘ Three Malas” of man. When man 
reaches the stage of inner illumination, “ Mala Paripa- 
gam” and ‘ Truvinai Oppu’’, he is ready to receive the 
Grace ef the Lord which would break through the 
hardest obstacle. This idea is poetically conveyed with 
reference to the puranic episode when Siva was accom- 
panied in a chariot drawn by Brahma, with Vishnu as 
his arrow, Agni the barb, Yama its feather the vedas 
the bow and Gayatri the bowstring and then one wheel 
sank and thus showed that without His Grace, all their 
minute preparations were of no avail (Stanza 295-293). 
' His smile can relieve loadsa of evil, minimise the powers 
of Anava, Karma and Maya and penetrate the hidden 
recesses of man’s soul. Next is related Dhakshan’s story 
already alluded to and explained in the previous ode. 
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14. Boas Gurd: THE UENTHYAR. 


Place: Thillai. 


Quintessence: The triumphs of Arul-Sakti. 


“Uenthyar” is supposed to mean the players ata 
game played in a circle, where the ball is sent flying 
aloft. The poem opens with the incident of Siva’s 
burning of Tripura which mystically may mean the 
- destruction of the “Three Malas” of man. When man 
reaches the stage of inner illumination, ‘ Mala Paripa- 
gam ” and “ Iruviyai Oppu”’, he is ready to receive the 
Grace cf the Lord which would break through the 
hardest obstacle. This idea is poetically conveyed with 
veferenze to the puranic episode when Siva was accom- 
panied in a chariot drawn by Brahma, with Vishnu as 
his arrow, Agui the barb, Yama its feather the vedas 
the bow and Gayatri the bowstring and then one wheel 
sank and thus showed that without His Grace, all their 
minute preparations were of no avail (Stanza 295-293). 
- His smile can relieve loads of evil, minimise the powers 
of Anava, Karma and Maya and penetrate the hidden 
recesses of man’s soul. Next is related Dhakshan’s story 
already alluded to and explained in the previous ode. 
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of the peauiry of spiritual truth mingling with the 
“Rasa” of poctry, and form of idea; ‘“Sahda and 
Artha ” resound the victory song of deliverance. 


——— tiny 


16. g@5Q”ueramrea: ROCK THE GOLDEN 
SWING, 


Place: Uttarakosa Mangai? 
Thillar? 


Hach stanza makes a reference to the Uttarakosa 
Mangai shrine and may have been composed by the poet, 
“alter going through the experiences § sketched in, “Leave 
me not” eaee AP GOOT GON LI LILD) ) _odef In this ous he 


[his steel Or it may eae been panei at 
Thillai, where the poet would have recalled his 


‘emotions gathered round the Uttarakosa Mangal 
shrine, m on uiullity.’ as he often did in most of the 
‘other odes. 


cae 


Quintessence: In tune with Divine Mercy. 






_ Rocking in a swing is one of the popular pastimes 
in India. After the Kummi dance of the last canto, 
the children settle down quietly on the swing and rock 
themselves to the sweet music of this hymn which 
sings of the reconciliation of the poet to live with the 
illimitable grace of God and bide his time on earth. 
The Aatection wave(ég5o Sar coriium)had swept past 
him, and no Jonger did he resent or pine at his enforced 
separation from the Lord. In this lyric, the poet 
depicts the vision that sweetened his existence. Grace 


1. Vide 8S. D. page, 206. Maya : The charms in each verse, 
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appeared to him in the form of Siva-Sakti whenever 
he stood in need of its succour (332-21-22 and 334: 31). 
They looked so enchanting lke a beauteous (335:40) 
peacock moving ona swan. ‘They both appeared to 
him riding on a charger (336: 45). When tormented by 
the Pandyan King, the poet was helped by the Lord 
who led the procession of horses. This may allude to 
that unhappy incident in his hfe, when he failed to 
produce the horses. The poet’s duty was to sing and 
sing increasingly in praise of Him - wraysefusm dor 
erway erlouruy (47).That was his only way of express- 
ing his boundless gratitude for His sublime grace. 


17. werleriugsg: MOTHER! SATD SHE. 


Place: Thillai. 
Quintessence: The soul's plenitude. ° 


The following ten stanzas tell the story of the 
poet’s fullness of love for his great Beloved. It is in 
the form of a love poem where the girl (the poet) 
addresses indirectly her mother, on the irresistible 
qualities of her dearly-prized lover. It is in the form 
of a soliloquy. The girl assuages her grief by dwelling 
on the imposing grandeur of her Lord. The recurrence 
of the refrain; “ yearGer Qwaerayin ” ‘* Mother, said 
she’? in the second and fourth lines of each of the ten 
stanzas heightens the resonant sweetness of the verse. 
The rhyme follows the sound of the cymbals which 
signifies the vibrating “Madam”, energy of the Lord; 
GIG BUI ov STGTAGSS. our cr Car Qusesr apyto (1, 32). 
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He - her beloved - is the eternal bridegroom (1. 9) 
A és5oeperf and sr Giis ors@t who has conquered 
her heart 2orermaatagme (28). His Form, she saw, 
clad in tiger skin, wearing the snake and holy ashes, 
symbolical of His acts of Preservation, Creation and 
Dissolution respectively. ‘“ My soul is pining for him” 
(sTax spiarenth aut@td p. 16). He came a begging at her 
door and the alms of love, she gave. No sooner had He 
gone than her heart would sink in grief. ‘‘ Why is this 
sot” (crear gpcranib maui g Quer3er 1.36) she fondly 
asks her mother. 


Crowned with Cassia, crescent, vilvam and phren- 
zies, the Great, Majestic lover had bewitched her with 
the madness of love. What a wonder? (crérar Dewi 
jyorCar Quer epith 24.) 


So simply and artlessly reads the lyric where the 
poet celebrates his love to the Lord in the form of 
‘“ Agathurai,’” Love lyrical poetry. 


18. GWo usg:' THE KUYIL DECAD. 


Place: Thillai. 


Quintessence: <A plea for greater love. 


The lyrical quality of these two odes is much 
admired by all lovers of poetry. In their airiness and 
sweetness, in their spontaneity and full throated ease, 
. there is a new song of birds. Still believing himself to 
be the girl in love, the poet coaxes the Kuyil which is 
mystically the human soul to call on his divine mate 


l. Andal’s Tirumoli- 6470 ugg). 
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and to ask of the Lord, to enrich his love. Manivasagar’s 
heart is as expansive as the boundless ocean and he can 
satisfy that insatiable longing to be one with Him, 
only by singing the Glory of his Beloved. The poet 
invites the sweet throated Kuyil to convey the message 
of his intense love to the Master. Shelley found conso- 
lation when he proclaimed to the world his idealistic 
prophetic message of, “If winter comes, can spring be 
far behind ?”, on the wings of the wild west wind. 


There is a peculiar aptness in the poet’s reference 
to the story of Mandodari, the Chief queen of Ravana 
King of Ceylon, to whom the Lord showed Grace. 


“He gave me illumination (351) to His loved 
devotees, the Lord is the fascinating Beloved, the 
joyous Giver of great Bliss-our God came trom his abode 
to grant us immeasurable bliss. Qeérués@acr 6uIGa 
HOT UO AY FF HT MID... 460 6 Hor. Riding on a steed 
he appeared to him as a great luminous flame, he 
appeared to Brahma and Vishnu. He it was who came 
down to earth as a sage -Guru and initiated him 
(356-357) thus: cra gu77 QaGarer Sm Qecsr Iorusd 
au Osranta@j “Heisoneofus, and called me 
to him.” 


Thus the message is poetically conceived and the 
central idea is that whoever approaches Him with great 
love, is sure to find refuge. The poet speaks in moving 
language of his consecration. He was singled out to 
sing his glory. The more he sips from the cup of Love, 
the more will he be worthy to’sing the song of love to 
Him. There is no force that can stop the current of 
his love flowing to the Ocean of Bliss. The bird is 
known as the “philomel ” of India, and so he addresses 
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this singing bird to convey his message of love to the 
Lord. A small bird of azure hue, spangled with gold, 
it haunts the leafy dales and flowery groves, pecking 
at fruits (13-14) and spreading delight (1.8.17) by its 
enchanting music. 


The poet like Keats wooing the nightingale and 
Shelly the skylark, follows the bird and promises to be 
its airy companion, if it will do his bidding — “Call 
Him to come to me ” — pleasing strains of Love! Love’s 
tale of “‘ meeting and parting ” is exquisitely narrated. 


Lhe whole poem is full of pleasing fancies and the 
song echoes the plaintive plea of the poet to realise & 
be one with the Lord always and all times — ‘“‘ He who 
is full of love, sweetest bliss and who grants such in- 
effable Happiness” Q)erLi® SOp@IGT..........6004. <9) GOT LIGOT 
AHYSM GA HD BorwegHer (85s ). 


19. Sessermau: THE ROYAL INSIGNIA. 


Place: Thillai. 


Quintessence: Impression of His ten signs. 


Here are given the ten insignia, usually attributed 
to the kings, but which Manikkavasagar has worked 
out for bis King of Kings. The parrot is called upon 
by the poet, to recount the various insignia of the Lord 
Supreme (Vide Kirti Tiru Ahaval 101; 124). 


The name of the King of Kings, Lord of Devas is 
Sivaperuman. His sacred domain from where he rules 
the hearts of the devotees is the Pandya land. Uttara- 
kosa Mangai is His sacred abode. His river is the stream 
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of joy that rains showers of bliss from high, purify- 
ing their souls of all evils. 


The rock that points the way to Mukti or release 
is the Mount of Grace, which dispels the darkness of 
the world and sends out the rays of wisdom, leading 
the soul to the light. 


He rides on the celestial steed, accompanied by 
the chanting of the maids there. 


he Trident, which destroys the “Three Malas,’ 
thus freeing His loved saints from their sins is His 
weapon. 


He holds the source of vibrant sound ‘‘ Nadam ” 
as His Drum that shall confound man’s innate foes and 
trumpet the sweet music of divine bliss. 


The Lord’s garland is made of the creeper grass 
“ Arugu’’, which shall ward off evil. 


The stainless banner of the bull waves high while 
the foes are cowed down in defeat. 


Thus the Lord of Tirupperunthurai. reigned 
supreme in the poet's heart and these ten royal symbols 
were sealed in his heart as a proof of his eternal fidelity 
and servitude. | 


CONCLUSIONS:— 


‘hese thirteen lyrics tuem a unit of experience 
wherein the poet dwells on she wondrous nature of 
Grace manifesting itself in manifold ways, to all 
devotees of God sid to him in particular. The links in 
the cham of Grace that bound him and his Lord are 
described with such spontaneity and freshness in 
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thought and feeling. They possess a unity of form, 
idea and even time. Tiruvannamalai, Thillai and 
Uttarakosa Mangai are mentioned as the places where 
the poet is said to have sung the respective lyrics. If 
he is still on the road to Thillai, then the Thillai lyrics 
in this section would seem inconsistent. Therefore we 
are of opinion that he must have recollected these 
experiences associated with the shrines he visited, and 
in the tranquillity of Thillai, he must have given them 
the final shape. The place and buoyancy that mark 
these cantos, both in thought, feeling and expression 
strongly indicate that this could have been possible 
only when the poet realised the peace that was in 
Thillai. The flowers of love and grace, had not bloomed 
fully before that period of his life. 


Each lyric breathes the naturelness and artlessness 
and naivete of children, so that reading them, we enjoy 
the simplicity, directness, concentration and outspoken- 
ness of the poet. This combined with grace, charm 
and delicacy of thought, saturated with love for the 
Lord, marks the strength of refined maturity. With 
regard to the technique, its charm is a melody, tuneful- 
ness, sweetness, ‘fluency and ease. 


These thirteen lyrics mark the finest epitome of 
the Siddhantin’s ideal of Divine Grace. Gods, Vishnu 
and Brahma, have tasted the bliss of Siva’s Grace. In 
the hour of trial, asuras and devas, Thakkan and 
Kchan, Yama, Sun, Moon and Fire have called upon 
Siva for help and been blessed. To those in company 
with the foes of Truth, to Mododari and the asuras of 
Tripura, He has shown his tender compassion. The 
faithful devotees whose love to Him surpassed the 
heights and depths of understanding, like St. Kannappa 
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and St. Candeswara, revelled in His wondrous grace. 
He came down to earth (10. 218-18.357) as a Guru 
and melted into honey even the poet’s stony heart. His 
lowliness to enter his despicable, polluted life and 
change his heart to overflow with sweetness of bliss and 
love, speak of His great Grace, transcending the love 
of a mother’s affection (15.328; 11.241; 12. 2&2). His 
grace flows into every nook and corner of the world, 
purifying the hearts of men and the poet astounds us 
by his implicit faith in the sovereignty of Grace, to 
lead us to the Bliss of Union with Siva. 


Though the ocean of Bliss (Ananda) may lie at our 
feet, we shall continue to thirst for its refreshing waters 
if the Lord does not will to give it to us. We can take 
only that which comes from Him. Of our own accord, 
we cannot sip the waters of grace, and quench our 
dying thirst. Ie must teach us first how to sip it 
(gacrganrGa Quer cpa ucra& Sivapuranam 1.1) 
and then we shall know not only to sip but quaff and 
shall never know any satisfaction, till we are chocked 
with its mighty force and honeyed sweetness. 


2 HELI QuGe Leragois ss g Ceronr®@ 

UGS D GRU USMS OT G GL GIELcov 

uTnls Hop Aswarcr arrepCa cars su.G wr 
Bagman ugaterc OgerGon amid 9 srt_nGur - 249. 
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0 
THE POETRY OF LOVE. 


20. H@uue aiG@uapsA: THE MORNING HYMN, 


Place: Tirupperunthurai. 
Quintessence: The Vanishing Night. 


The night gives us rest and recoups our strength. 
In this lyric, the call is to the awakening soul to use 
his renewed energies aright, in the path of salvation 
and thus realise the high purpose for which we are 
born in this earth by the supreme grace of Lord Siva; 
° Qbs5UWS Fagyliwé Osra Berm ar@ perm ” 


In Tirupperunthurai, Manikkavasagar’s soul was 
first awakened to face the light of God’s Grace. While 
journeying from Madura, with the purpose of purchas- 
ing horses for his Royal Master, the sun of Truth 
appeared in the form of a Guru under the Kuruntha 
Tree and awakened him to realise the destiny of his 
soul. ‘The night that enveloped him vanished. He was 
exceedingly happy in the company of his Guru and His 
holy Saints, when one day, they too left him. His 
God Guru, he pictures, as slumbering in the shrine at 
Tirupperunthurai and the poet adopts the form popular 
in India of awakening the Lord from His sleep. This 
reveille is the first business in the Temples. 


Tondaradippodi Alwar also has sung a morning 
hymn which has the same refrain ‘Wilt Thou not arise 
and awake, my Lord?” In Sa@ur% “The Holy (Far- 
land,” the Lord wakes him up to realise Him as the 
highest Truth, whereas in M@Uuerai@uupéA, the 
Saint awakes the Lord who rests in Peace after saving 
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him from the snares of the world. In one poem, he 
tells of the Lord’s efforts to save him and in the other 
hymn to Morning, he tells of how his efforts to wake 
the Lord succeeded, and praises service to the devotees 
as his great aim. There are many striking resemblances 
in conception and technique between Manikkavasagar’s 
and Tondaradippodi Alwar’s ‘“‘ Morning Hymns”. They 
both describe the natural sights and sounds of morning 
with equal felicity and are at one in their request to 
serve Him and to make them one with His devotees:- 
DCF OTM INT HESTLUD GHW. 


In the first verse, the poet hails the source of his 
life. The refrain, “ My Lord, wilt Thou not rise from 
Thy repose ?” is full of tenderness. He imagimes the 
Lord to be in the “ Tirobhava”’ or ‘“‘ veiling ” state. 
"Tis Dawn: he invokes the Lord by offering towers at 
His flowery Feet, so that His Grace might flower in 
his heart. The terms ‘1, WaTy L{/HWGIPO, CRN wWocHLL’ 
evoke poetic beauty. His beauteous smile of grace is 
like the blooming of the lotus flowers, around the shrine 
at Perunthurai. This is one of the singularly artistic 
uses of words to embellish the poet’s ideas, The 
metaphor becomes the ‘Sun’ in the second stanza. 
Delightful scenes of the morning are described. ‘The 
cocks crow; the larks sing; the small birds join im 
chorus; the conch shells sound; the star light pales 
before the rising glory of the sun. While nature 
revels in activity after the repose of the night, inside 
the temple break the songs from the lute and the 
veena. The Vedic hymns are chanted, and flower 
garlands are offered, The devotees worship him, 
singing songs, some crying and some Jost in deep 
adoration. 
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‘Besides singing and dancing in praise of Thee, 
We do not know of any who have seen Thee 

Thou who art beyond human thought 

Forgive us our sins and come to us in Grace’ (375). 


The poet longs to see the Lord face to face. In 
the Temple, some worship Him in the attitude of loving 
wives. The poet feels that in this birth he 
cannot ever join Him and so his plea is to release him 
from birth (373). The Lord is easily accessible to His 
loved devotees who enjoy His presence, and nearness 


inthe Temples. At the same time, they understand 
His transcendence. 


ADS D SAO Sor cIohQ For Bw GoD HY Muir i 
Qgiaac Saqaa Qa #aGa arGar. (374) 


Then the poet asks plaintively, “‘ What service dost 
Thou demand from us, let us know, Lord?’ Milton 
asked the same question on his blindness and answered 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” Happiness 
flows at the thought that the Lord dwells in the lowly 
hearts of His faithful saints (@or qy.wre Lpire@u.8 
OST MI) TYbsGohwaGar 3875). The poet fondly 
remembered the day He showed His form to him and 
impressed his love for the Shrine at Perunthurai. He 
showed Himself as a Guru too. Again and again, he 
wants to see this vision. Even the Gods regret why 
they are not born on earth, for it is the place to enjoy 
this sweet Grace (376). “So come Thou with Thy 


Grace (Sakti) and save us = Oh, refreshing Energy ”’ 
(377). 


This poem reveals the stage of spiritual develop- 
ment of our poet. Others sing, chant, meditate, but he 
has stepped over the stages of Cariya, Kriya and 
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Yoga Paths-and is on the plane of ‘Gnana Marga’. So 
the answer to his question ‘er gy sremiunciuieni Garey 
wor og’ is that the Lord should illuminate him with 
divine wisdom: “ sararagGg Born salsa 3aGor ” 
(376.35). 


21. Gaeru9en apse GqquuSew: THE FIRST TEMPLE 
LYRIC. 
Place: Thillai. 


Quintessence: Thy Everlasting will. 


The Lord is ever immanent in the world and the 
Gods too wish to seek Him on earth only. They saw 
His mystic Dance at Thillai. All these suggestions 
are implied in the last stanza of the previous canto. 


In the first verse of this lyriv suug 2. Thillai, we 
get a memorable picture of the Lord and His Grace 
and their relationship to the ‘world and soul’. The 
stanza is called by many critics as the ‘Heart of Tiru- 
vasagam’! the Mantra Sloka of the highest advaita 
Truth, the charama Sloka? of the divine Song. 


“Grace dwells in Thy midst : Thou in Her: 
And Ye Both dwell in my midst - Who am Thy 
own (child) — 


(if this be so) come, before me, and fulfil my 
longing 


1. Vide: Siddhanta Deepika Vol: 5. 

2, Srila Sri Siva Arunagiri Mudaliyar in his edition of 
Tiruvasagam makes reference to this poem as Sqwrss 
awgsSuU Wb ST FCMTED, 

2 OL WTA OOF MT LOMHEGW wMiwrer sao #uIGsB 
9 Cue sGQajst QapalGen MDaauUgsTe WV 9149 Cue oer 

Hue SHAM AEE YD BWHruyhurw Qurerear nw SO gw 
PUWTIPSCA GM EGSS Pipupip wenrasrid ap cr ofar@ o,(375) 
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To be in the midst of Thy loved devotees ~ This 
Grace be mine, Oh, Primal Lord, whose Being 
knows no end, 


Who art in Thillai’s golden Hall ! — 378. 


The word ‘2.emt_wrer’ connotes complete posses- 
sion and ownership of the other, so that it is 
indistinguishable from the owner. ‘Parasakti’ is the 
manifested grace of the Lord, through whom the Lord 
carries out his five-fold acts in the world. Grace is in 
the midst of the Supreme Lord expressing these activi- 
ties of Siva. Amid the manifestations of Grace, in the 
world, dwell Siva who would other wise not be perceived 
by ‘ Acat.” Thus in the midst of Sakti, we perceive 
the Lord. If it be true that the Lord as Siva - Sakti 
dwells in the hearts of His devotees, then the poet 
wishes to be one with them. How? ‘“ He abides in me; 
He came to me of His own at Tirupperunthurai and 
make me His own. Therefore if he abides in me, who 
am His devotee, He will abide in the hearts of all true 
devotees, Therefore I want to be one with them.” His 
song expresses the quintessence of the Hindu Religion: 
“Sakti in Siva; Siva in Sakti: They in me and their 
children: I in Them” ' | 


After singing the S@uuerefiQwapéA ‘Morning 
Song,’ we imagine that the poet succeeded in his 
request that the Lord should come before him: a@f%gpjub 
ugwrt cress oris (376-86) Qwiissn Zar ujd 
Bud Yawn yGsOsowwre. Garararawvenris” 
(379.39-40). In Thillai, he makes a further request 
that he can only find joy if he is always in the midst of 
God’s devotees. ‘stg Gwe’ is interpreted as ‘child 


1, Vide: Dr. Pope’s Tiruvasagam Page 213, 
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and not ‘servant’ as is done by Dr. Pope:' The word 
‘yuo Guo’ denotes fuller possession, greater love and 
closer relationship than that implied in the term ‘servant’ 
which deprives it of elevated love, such as only a child 
can feel for its Father. In the early stages of worship 
when fear and the wonder of greatness characterised 
their relationship, the devotee places himself as the 
Lord’s servant (secretary) and when love takes ‘posses- 
sion of him, he becomes the favoured child of God, 
whom he addresses as ‘Father’ ¢ 


Tiruvasagam vindicates the reality of the soul’s 
union with the Lord, and the eternal companionship 
with the Lord’s devotees, The whole psalm is filled 
with the perfume of the sanctified soul. ‘ Turn not Thy 
face away from me’ @asgrer gsrgrafgar apy Garr 
(380.12). ‘Life of my Life! If Thou dost not pity me, 
besides weeping, what else can I do?” (381.15—16).3 


The mental anguish and helplessness, are brought 
out in stanza 382, by means of an expressive simile. 
Day and night, the heron waits on the bank patiently 
and sadly for its prey and grows weary in this game. 
It cannot give up its quest, for food is its sustenance. 
So also the poet waits before the Lord of Thillai in 
the ‘Chit Sabai,’ calling on Him, day and night and 
yearning into his beauteous grace, “ y¢pS gous gic 
—yaorGerés ” for the chance bequest of grace to come 
his way and in this pursuit, he like a heron, has grown 

1, Sivagnana Botham Sutra XII. 

2. Vide New Testament — St. John’s Gospel: That they 
may all be one: As thou Father art in me; and 1 in Thee 
that they also may be one in us. lin them ‘Thou in me 
that they may be made perfect in me”’ 

3. apsGoawgenr 6596465 Qragau QarwGor cer 
oy voglauer 8 wH@oer GeuCea (381.15-16) 
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tired. The simile is elaborated in the Miltonic manner 
to include a grander image. The heron while waiting 
sees the other herons on the other side of the bank 
enjoying merrily and this only accentuates the grief 
of this lonely hapless bird, whose waiting seems futile 
in contrast. How beautifully this picture fits in with 
the mental state of the poet whose longing for liberation 
is intensified, when he sees the other children of God, 
revelling in bliss (smsGei guy wrisaif pus 
art_A&é @a1Qsg!) on the other shore of the Siva 
Nagar, and only he has to bide his time, 


In stanza 384 ‘the poet calls himself the cow 
without a cowherd, and moves us by his aching cries, 
pulsating heart beats and tears of anguish at his 
separation from his Lord and the holy saints. His 
request is for immediate recall or he will die of grief 
“Qe 505 CGur@HD AMurGgr ” (385). “Call me to the 
blessedness of secing Thee and Thy saints joyfully 
playing and rambling with one another. My Life 
bid me ‘Come’ and join Thy company.” Reading these 
stirring lines of melting poesy, we shed the same tears 
of divine sorrow that streamed forth from all such 
mystic poets as Manikkavasagar or the author of that 
beautiful middle English poem ‘“ The Pearl,” or 
Tayumanavar or St.John of the Cross. The majesty 
of diction, the sublimity of thought andthe beauty 
of feeling mingle in sweet harmony. 


Tn stanza 386, is depicted the happiness of the 
blessed souls. Behold the bliss of Release! Laughter,revels 
prostrations. adorations, singing Hail! Hail! His wond. 
rous glory, they (the devotees) extol, listen, and praise 
again. They chant his holiness, and dance, His Dance 
of Bliss (Ananda). Here we imagine the Lord taking 
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pity on him and calling him to join them. But the 
poet replies humbly that he would feel like a despicable 
dog (386); he was not yet fit to enjoy such bliss.! There- 
fore first and foremost, the Lord should grant him 
Grace and perfect him, so that he would be in a 
position to enjoy the fullest bliss (387). 


The poem ends on the abiding hope that his trust 
in Him will not be in vain. 


‘My Lord! Have pity on me who pines for Thee ” 

387 (40) 

Quer #ngwo euitsaraG ago sroebsr dor 
ujont_usr Ger (387). 


ee 


22. Cardia dGuuGsin: PSALM OF THE HOUSE 
OF GOD. 


Place: Thillai. 


Quintessence: The lLakshana of the Highest 
Experience. 


This poem is one of the favoured cantos in Tiru- 
vasagam, where the nature of final realisation is 
analysed. The way of love merges with the way of 
knowledge. 


In Thillai, the House of God, after wanderings 
far and wide, the poet stands face to face before the 
cosmic Dancer. He had been asked by his Guru to go 
to Thillai? and when he did arrive here, his joy was 

1. sRourd srGuear Q@euCuUCEe snl Gals srar 

saarGu (886). 

2, ig Ps9Guasae L, 127—128, 
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unlimited. He sings this song in the rapture of 
realisation. 


This poem is a grant symphony of love.’ With 
deep religious emotion, conveyed in linked sweetness, 
he addresses the Lord directly. “In Love and Joy, 
arise and come to me.” 


Oh Supreme Splendour — “ orapuse@esGerS, ear 
uC, oor ahont_werGu, Door ar eo USS Hore ws ” 
(388). The poet could not have expressed his idea of 
God in more beauteous poetry. 


He has wonderfully transmitted his desires into a 
series of questions, directly put to the form of 
splendour (wisdom) love and bliss. The song moves 
on the illuminating experience of the poet: “ Thou 
gavest Thy love to me- What have I done to Thee? (389). 
Father mine, who art the bondsman of those that love 
Thee! Light of Truth that tramples falsehood! Teach 
me how I shall speak of Thee (390) O, Healing Balm of 
Life - Nearer to Thee, I lack nothing (391) Oh Perfec- 
tion, Resplendent Form.” 


Thou hast made my body, thine abode - What 
more do I need from Thee? 


In stanza 392, the poet has given an apt simile: 
§ Aen nQum éiGur ph Pbogsarwi unwind HaGor” - 
The poet realises that like a stream uprushing from the 
snowy heights of a mountain, breaking all bounds in the 
swiftness of its flow, so also Siva’s love and grace 
rushed torrentially into the crevices of his heart - the 
fountain of Thought and fills it, to the brin, so that he 
is conscious of none but His Glory. ‘“‘O, Splendour that 
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ariseth within me, in proportion to my _ begging. 
Having seen Thee face to face to-day, I rejoice”. 


Stanzas 394 and 397 are gems of exquisite melody 
and profound sublimity in.Tiruvasagam. Sir P. Aruna- 
chalam had translated this stanza in Siddhanta 
Deepika, Page 50 Vol. No. 3 and Dr. Pope in his Tiru- 
vasagam' has also interpreted it on Page 222. In both 
the translations the meaning is clearly stated though 
the witchery of the poetry cannot be conveyed in the 
translation. 


Like the rising sun that drives away the gloom, 
The Sun of Mercy riseth to-day within my heart. Ah! 
I’ve pierced with my inner eye, Thy true nature and 
ceaselessly ponder there is naught else beside Thee. 
My sense of unreality wears little by little. As nearer 
and nearer I draw, till I am one with Thee. Siva, 
Dweller in the Great Holy Shrine - In no object in the 
Universe art Thou fully seen, and yet in all objects, 
Thou art manifest. Who can know Thee? 


The soul was embedded in darkness; then the ray 
of light from the sun of Mercy - God-Guru - entered. As 
ignorance wanes before the light of God, the soul 
perceives the Pure Intelligence and there is no consci- 
ous differentiation of subject and object.” Tull at 





1. Vide :— Svetasvatara Upanishad Mantra 16;- “Surely is He 
the Guardian of all, in every creature hid; in whom the seers 
of Brahm, powers divine are (all) conjoined. Thus knowing 
Him one cuts the bonds of Death. Him knowing (in his 
form, benign Siva) in every creature hid, though one, yet all 
embracing, knowing Him God, from every bond one is free.”’ 
Mantra 20 ‘‘ Smaller than small, yet greater than great in the 
heart of these creature God doth repose, That free from 
desire he sees with his grief gone by His Grace.” 
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last it loses its differentiating consciousness or 
impure intelligence and becomes one with the untar- 
nished glory of the Lord. There will then be no first 


person (67 ono) addressed upon by the second person 
(ape off) a state of eternal bliss, where distinctions 


of consciousness are no more felt. The Lord and the 
Atma exist in this state of everlasting union ‘and bliss 
where the Pure Intelligence, Sat, has drawn the satasat 
impure Intelligence, into its own, making it shed off 
its impurity that has been the cause of its separation 
and differentiation. Vide Tirumular’s Tirumantiram - 
First Tantra No. 8 ‘ ség¢ am QribQumrcr.’ If one fixes 
God in the light engendered in himself by concentration 
of attention inwards and adores Him in that condition 
and then desires for His Grace, the Lord will grant his 
desires, being in himself. Every blind man’s heart’s 
desire is to regain his eye sight but supposing he 
regained his eye sight, will the darkness be removed, 
which formerly pressed on his eye. Not, surely, unless 
the Glorious sun (God) deigns to show to him in His 
Supreme Mercy (H@ergorrGa sarc cpeT aravor mt) 
And the sun is of course of no use to the blind so 
long as his blindness lasted. So he has to realise himself 
by ‘ Q@ai %or@urtiy’ (being balanced in pleasure and 
pain) and ‘ wewdiursib’ (removal of his egoism) and 
to realise his maker, till now hid in his heart. And 
people have asked and will ask always whether there is 
pleasure from this passage from bondage to freedom, 
And Saint Manikkavasagar asks us to consider the case 

of the blindman passing from darkness to sudden light - 
will there be pleasure or not? Did it ever matter to the 
sun, in any whit when it was hid from the blindman 
and now when it shines fully on his newly opened eyes? 
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Stanza 395 is full of associations with the poetry 
of the Alwars. In Tiruvaimoli, Nammalwar has a 


memorable passage in his second cants, third and 
fourth' stanzas, which echoes Manikkavasagar’s verse: 


Matchless, all pervading light, my Splendour, 
That gives me bliss- My Kith and Kin who 
are they? (395) # 
Tirumalai of Tondaradippodi Alwar has a 
stanza in the same strain:° 


Thus all the pilgrims of Hternity who are absorbed 
in the divine light, feel themselves estranged from the 
world where they become sojourners hastening to the 
city of God: 


In stanza 396, the poet argues thus:— 


‘Oh form of Spiendour, Ocean of Bliss 
Having given the refuge of Thy Feet (Grace) 
How can you ever leave me now? 


In the last stanza, the poet delineates the highest 
stage of experience. It ripples with the ecstatic bliss 
of the child of God who is bathed in the effulgent 
radiance of the divine splendour and who could behold 
that ineffable sun of Glory and ask him directly 
“ c65 gio Sor craQarort Osorno dark FHSTTUMTT 
@QsrCGor gsr?” 





l. wor gsTAMuST SUVES AUG huselaemainn pi 

corgi gO gt sCae...ccorsTaiumrs? 

565 6 OsraniréSérGw (S@qaru 2,3, 4) 
2. wiGgo Qawsa argu gearonat 

RES DTSEEQWO CFTH (396) 
3, ea hiGos sranfiuiaw ao naw pAdm@moeahwa 

ure aie urgapanb uswaprg§ (S@nri®@ 29) 
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' Here is the strain of the sweetest song on earth 
and the spell of Tiruvasagam is embalmed in this last 
stanza: (397) 


Thou gavest Thyself to me and Thou didst 
take me 

Supreme Lord! Tell me whose gains are more? 

Everlasting Bliss have I scored; What hast 
Thou from me? 

Ob Lord, who art enshrined in pure hearts 

Siva, dweller in the great holy shrines 

My Sovereign Father! Thou camest to abide 
with me | 

For which I have naught to give Thee in 
return. 


23, Ges Gartugea: ODE TO DEJECTION. 


Place: Tirup Perunthurai 
Quintessence: Sivananda’s Bliss beyond assimila- 
tion. 


¥rom the pinnacle of the highest experience in 
“The Psalm of the house of God”, the poet steps 
down to the realisation that he is still an actor on earth. 
A man of God’s life is punctuated by feelings of ecstasy 
and grief in alternation. The last poem was sung in 
Thillai, revelling in the joy of Advaitic Union and this 
is followed by the Ode to Dejection at Tirupperunthurai. 
In the ‘ Psychology of the Religious Life”, Stratton! 


1, Vide Stratton - Psychology of the Religious Life - Chap I 
Expressions of the sense of confliet. - 
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has an interesting chapter dealing with the conflicts in 
regard to feeling and emotion where he states that the 
“ self-depreciating is as real as the self-glorifying ”’. 


Joy that is circumscribed by space or time is 
fraught with pain and the poet recalls how after the 
enjoyment of Siva’s bliss, he felt forsaken by Him at 
Tirup Perunthurai when He and His followers departed. 


‘Qe gRGocr w#bGgr’ isthe refrain. Why does 
he long to die? Of what use is this life, if one has lost 
one’s inner purpose? 


‘SAV ERGE gormé 66S5GG0r @QipsCGsar GQeus 
UNA wy MACwer’ (398). 


The God-Guru condescended to reveal to him His 
light of Grace for which hoary sages have pined for, 
and mastered him by the holy word “ cre doGuara@ 
QT EOS LUSH UDDMe’ (399) and yet my 
lack-love self wanders here aimlessly ‘ Q@arayu Si sq 
Ger mesr '. 


His conceit and insubordinate pride were responsi- 
ble for his sense of desolate remorse. Indirectly he 
exhorts the apostles of God to be humble and meek 
and efface arrogance “Ags gya Goidgs Boul ew 
6-.6C ger” (400). 


Sorrow mingles with remorse when he asks God 
why he ever came into his life and changed his even 
tenor? “ @amQador Qu pi os sremtoris” (401). Even 
when He drew him, He knew of his hard-heartedness 
and rigid nature. ‘‘ My heart is rugged: eyes are 
wooden and ears moulded in iron”. What shall I do? 
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‘Show me Thy ceaseless grace, 
Show me Thy gracious feet, 
And destroy my illusions of the Flesh ’' (402). 


In this strain, the poet bids the Lord show him the 
open way to Truth. “Isit meet, I weep, being cut 
away from you?” ‘ Cew@f der nw mia gipGar’ (404). 


The Guru reminds him that He is always near His 
loved ones. The poet answers thus:- 


‘Thou called me tenderly and showed Thy true 

nature; 

Consecrated me to serve Thee but permittest 
not 

That I should join the holy company. 

I feel confused sorely, Healer of my Grief 

Dost Thou Delight in seeing me suffer thus?” 
(405). 


In stanza 407, the poet is in a reminiscential mood. 
When he was not ready to receive his tender grace, the 
Lord took pity on him and by His word? saved him 
from the fear of existence, and gave him the nectar of 
love and mercy. After that, instead of melting in 
felicity, he found himself intoxicated with excessive 
exuberance and pride. Here the poet is like a man 
who had lost a pearl of great price. Memory of having 
possessed it once, only accentuates the distress, and 
1. 14.2 Bor out ay ap 9H or & 

SFLU § OgUae IDA dor STILE 
STW WTUFZORS SINGS OF trusauy 
2. awoardéae Gar gurt_y. SAGO BON ETL_Ls 
GMsOaerer Ose pier Asrert Ap attr 
wot g QruudseH ODEs genet wEéGgs 
Hy wGorar QetuuQagw QeaolG sr (405) 
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we find the poet seeking high and low for that(lustious 
light that has gone from his ken, with despair and 
disgust. After the delightful ecstasy of experience, 
comes this sense of disillusionment that the vision_of 
God has vanished all too soon. Frustration in life is 
the ruling mood. ‘SafliQuardeé samaO Bar C mor 

(407. 40). On this same step stood Nammalvar when 
he exclaimed in the last line of the last stanza “‘ #u9d 
torindsy» Cioafus SiGa” “O Sea (of Grace) whose 

waters repose on Kailas’ lofty Peak.” It evokes the peace 

of God by a restful imagery; the ‘fevered groans’ of 
the poet find repose on the calm abode of the Lord.! 


24. wor séo uggi: ODE ON REFUGE. 


Place : Tirup Perunthurai 


Quintessence: Attainment of Maturity. 


The poet places himself,all that he is, his imper- 
fections, his ignorance, his insignificance at the feet of 
his magnanimous Lord, pleading with Him for His 
sweet shelter. At the end of the last ode, the Lord must 
have beckoned him, from the majesty of Mount Kailas, 
to come to Him and not shudder with lonely disgust 
to end his life. The poet answers this silent call in 
this lyric on Refuge—‘9yGugiar 2 mLGaaCuw” 
“T seek refuge at Thy Feet ”. 





1. Of Mathew Arnold’s ‘‘ Sohrab and Rustum’s” closing stanza _ 
where the fierce battle scenes and conflicting passions of the 
father and son close on the sight of the peaceful Ozus river 


flowing by: 
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The poet reiterates the disturbing influences that 
women exert over him and how their gravitation pulls 
him so that he begs forgiveness; crorL@onppaas mG. 
Like the shuttle that keeps moving to and fro in the 
process of weaving, his mind too wanders restlessly. 
His safety lies in taking refuge in God, though he 
admits that he does not know the proper approach; 
aoardr wvESiuCgsrr Os Pu NCwer Sear coor G is 
wamCuer Mer orSus Buyin 4 Hoa DGue, “To woo 
Thee, I do not know, nor even have the knowledge to 
know Thee aright’. (416) 


The last stanza reads very much lke prose and 
words rise and fall with potent magic measures. The 
poet’s spirit is caught up in the same throes as those 
of Othello just before smothering Desdemona and 
prose and poetry give way under the power of emotion. 
Shakespear’s tragic hero uttered “Put out the light and 
then put out the light,’ and Manikkavasagar uttered 
“SapmgQearC mar aPéSCarcr een Guercrar af B 
Jer minure” “ Give me water to sip and save me.’’ 
Why was he choked ? Hear his melodious plaint. 


“ Hager to taste Thy nectar, so freely given 
to Thy beloved ones. 


I took heapful and swallowed it. It was my 
fate Ishouid choke. So Give me Thy 
refreshing waters and save me-Thou my 
Refuge. 417 


Such exquisite play of emotions is found in the 
Alwars’ songs too, where this idea of “Saran” or 
Refuge” is developed more fully. Nammalvar has 
a memorable stanza in the Second Canto, Section 9 of 
Tiruvaimoli, that echoes the same sentiment expressed 
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by Manikkavasagar in the last verse of his Ode on 
Refuge : 
‘Tears Pgyid wrQsr or mtd Cover Gros 
WET Cargioot aFipmGlw crer 
HSER TE SON Sui! 2 oot Cor wit Coo’ (St. 8) 


Again in the last verse of the 10th Canto of the 
same author occurs these poignant lines on the Soul’s 
hunger for God’s love and shelter. 


‘Br Qapw yoo So gGurCw crare@yHpui os 
HINGE TMEG YITagZT@us’ 


This idea of drawing solace from the Lord who is 
the cause of their love, joy, pain, hunger, and sorrow, is 
the greatest message conveyed by the Alwar Poets in 
their “Divya Prabantham” (Saa?wirts us gw) odes. 
The only panacea against the ills of man is the balm 
of Refuge e7ary@s5o--gomugb. Manikkavasagar 
and Nammalwar translated their faith into melodious 
poesy: Sang the poet of Tiruvasagam : 


Best Gor Gur a Dupo 3 Jou WC wer 2 onlL_wiT ws 
39 Gus Gor <2 6L_ SSeS (416) 
Sang Nammalwar : 


yaGorar Dar 94 Gwor 2 o1 orig & Lp 
guoitg yesesCor 10-10 (S@auru@uwr,s) 


Why do these fragments haunt one’s memory and give 
one the of vague nostalgia as perfume from a 


champak flower? Because of the incantation of music, 
oesy and religious faith, rising as one in a flame of 
consciousness, 1b has the power of establishing relations 


etween beauty of the most diverse sorts. 
rr rE Eup eee 


2a 
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25. <yoruugsg : ODE TO LOVE. 


Place : | Tirupperunthurai. 


Quintessence: Lakshana of the Soul in Love: The 
essence of Devotion, distilled from 
the purest fountains of love. 


Wave after wave of emotional fervour follows one 
another in rapid succession, from the centre of the 
“ Pgalm of the House of God” (Garu? nA GUUBELWD) 
and these biliows break on the shores of our hearts, 
Form and content of poetry vanish at the touch of the 
incomparable melody of emotions. The surging 
feelings of the poet percolate every fibre of our being 
and tingle with their ebb and flow. We get into the 
realm of pure poesy as contain intimations of a 
consciousness wider and deeper than the normal. From 
now onwards, we know the poet is on the basement of 
Kternity and we follow him from afar, and glimpse 
into the ken beyond, with mute awe and holy prayer. 


He has loved many things in life. Our poet lke 
Goethe tested the sweets of life, one by one, fame, 
wealth, learning, delights of the mind and body and 
found them all bitter. Finally he came to love the 
most sublime object - the Master whom he saw at 
Tirupperunthurai- then his yearning to reach Him 
knows no bounds. From seeking (the cheering refuge) 
of the Lord in the last canto, the poet passes on to 
crave for love. 


my 


Lhe ‘Asai Pathu’ or ‘Ode to love’ is the outcome 
in unfetterd self-expression of a need in the poet’s 
heart. inthe first two lines of each stanza, the poet 
describes the psychology of his feelings and in the last 
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two lines of each verse, he strings the pearls of his 
innermost desires, and thus weaves a unique garland 
of love - a noble offering to his Beloved Lord under 
whom he has sought Refuge. 


My flawless Gem: I yearn— 


418 That Thou mayest free me from darkness and 
call me to Thee. 


419 That I may see Thee, my Honey, incomprehensible 
to many, My father! suu07 sre goer 
tst_GL_or. 


420 That 'Thou may look at me, my face, awhile and 
take pity on me. APMOsSarans GuraéG, yar 
CT OT CT CO FLILIN-GL_ oor . 


421 That I may see Thy Radiance and hold on for 
ever to Thy blest feet of Mercy. 


422 That my Nectar Sweet, be moved to tenderness 
by my state. 


423 That the light of Thy Face, Thy sweet smile, 
I may see, My father. “apaGQamwaf Cara®@ 
CPMICUWD BND BTV YHSHT FTR Bongsu 
uL_Cieaer Seorctris <thionGer ”’ 


424 ThatI may magnify Thy name in a thousand 
ways and praise Thee. The soul’s movement 
should be in consonence with His sweet will 
of the Jord who receives the praises of His 
Devotees. Vide Nammalwar. 751.! 

sp a 

1. S@garw Gury 751, expresses the need he felt to sing: 

praises to his Lord: 

6 gy ODE EHONDMA ES FOr CQEG Quo QM Ms aH 
Qa pd yp uryw re dor wir Bw ws 

fer p QaerGerBau Quer @srad &€DGuC@”’ 
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Thus, He asks God that He may fulfil these 
intense yearnings. In the remaining stanzas, he pledges 
his tribute of gratitude, should God grant him his 
cherished longings. 


425 This is the poet’s answer to the Lord’s question : 
‘What wilt Thou do, if I give all?’ Which is 
implied in the poetry. I yearn to raise my 
hands in prayer to Thee; to clasp Thy Holy 
feet ; to call on Thy name and melt like wax 
before the flame incessantly calling out to 
my Beloved Father.’ 


426 Then, I shall cast off this body, to enter the 
celestial city of Siva pura, to behold the 
effulgent Glory, and with joyful glee shall 
I behold the society of Thy true friends! 


427 J yearn to hear Thee say with Thy beauteous lips, 
“Fear not,” that assurance of love which 
alone can set my soul at peace. 


The subdivision of the poem which illustrates the 
state of the poet’s mind, 1s an apology, a reason, for 
the overpowering force of his yearnings. By his 
disparaging attitude to his body, the poet conveys 
his desire to crush the desires of the flesh. The desire 
to be in tune with the Infinite urges him to cut off all 
his desires to the world. He will not tarry any longer 
on earth, ‘ m@a&SQareraris CarnGaiGur’ Ina simple 
simile, he gives us a peep into his life before his 
consecration. He moved in the world like the tamarind 
pulp in its shell,’ without being contaminated, till the 
Guru appeared and taught him the ways of Grace:. 


1, 9 Gw gimtwwrTéems YohwbupGurs8GoCser. 
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‘Geran Quer aii Quran gs sb Bua O ser cor wireort_’. 
He revolted against the body which he called “the 
house of filth” (wqpé@arQ@ Biuwo Hoge g 
Flongus 420) and against existence (423). This world 
was a place where “ comings and goings” were the 
rule, and he could néver find solace’ in life, from the 
fleeting joys of sex. He brings out his struggle with 
life in accents of beauty and pathos: ‘s7G@ir gic 
arGsorer.’ So he calls to His Father yuu (419), gwar 
(425) to receive him to the bliss of ‘“ Mukti” from 
where there is no return. The poet expresses his two- 
fold desires (1) the yearning of the finite for the infinite 
bliss and (2) the urgency of the soul to free itself from 
the trammels of the world - which become welded into 
a perfect lyric of love. Tayumanavar in his ‘ ror 
GuG@ scrar saxon? comes nearest our poet in the 
magnetic, irresistible calls on the Supreme father and 
Guru. The yearning of the soul to see Him, visibly, 
directly, in the manifested form, is resounded in 
stanza 31. 
YONFULINS BHC evr oor 
Qon pier a5 01 Qinme a1 aor GuG@ 


26. #Psuniuisgg: ODE TO WONDER. 


Place: Tirup Perunthurai. 
Quintessence: The Beauty of Release or Mukti. 


Wonder is one of the rarest qualities of poetry. 
Poets revel in the elusive charms of novelty, wherever 
they find it. Manikkavasagar’s poetry teems with the 
element of wonder at the miraculous conversion 


El 


1, Vide Sivagnanabotham, ‘birth and death’—Guré@ asa; 
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wrought on the poet by the Grace of the Lord. Blake’s 
poetry loved to “see a world in a grain of sand.” 
Tiruvalluver’s kural sought is it “Dharma Artha, 
Kama and Moksha,” Kambar’s Ramayana was saturated 
with the wonders of Nature and man and Wordsworth 
found it by the wayside, in the simple objects of life 
like the cloud the rainbow or the ice. These gave him 
thoughts far too deep for tears. 


In this wonder lyric, the poet exposes the degrad- 
ing attitudes, vanities and pursuit of the base joys of 
life and eulogises on the wonder of the overflowing 
love of God, who blotted out all his imperfections and 
gave him a new lease of life with His chosen devotees. 
“} neither joined the company of the wise nor 
meditated on the Holy Lord. I did not pursue the 
good. Yet my Father saved me from committing my 
earthly frame to the earth, by taking me into His 
August fold. 

nares Cains Snéginar nas gm GargGguuG Bea mise 
ART RAW YRTO TOT MUD MLE HBFue Sort rio 
(433) 

There is a series of effective contrasting issues, 
one of the favourite arts of poetic workmanship. The 
poet's depravity is contrasted with the sublime beauty 
of the Lord as is brought out in the following lines 
where the skilful use of epithets heighten the effect. 

OUT & om g ULear Sr uit LI “yU@muGur BE BCG SG HW 
QuragGw Qunwg ams... 

OSH Dine oreaiégs wis gs vaor gs Per ated ti 

“I reeled ia the polluted, corruptibls fleshy body... 

Yet my precious pearl, dazzling brilliance of 
lustrous gems, made me “His” and joined me with 
the saints.” 
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His pursuit of the fleeting unrealities is pitched 
against the everlasting gifts of truth of the Lord. This 
stanza (435) expresses in a novel manner, the hfe history 
of our Poet. He approaches his experiences from 
different angles of vision and every time, he portrayed 
the selfsame event. He gave it a wondrous vesture and 
sought a hidden wonder hitherto unexpressed. Thereby 
his communication never fails to surprise us. The 
sradual development of the Lord’s initiation of him and 
His relationship with him are suggested in the words 
‘649, CaraQ@, ST4R, BSS in stanza 435: This is the 
miracle. 


The Lord caused me to take human birth ; 

He wiped off my falsehood—Oh wonder ! 

He looked on me tenderly—Oh wonder. 

He lifted me from the depths of darkness to the 
heights of truth—QOh wonder! 


Finally he consecrated me and took me into His 
Holy choir! Thus in the four suggestive “ causative 
verbs,” the poet condenses his life history and the 
wonder of it too. 


In the 436th stanza, the poet dwells on the wonder 
of the curious relationship of the Lord with the 
Universe and the soul of Man-—Poetry meets Philosophy: 


‘oD Zsamsdar 2 MOUTHS OS Diiowr Craps BH 
TD mLoG Lire 


ubnearudsrt Bivuiori ugn@urga’ (436) 
He is transcendant in that He does not attach Himself 
to anything, and immanent in the objects of the 
Universe, the light of Man’s Existence, like the all- 
permeating fragrance of the flower that wafts its 
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sweetness everywhere, without fixing on any object 
whatsoever. This wonder of wonders, is expressed by 
the Poet by means of the simile, succint with beauty 
and truth. 


27. your sFiu gg: THE SONG OF MYSTIC UNION 


Place : Tirup Perunthurai. 


Quintessence: The Experience of Advaitha. 


This poem is an expression of the Poet’s quest: 
‘eres Qurmen nonilonuns ctyoortsGs’ and belongs to 
the class of mystical poetry. “The special form assumed 
by the consciousness of the mystic is the perception 
of an eternal principle with which the soul of man 
desires alliance,” says Prof. Hamilton Thompson in 
his Essay on ‘The Mystical Element in English Poetry”! 


Manikkavasagar gives no symbols but clothes his 
ideas in plain language, and reveals the nature of the 
relationship between the human and the divine, and 
exercises a singular spell on the readers of this poem. 


The wonder of God-realisation in ‘the previous 
Ode Jeads to the climax of consummation or the Union 
in Advaita in this Ode. The question is asked: When 
_ shall the soul sing, dance, dwell, cajoie, caress, embrace. 
adorn, love, know and enjoy the union with the Grace 
(feet) of the ord ?, in the last couplet of each verse. 
The answer to these questions is the picture of the 
Poet in different stages of relationship with his Lord. 











1. Vide Essays an and Studies Vol. VIII Article cn ‘ ‘The NV Mystical 
Element in English Poetry’? By Hamilton Thompson, 
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“He came of his own” “al cp e@GarIar yor QO Zr aoor __.”” 
Iie claimed b's service. Then he parted: Gdég 
Gur sg QuMwr sogHo (4438), Oh! the agony of the 
withdrawal! Tears stream from the eyes, gush from 
the heart and my frame shivers with the thrills of 
love' as I gaze at the matchless, sovereign Lord. My 
voice falters, hands clasp adoringly and imy flower 
offerings await to deck Thy feet.* Such are the 
expressions of love, that binds him to the Lord. 


UTI UTIL Lich gy UT su 
WoGuir géan ou G sor my AarGeva’ (447) 


In this lyric on Advaita, we see the Poet implying 
the existence of himself — the soul and the Lord, and 
his ideal of relationship between the two of them. 
This is the highest quest in life, the worthiest pursuit 
of a Poet - Philospher. By means of his poetry, he 
expounds the nature of this relation as one in which 
an identity is perceived andl a difference is also felt. 
‘Sor CT ESES TUOCHTIOS (488); ‘2 eb Gor ure 
mtg Anu sor op (443). Ibis unity or identity in 
duality and the poet expresses this truth of the 
Siddhantin in crystallised poetry. When the soul is 
in the highest union with Siva, then the soul is not 
conscious of its separateness and individuality and 
distinction from God. ‘91fE HHO Quer wig,’ 
This blessedness is delineated in stanza 445 and 
. distinction from God.° 








1. Gerihég sarait @earmu a cir 
aGgrob Adiuu 2esgouru (443) 


ye . SOPERBS SPSS Somwaus 


ard aabrebh NGAI UITUEMNG UM FUIIFTEY (NV TAG 


3. Vide Siva Gana Botham sutra: 3 and 4 and 6 
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Whether sitting, standing, lying, waking, 

In laughter or tears, in praise or worship 
Whether dancing in different poses 

The soul melts for ever in dissolving love, 
Seeing that holy form, beauteous like sunset. 
With such rapturous thrill, when shall 1 become 
Thine —in Oneness mingled — say when ? 

In mystic union with my peerless gem. 


28. empriugsgi: A FAREWELL ODE. 


Place: Tirupperunthurai. 


Quintessence: ‘Che way to Release. 


The shortest, nay the quickest way to attain the 
feet of the flawless Gem, is to bid adieu to the burthen 
of existence, on earth: ‘ ar7St_W 2wGO anrp2Goer 
seo ru’ Then the great call from the Master will 
come. In the second line of each verse is repeated the 
haunting refrain, “Tonone will I cling but Thee:” 
“ubm srr op NCwer seortoru.” Here the idea of 
attachment to godis stressed but when the refrain 
alternates with ‘nopmarear un ACacr seorcirii’ the 
emphasis is shifted to the determination not to cling 
to any one else. This intriguing rhythm pattern with 
the mellifluous call at the end of each stanza “ Call me 
1, 0646 Gaegor a GayGge dea ow BAQbgd Gt gid 

GT Op 6 gylb 
6E6GD HYSD CaeryVgs arypsS cr@ Assarp 
mF SIU aI M OF 
Geaar Gur gs SGCGuMRMBs yp Corghs ABT AAS gis 
668 nudge mp GarGor cor Qureer wnenfanue 
yortiGs (445) 
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to Thee - in grace” ag@esGac maortyfwrGu conjures 
a feeling of reverie. The poet sinks into a trance of 
listless apathy and helplessness. 


Gg. 6 gQoorlioriis... 
QT HAI GGT GC) PAULI G)LD DON Cor D2. OTT SF G/U F/T & 
eur ig. ear bt (450) [CGsoréegG os 


‘lraise my complaints against Thee... I love Thee so 
well. Thy duty is to guide and strengthen me...I faint.’ 


In 452nd stanza, his act of surrendering his 
thoughts, actions and senses, brings out the magnitude 
of his joyless existence. Lisping words of love and 
trust bring the ‘ Farewell Hymn”’ to a close. 


“Shall [ bow down? Hail any one else? 
Will [look to them for guidance? Speak thou '” 


The vital spark of heavenly flame - man’s unconquerable 
love for the supreme Beloved - beautifies this ode 
which breathes not of weak pessimism but of abiding 
trust In the reign of Grace 


=a 


29. 4Gt.usg: ODE ON GRACE. 


ad OF 


Place : Tirup Perunthurai. 
Quintessence: Purification of the Soul from 
Delusion. 


The odé on ‘Grace’ is the direct outcome of the 
poet’s urge to bid adieu to the joyless life and enter 
the bliss Mukti. The gist of the lyric is contained in 


1 GsrqpaC@ VpoarsgBUuC@ scarsGart 
gam Quer ddarauGey GFaaanus 
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the refrain ‘ yy.Guer asfisemps gro wsOgbgGa 
oer pojorrGus’ “ If Thy servant calis on Thee, assure 
him Thy comfort mercifully.” 


The quality of the poem is mediocre and the 
major portion of the ode is in the form of an 
invocation to God. ‘Gugrufgib usa SHA’ g orib- 
Qu uorercror a mh (424) “Calling Him by a thousand 
names, till He hearkens to our cries and needs.’? Man 
cannot see God by his ewn efforts, even if he searches 
the worlds: ‘2 a@sareé Ggig.ujib arGaner’ (459). But 
He is the essence ‘sweet of those who love Him truly. 

DET COT DON HUTT Wor s Boor 
2 MFOawohagKir AripCs (4638) 

Man must love and God will grant Grace. This is 
the central teaching of the Saiva Siddhanta and the 
Universal message of Tiruvasagam. In stanza 465, 
this idea is stated. ‘“ Whoever offers fresh blown 
flowers at His Feet with devotion, He will gain His 
divine grace.” The Guru’s cheerful assurance to his 
loving devotee closes this lyric: 


‘“FHrom the sea of life, come hither to me. 
This is the way to the celestial city. 
(so apace and fare thee well.” (467—39—40) 


30. BG SEQH4E 607 011 Bau: TTRUKKALUKKUNRAM. 
Place: . Tirukkalukkunram. 


Quintessence: The vision of the Guru. 


The poet refers to the “dharsan ” — vision ~ of the 
Guru at Mount Tirukkalukkunram. ‘aig erty @u 
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SipéGor So.’ In this Ode, the poet uses uncommon 


and archaic words with rare effect; “ ¢s&@eGarer 
2 GareribgGod’... .eéRatG grr at gay’. When 


he was perplexed, the Lord turned his tears to joy. 
This alluded to the initiation at Perunthurai. Later, 
‘his mind gave in to temptations and he swerved from 
the path, so that once again, he feels stranded with 
no proper place to imprint His sacred Feet,’ implying 
that God will not bide in the impure heart (470). By 
using a terminology applied to the life of the fishes as 
‘namaGara, SansCarcr, sum@Gorer’ the poet 
evokes by association the pitiable condition of the 
poet who is like the fish living in changed waters. 
‘monmnG orer soorcoller Fong tor m0.’ 

In stanza 471 occurs the reference of the poet to 
his early drifting on the sea of life when he sighted 
the life boat of the Guru and entered it. What strange 
happiness he felé when the Guru appeared to him! 
‘srapicor 6eFi sFAr_’ (472). The Lords Grace did not 
fail him. He came to him when longed for Him most. 
The poet may have had in mind, the derision of the 
world, when he disappointed the Pandya king to 
espouse the ascetic life. :a7g3uw UsGuEe Quer 
aGariitperin car GQeuigrw.’ Before the scornful 
world, the Lord gave him succour, when he appealed 
to Him for mercy or Death: 

FTV FT ED QUTMOTMOUU DD SONEFE ToD 
F J CO) Li or & | 
BTIVINV 2 As EUGZ 2714. @7w (473) 

It is true that he did such immense good to me 
but by taking away the holy companionship of the 
saints, He has depressed me aeain; “ocraré, sues 
Oa ds Hip. wit t EpG oor,” 
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In this ode, there is less of poetic style and more 
of the autobiographical communication of the manifes- 
tation of the Guru on this sacred Mounts. From Ode 
to Dejection (@¢gSHoareic: sg) to the Ode on grace (29) 
(GUSH) we have a unit of emotive experience 
of the poet, with Tirupperunthurai as the centre of his 
conflicts. He successfully combated against the powers of 
the world and swayed on the rocking passions of desire, 
hate, karuna or pity, wonder grace and joy, and the 
Guru appeared to him at Tirukkalukkunram as it were 
to crown him with a laurel of victory for proving so 
faithful, amidst the storms of life. 


31. sertugsg: ODE TO THILLAI - PRELUDE. 


' Place: Thillai. 


Quintessence: Vision at Thillai’s Temple. 


In lyric 2 (@Tg93 SHwasaiw) line 128, the poet 
explicitly described the order of his Guru to stay on 
and reach Thillai. The road to Thillai had been strewn 
with thorns and flowers, and eventually, the poet comes 
to Thillai and is face to face with his sovereign Lord. 
In this lyric where the kochaga kalippa metre is most 
appropriate to convey his jubilant feelings, the poet 
communicates three phases of his joy. (1) The reminis- 
censes of his past, in glorious life and the joy of 
triumphing over it, in the first two lines of each verse. 
(2) The significance of his illumination by the Guru 
and the refreshing buoyancy of release from thraldom 
in the third line and (3) the delight of seeing exalted 
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Thillai, winding the quatrain. Thus in the deft 
technique of its superb form. its faultless style and 
nobility of thought, this poem reaches the high water- 
mark of poetry asin “ Tiru Ammanai,” the psalm of 
the House of God and the song of victory (S@muueL 
wi LG), 


A. His inglorious past life was a theme, the poet 
loved to dwell on, in every one of his odes in Tiru- 
vasagam. Enslaved by the sense, his was a life. of 
living death, ‘ @6Qw qawuwaD 9) OLLI SOIS SI Toor 
words’ (475), Anguish, he suffered in this life, encircled 
by evil deeds. He was ignorant and dense, whirled in 
the confusion of caste, creed and existence. He was a 
victim to age and disease, bound by the ties of kith 
and kin too. Egoism and delusion ruled him, and 
tossed in endless vicisitides, he had the constant dread 
of the unknown future haunting him. ¢ yoafourts wire 
EE5TO wpagarym Ho%er @’ (482), He did not 
discriminate between’ right and wrong or have any 
definite aim in life. This was the life of man on ‘earth 
‘in general, and the life of Manikkavasagar in particular 
as interpreted in his poem. 


B. In working out the process of his Ulumination, 
he builds up his ideal of the Unity of life, with the 
Lord. ‘Réimgsgsaar gs gaia sg Ranots# Cusco 
wert.’ (475).- From the complex diversity of this 
birth, the soul soars up, after its enlightenment, to 
the unity of Siva. Grace aids him on his perilous path, 
and the devotion and love, on his part keep him steady 
in his pursuit. Filled with a frenzy of love He bound 
me to His Holy Feet by His strong will. Once like the 
cow he was tied up, then the Lord gave him to taste 
immeasurable joy. The cleansing he gave me from the 
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stains of life, freed me from all afflictions. ‘ Gagmaar 
QeOsgeror_. AnQsrraimu wuorsggmg' (484). 
Liberation! The joy of release! The Liberator holds 
His mystic dance at Thillai. He, whois the diversity 
of life and whois beyond the comprehension of the 
mortals  ‘@Gugmesr garg gure Cugiderrs 
Qiu onus dw’ (484) was the manifested Lord whom 
the poet saw in the House of Thilla. 


C. In Thillai, he saw the Lord of Ananda, who 
yields endless rapture ‘ as gor qors 5 so0Q aren 
Goév seorGr.Gor.’ Heis worshipped by the whole 
world. The light of perfect wisdom radiates from His 
beauteous presence, that the sages and Gods too bow to 
our Lord of Thillai. The Poét’s experience of Thillai 
was the prize of intense yearning after Enlightenment. 
The Lord of Thillai signifies the highest illumination 
and the poet perceived it as the source of knowledge, 
and of the Vedas. The child of ‘Siva Jnana’ has 
seen the abode of “ Siva Jnanam.” | 


! 
THE MYSTICAL ELEMENT IN TIRUVASAGAM. 


After singing the lyric on Thillai prelude’! 
the poetry of Manikkavasagar becomes. more and more 
invstical.: Mysticism is a mode of recognition in which 
the soul is concerned with pure “awareness”, From 
lyric 32 (for@# gserciugsgi) tothe ‘Song of victory’ 
(Gociicnt_umt#) we trace the onward course of the 
emancipated soul towards the bighest stage of eternal 
bliss which all such souls reach and which is explained 














1. gortugsg 31 
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in Chandogya (V. 10. 4-5) Meushitaki and Prasna Upa- 
nishads and poeticised in Tiruvasagam. The mysterious 
relationship subsisting between the souls and the 
supreme Lord will in due course be rewarded with 
eternal bliss and union, as stated in Munduka III. 1-3: 
“Free from all bonds of transmigration, he attains 
perfection with the Lord;” and is resounded by Manikka- 
vasagar many a time, as in 


I feel no joy in this sea-girt earth 
Call me to Thee -in Grace! (28. 448. 4) 


In every one of the lyrics. from lyric 32 (errs 
Fertig gi) “A prayer”, Manikkavasagar’s poetry 
consisted of a sinking in rapture, a prayer for consum- 
mation and craving for the sole actuality which 
transcends thought and speech. All great mystic poets 
went through the stages of all consecrated souls the 
way of all flesh, the way of all prophets and seers 
through the sting of purgation blind, on to the sloughs 
of Despond and Despair, till they were in touch with 
the Ananda of Bliss. From pleasure to pessimism, 
ecstasy to gloom, despair to loneliness, Manikkavasagar 
soars on the wings of his mystic poetry to the House of 
Joy. An understanding of the general import of 
Mystical poetry is essential in order to follow the poet 
in the last phase of his scul’s sublime ascent (32 - 
51 odes.) 


The mind of the poet is filled with eternal forms of 
Beauty and Perfection* which were their materials of 
thought, their instruments and media of observation. 





1. QTTELW O@WED aTPaGaw Sart ri 
ude cror Maer ty fiuim Gus 
2. Asseenin 6arl_usg 
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Mystical literature resorts to-the constant employment 
of musical imagery, as we find in the ‘lyric on victory’ 
(S@uiueturc_f) St. 641. 1. 25. 


‘The pure gem’s wordless music then shall 
yield delight.” 

“ The reverberating melody of the conch shells 
shall resound.” 642. 1. 29. 


The condition of joyous and awakened love to 
which the mystic passes when his purification is at an 
end, is to him, the state of song. Manikkavasagar 
does not see reality but he hears it, in the lines quoted 
above. Thought is turned into song and the mind into 
‘full sweet (Natham) sound’ is changed. 


Evelyn Underhill in her Chapter on “ The 
characteristics of Mysticism ”’, says. that it is entirely a 
spiritual activity. The business and method of my- 
sticism is love. St. Catherine of Genoa said, ‘I wish 
not for anything that comes from thee, but: only for 
thee, O sweetest love’. Likewise Manikkavasagar also 
reiterates In moving strains, his great desire to attain 
union with the Lord. The lyrics on Dedication 33 
(Gm ps5USGg St. 501) and Ode to love (4ymeruu gs gi 
25) and an offering (2ufq@eorenfiiug g 34) flow with 
this intimate and impassioned love of the Absolute. 


In its journey towards this union, the poet passes 
through well marked phases which constitute. the 
mystic way. ‘One of the marks of the true mystic,” 
says Leuba, “is the tenacious and heroic energy with 
which he pursues a definite ideal.” (Revue philoso- 
phique July 1902). ‘He is” says Pachen in Psychology 
‘des Mystiques Chretions (page 14) “ the pilgrim of an 
inward Odyssey.” 
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In every one of the lyrics, treated under this 
section, the transcendental quality of the ‘spiritual 
spark’ becomes predominant, : 


Don mpsren LycorGt_or Ly mid 
CurGaon Qofiiy mo Cure Qamrt_Ct_Gar 

| (82: 512; 25) 
“auripam uripalgs 05665” (82: 586: 2) 


subduing to its service, those vital powers of love and 
will which we attribute to the heart. Under the spur 
of intense love, the whole personality rises in the act 
of ecstasy, toa level of consciousness at which it becomes 
aware of a new field of perception. Under this stress 
of the “ loving sight,” poetry is stimulated to a new 


life also, in accordance with the reality which it has 
beheld. 


Oh, to sink in Bliss, 

Mingling, for ever mingling with Thy grace, 

Melting and with soul swelling, in rhythmic 
dance! 

In grace, grant such Bliss of sweet union. 


Manikkavasagar’s poetry deals with the different 
phases of the mystical life. The awakening of the self 
to consciousness of Divine reality is described by the 
poet in many cantos. That the experience 1s accom- 
panied by intense feelings of joy and exaltation is seen 
in Tiruccadagam (5. 8.9.10.). The soul realises by 
contrast, its own imperfections, the bondage of existence 
and the pangs of separation as’ seen in “The poet’s 
prayer” lyric (€5g aowrooruut). 


- 


1, Vide Mysticism by E, Lender hill 
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Gradually by self surrender, cleansing and strip- 
ping by the method of purgation, the soul detaches 
from the things of the senses. Itis in this phase of 
his poetry that we find him using frequently the 
despicable terms as “sr@wer, sruuGuwer etc. and 
hurling scorn on himself for his thraldom to lust, 
desire and attachment, as in ‘“ No joy in life” aryru 
ug. Thus he moves on to Illumination when he sees 


visions as at ‘“ Tirukkalukkunram” and Thillai (31) 
HOOT LL! GSI. 


This is followed by the most terrible of all the 
experiences of the Mystic poets and that is called 
“the dark night of the soul” a period of psychic 
fatigue and mental chaos. This phase is delineated 
in the cantos 32- 39 from a prayer Sori $5 lors gi 
to a lament B@eiijoious, 


The senses are not only cleansed and humbled but 
the self is made to concentrate on the Lord: 


TMT CEH Mw ame & Henaciry & Goow So ow 

OUgn 6aCGar ufsiea Qarar Dad (83 : 500) 

Thou art my all — 

My comfort Thou - My trepidation Thou! My good 
and ill Thou art — 

None other have I here — 


The nature of the purifying process is to annihilate 
self-hood the adamantine will of man. 


“ciorsrQacrisiCucr use Ora aytbd 

| | ¥Y OSuer 84.508 
“Myself,” ‘I’ *‘ Mine” - I know no more! 
“ Day and nights recurrence know I not’ — 
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In this thorough purging, the soul is in the throes 
of desolation and cries out that it is abandoned by 
the Lord. Even the titles of the Odes: Gmpgs 
UGG) (83) evigaretiug g (84) 94. 5GuUGgI (37) 
give us an idea of the spiritnal ennui, the agony of 
the last purge. 


“SO GOS BMGs 

SHmpaic wornCuradé SRb SIGE Caar@GaGar ” 

VY 11 seek, as a cow yearns for her calf [89: 558 

So, May my pining soul melt in love: - The Holy 
lament 558 


Then follows a state of transcendent vitality - the 
unitive hfe pictured in 40 @ariug gs and 41 @ Ly SH 


usgi and 42 Gear ofits g, satisfies the three aspects 
of self - knowledge, will and love. 


Then we pass on to the true goal of the mystic 
quest: ‘Union with the Lord,” after the soul has 
undertaken the last. journey to God wT 5 BOT GS 
(45). Then his soul is merged in supreme under- 
standing, mystic wisdom. and eternal peace as. in 
SG wrte_f (49). 

In this Tyric, we get a vision as over-powering as 
Dante’s final intuition of Reality. The soul in its 
exalted state is seen stooping down to view the things 

“of the earth earthy '” Gemiaue ow sor int_bom gui 
H6ogs Goarvliuer m.~arGs stripping herself of the 
insignia of wisdom and power,  scrawafedun@u 
HE Gar ak@ x aor TW AHUSTSTCS 639 : 20. Initiated 
into the atmosphere of Eternity, and united with the 
Absolute, the sou! ‘self nanehted,” 


becomes pure, 
plunged in ineffable bliss. 


. ‘ . « - + + 
1. GQewaww DOW FSM OL SO BUT Abang Bor vite Ban g 


G42: 31 
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We see that, Manikkavasagar uses the language 
and imagery of earth in arefined and spiritualised 
sense, to express those things for which he finds no 
real equivalent in human speech. I[tis not his fault 
if we misunderstand him. Alas, “ we lack that strong 
music in the soul.” 


Thus, Manikkavasagar stands unrivalled for his 
transcendental qualitv of impregnating his poetry with 
phrases of haunting and undying music: 94 554.59) 
yearrips Go9uw w4ojysd wOICuGer 451i: 12. 
The choice of words here gives a shape and. semblance 
to the unexpressed or well nigh inexpressible. Their 
holy strains descend from ‘Light above Light, Bliss 
above Bliss.” _ 


The essence of the secret attraction of Tiruvasagam 
lies in 1ts etherealised poetry. 


32. Wort seer ugg: A PRAYER. 


Place: Tirup Perunthurai. 


Quintessence: A supplication to enjoy the Bliss of 
Mukti without a break. 


In the form of a tuneful prayer, the lyric SIVES 
expression to the realisation of everlasting bliss. 2. ear 
QoruF KT Srervuirer, ANE BUT ores <—YMCRSIT 
OFrburi garamn 7 9 CumGe (458). The thirst 
doth arise from the soul asks a drink divine - the thirst 
for the purification of the soul from the great delusion 
and the waters that shall quench it will be from the 
living fountains of love: Qundiwedr ams 2 OLuwiTrds Qin 
ares Gees OGi (457): HarGor él oT My C gu Beir C weir 
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(492); QumGa Caratr@ Ouisweri; Gurr, pi Sur, 
LGAcider, Lomar, Gdawr, youraor, wrart, (9)csr Litor 
&L.Ge (490). 


Love demands absolute truth. It must be kept 
stainless and pure. Flowers of humility. will beautify 
its shrine and that of perfect trust and patience as 18 
conveyed in stanza 448. The words Gaonr@u, 
Gover @ib......... CaemiaGsror mi Cort or x 1056 
<yorGt GinajsGe denote the imperative nature of 
his supplication for love. The prize of love, the poet 
thought would be his-without his asking for it, and he 
was disappointed, and then he prays that the sword of 
grace should pierce his gloom. (stanza 490) 


Instead of gazing up at the Lord, the poet, like the 
bamboo, bowed down, his heart hardened. Then he 
asks the questions, ‘‘As a stranger, shall I bemoan?” 
Yyuorroure 4uTrGaGey (498) Aargau BerGC mor 
I wane like the moon (492). Love thrills through the 
poet’s fibre, runs through his experiences joyful or 
painful, destroys his sentimental illusions as to what 
living means, pierces his cloudy dreams and remorse- 
lessly dissects his ideas as seen in the last two stanzas 
of this lyric. og 7éaaNGu werGQsar srGe@e pr Cgroré 
ForMurésSsTD BDI QASSTV arppssrCus, 


‘ My sweetest fruit, if [ remain an uncut gourd, 
How will that enhance Thy glory?’ (494). 


In nothing is the strength of love more strikingly 
shown than in the power it has to change our motives 
for action and also to create new capacities out of the 
waste Jumber of half formed desires, lukewarm 
ambitions and unused energies. -_He contrasts himself 
arg, orig. aysiu oS mor with the loving saints of 
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God apsuy odrery.wrt and prays for the ineffable 
bliss of communion, “when I can-always be one with: 
Thee in love and joy.” 


¢ aarig garg. 2 oOuCus®. aus ger oRG@ari QuGgeQss 
STG BQ YOosGo HHGauws HG sve3g’ (495) 


quesespweer== 


33, @mpss uss: A DEDICATION OF 
A BRUISED HEART. 


Place: Tirup’ Perunthurai. 
Quintessence: Union (Oneness) in love. 


When one moves away from the “ Great Protector,” 
then one is in- danger’ of thraldom. The intuitional 
centre must be at one with the Ananda centre. In this 
poem, the poet’s path is strewn: with the pangs of a 
mystic’s purgative. On the grinding stone, the sandal- 
wcod disc is revolved: relentlessly till the sandalwood 
paste is formed and then it forms an offering to the 
Lord. So the title Gmypgo ug-g!' suggests that the 
‘love paste” had to be rolled likewise in the heart of 
‘the poet. Emotional symbolism become the supreme 
shaping force within these lyrics, 


‘‘ Oppressed by sin, Thou will save: (Ga@mipssrw) 
if I labour hard, is there any hope? (2omipg srw) 
If I err, wilt Thou forgive? (2on10 5 Hr) 

If I call on Thee, wilt-Thou withhold 
Thy grace? (ying gro) 
Dejection he feels all the more because having 
tasted sweetness of love once, he was deprived of lt 


Ect EAE teense neh tnne is Mey WaINGR, SE EP tia enirleiueiae Sex) 
J. Cf Thomson’s ‘Hound of Heaven’ - ‘Heaven and I wept 
together, 
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ere long. He longs for the call of service. He could 
think of no possible returns for the infinite mercies of 
God. He feels a deadness and numbness of his soul. 
“@ paul wer opal 5 Burs” (499). 


The goal to the beloved is by way of entire 
surrender; the things of the world were excellent as far 
as they went but when a man had learned they could 
not give him satisfaction, then to renounce them was 
the wisest course. Stanza 500 depicts the beauty of 
such dedication. ‘‘ My comfort Thou - My trepidation 
Thou - therefore in my trembling fear should it Thou 
not comfort me?”! 


We replace one passion after another, only to cry 
at last that all is “ Vanitas Vanitatum.” Therefore all 
our desires, our riches, love, power, body and soul 
should be surrendered to Him, not bitterly, reluctantly 
nay rebelliously but joyfully, as is expressed in 
stanzas 501 and 502. “Thou art the object of our 
Desire: Thou grantest our Desires.......... .. There was in 
me a desire for Thee. In Thee a desire for me............ 
If there is anything that I should desire from Thee, 
given that will be to desire what Thou desireth.”* 501. 


When the soul is united to Siva in a union of love 
and receives a light, this is the highest bliss that man 


— 





1. Gspbamat Smarty & Bmw cermin gpip gw é 

we, 2 OT For af fd gang && oO 
BoESETH Gs 0p Caer rGanr—500 

2, AG Bw oor per F@uue Go, can be interpreted also as 
“Ryen that, will be the desire of Thee’ - Vide Pope's 
Tiruvasagam page 279 where he translates the last line 
thus ;— 
‘“ And if aught.else there .be that stirs in. me Desire, 
That too, in.sooth. is‘ Thy Desire -is if not so?” 501.24,25 
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can ask of the Lord, who is addressed in the last 
stanza as ‘ Beauty ’. Lhe essence of this lyric is 
contained in stanza 504 and that remains also the 
message of Tiruvasagam. The poet saw the unspeakable 
vision of the Lord and felt enraptured with joy. Day 
and night, he ponders on this miracle alone. His 
dilemma 1s brought out in line 35 of this stanza, 
“wenn wise MOurmibd abger sip pee LG 
tor mr:b”’. The irresistible desire to end this miserable 
existence and the irresistible thirst to attain His feet, 
takes possession of the poet, and the poetry of Tiru- 
vasagam 1s the solution to this problem. 


ere 


34. auiq@omreniici ugg: MY SOUL IS CONSUMED. 


Place: Tirup Perunthurai. 


Quantessence: The flame of love. 


The surrendered soul stands face to face and 
radiates the flame of love. When his sins are consumed, 
there emits this beauteous ray of love. <“ He entered 
my heart, mingled with my life and for ever dwells in 
my soul” ADE YSsSrar, 2u9t EQUGESTOY D TL 
Ffumesr (507), The poet has clothed this sense of 
sublime something, deeply interfused in words of 
exquisite beauty. “I know not who I am; nor the 
changes of day, and night. He who transcends the 
range of the mind has filled me with love’s madnegs.””! 


The poet was gripped firm in material pleasures. 
He was a prey to the vultures of the mind but he was 


1, cémsrOerarugs DSuer use By arrears gyih <# GB wiesr 
UM UTFER GL BETH odor os sr oT UWS5ZQSLR S08 
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emancipated from this bondage by ‘‘He who destroys 
the sins of deeds.” Is there any like Him? a%doré 
Gat min 2orosrls mt (O09). The nature of the piercing 
love of God is described in mystic language. erarG) gor 
Gor wyooruyGeeu Gaorggroar wb svCw - Love 
percolated through and through the marrow of his 
bones, and melted them. This is a dying to sense and 
self, and having thus tapped the subterranean springs 
of his own Jife, he bids all those who seek the treasures 
of the kingdom of Siva Nagar to come to him (510). 
Panting and melting, his spirit rushes on like a torrent, 
hastening to join the Ocean of Bliss. Such sobs and 
rocking sighs, we hear also in India’s greatest mystical 
poet Nammalvar in the closing cantos of his immortal 
‘Tiruvaimoli.’ Both the poets describe the way of 
Negation, the way of separation from the supreme 
Beloved with a melancholy both profound and passionate. 
Sang the poet of Tiruvasagam: CevesrGtor wetr aoytn, 
AF HOF GIJLD...... worGrear ty maGutGser Qefcity mw 
GuraQ@ortGiGer (S12); aeé¢Fbh xaSGaer srer 
TOs AGES MOS 9 SCuor; What I have (and need) 


I know not; what I lack, I know (514). 
6 4 DS MOT GHENT HT 367 HHOGSSS cro gre” 
“sqor UTAIGUAT, YEU 2dr svarus crarerGuw” 513 
“Yea, [am asinner, yet can [I not beseech Thee :” 
“Give me Grace ? 
Nammalvar sang in the same strain thus: 
“Gurg att_yt_@ oor doré ymbSurés ay hap 
LG cor oor wir or 
YOSE GDErao#rgd 7 5OB wisC Girl 
or oor gor iO sor? wir Qeoroit LC Kobr ? 
BI Qo@wijort. ég HCuTe cra CHU ons 
ATUNGSE TOMER BITAUpsi eu,” 


1. 85. Ussrb Us. HourwGer pp, 
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Thus, in this moving lyric, Manikkavasagar 1s 
singing deep ‘in the being that has somehow stumbled 
into that impact with life that begets beauty’, singing 
of the full flood tide of love as 1t encroaches, ‘avatles 
and finally possesses every corner and cranny of our 
being. 


AC ep eer 


35. weeuugsg: THE DECAD OF FEAR. 
Place: Thillai. 


Quintessence: Absorption in Ananda. 


The muse of poetry reposes in this ode and the 
seer speaks to us of the shadow of fear that dogs the 
life of man. The man of God will steer clear of those 
who worship the false for the true, and shun the 
ignorant and dread the snares and lures of the world 
(bin erib —y@peiorGm). The pilgrim of God will 
not fear the unkind cuts of the world or the fury 
of the elements, so much as those people who lack love, 
wisdom and understanding towards the Great Father. 
(516-518) 


His steadfast love poured in the last two poems, 
has strengthened him, that he gets courage to with- 
stand the foes of his ee Death, Anger of 
the great, Scorn and Infamy—these he will not 
fear but he recoils from those who lack piety, feeling 
and love to the Lord. In each verse, he recounts those 
that he will dread and the recurrence of (.y@5;G ear) 
‘7 fear not!’ and (7b e@5artorG m) ‘I fear!’ evokes the 
rasa of ‘fear and fearlessness’ — the harmony of 
opposites which is a trait of mystical poetry. 


a 
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36, Soeiurasy..s uBain, LYRIC ON PANDI. 


Place: Tirup Perunthurai. 


Quintessence: The growth of Ananda. 


The poem on ‘fear’ leads him to recall the 
period of Life when he was most subject to fear. _ This 
was the time, when after his renunciation, the poet 
was harassé the Pandyan King, to make good _t. 
money that had been given him to purchase the horses 
but which he had spent lavishly on charitable deeds. 
warrior on a fine charger, leading aray of horses 
(526. 532). Heis filled with gratitude for this noble 
act of the Lord and he addresses those of weak and 
wavering faith (Cg MmWowr gait 535) to haste and 
reach Him. ‘Then they will forget their self glory and 
be intoxicated with His love (527). The Lord will wage 
a holy war and confound the foes of those who love 
Him. Therefore the poet exhorts all to do Him 
obeisance and be saved: (gra ypaxrtraCa argo Gru 
giinser 530), 





Didactic element is preeminent in this ode. Moral 
teaching belongs certainly to an inferior class of poetry, 
and poems 35 and 36 lack the inspired realisation that 
we find in his other poems. 
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87, 99 é5usg: THE END OF THE PURSUIT OR 
THE TENACIOUS GRASP. 


Place: Tirup Perunthurai. 
Quintessence. Communication of Divine Bliss. 


The triumphant end of the long pursuit is sighted. 
The Lord is the Divine Physician and the pilgrim of 
Eternity is the patient whose ailments are of diverse 
nature. He transforms his ailing life on earth and 
makes possible the life of eternal bliss (amparm airyp 
alga 10MH6C3 536). The poet exults in questioning 
the Lord in ten different attitudes of emotive state: 


I cling to Thee: 


That I may live............ 4. 
Hor ever More............ 8. 
Ot GE XC nes xas sew sana nos tae 12 
In darkest gloom......... 14. 
Forlorn and weary...... 20. 
In the closing hour of 
death...24. 
Sovereign Lord............ 28. 
Author of Illusion.........32. 
Ever shadowing Thee...36. 
My bliss ineffable......... 40, 


To Thee, I hold fast. 


This lyric is one of the most popular poems in 
Tiruvasagam. In its rare poetry, there is the moral 
profundity of a ripe ‘Jnani’ and the responsive 
fervour and innocence of a child. Following the verses, 
we feel the pulse of their rapture beat between 
intensity of sensuous vision and its transcendence- 
‘Vision of mazes of beauty whereon who so gazes 
faints entangled in their mazes!” 
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_ The poet’s soul is merged in supreme understand- 
ing mystic wisdom and Eternal Peace. (yrosnGus 
HUT! QaaTg Ae gahitHorm polCu! Mma? ses oor t— 
ari_&Gus) His object of adoration is every vhere and 
yet nowhere (543, 31). He is the rotten fruit and the 
rm in the fresh, ‘ripe fruit overflowing with the juice 
of love. 


His soul is consumed in ecstasy as he dwells on 
the exceeding love of God, the father, the mother and 


peerless gem. 


Whast has He done to him? He gave hima _ mighty 
victory. From a sense of futility, overpowered with 
the incumbent weight of sintul existence, he was 
rescued and granted the bliss of Moksha 535. 


My ‘Treasure; Oh Siva Lord 
On earth, I cling to Thee - 
How can’st Thou get away from me now?! 


Stanza 544 lives in the hearts of old and young - 
all lovers of Tiruvasagam and there is the high accents 
of beauty, of sweetness and light in its melodious, 
dulcet music. “ Behold a mother ; Out of the abundance 
of her love for her child, she remembers to feed her 
child. With even greater love, the Lord remembers to 
tend and nurse me. My flesh cries to Him as the child 
cries for his mother. He feeds me with drops of 
sweetest manna so that my soul brims with light of 

1. GuaruiemwuGu QuGgéeu Cutty Beans &HtEGwW 

YODPESEWH YRUGCM ET FHGHEF 
QedeanGuw gu Rau sw #0 FS 
QeeaGun Aa GQugurGer 
Qidmo8w 2 ori s HaGsoru 44 gC gar 
gTHASEPS SHOHUBeAGu, (530 ) 
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wisdom and happiness unfailing. Then when I felt full, 
I started moving away from Him and dodge, but He, 
like the loving, gentle mother dogged my footsteps and 
coaxed me to take more, lest I hunger. A delightful 
chase? 


Alas! all of a sudden, my wealth of Bliss vanished. 
(The mother leaves the child to play and returns to her 
‘work. Jt was the child’s turn to pursue the mother). 


‘TI followed Thee and having found Thee, hold fast 
to Thee. 
Never more can you leave me,' 544 


“The emotive speech of poetry communicates 
attitudes interrelated in ways valid for many minds - 
for all who fulfil certain conditions of apprehension - 
poetry uses suggestion, multiplying the evocative 
stimuli brought to bear in each particular instance, 
that communication may become complete.’ 


The communicated experiences of peetry bear 
witness to a positive, creative aspect which the figure 
of a poet or mother may possess within the inner life, 
mediating to the individual those social values which 
can be assimilated by his own nature as to the child, 
the mother stands for all forms of the world’s stored 

1. ure Pars gUOw srw an Frowv_i 
uné gg & ureiGw apo wi 
oot of far 2. G&G w.crGorroall Auge 
@ VLILFaT Or 6 GLOMUS 
Csoldne Qerhig you YOsshegs 
GQsaaGun faGuqgurGCer | 
wr pier gs Osritig AsQearui Gy gC ger 
oTHASCpS SGC HSeaiGu, (544) 
2. Archetypal patterss in poetry by Bodkin -Chapter on 
sacred and contemporary literature. Page 323, 
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magic, so with the development of the inner 
life, these figures of the mother and child are charged 
with that same manna. It is the realisation of such a 
personal symbol that makes this lyric (194. $35 4) so 
entrancing.” The mystical attribute, incomprehensible 
to the man of the world is simplicity to those who have 
put the world behind them. They have become as 
little children and the secrets hidden: from the wise and 
' prudent are revealed to babes and are the common 
language of nurseries of heaven.’ 


38. &@Caesma: SACRED SADNESS OR 
REMINISCENCE. 


Place: Tirup Perunthurai. 


Quintessence: Llimination of objective realty. 


These lyrics take us into the sublime regions of 
mystical fervour. ‘They are the result not so much of 
moments of pious mediation snatched from an active 
life, as of hours of undisturbed contemplation in the 
night watches and the early dawn spent in visions of 
that “mighty and eternal light.” The poet’s soul is no 
longer the prisoner of his body. In communion with 
the inextinguishable light of God, it partakes of the 
essence of the Deity. 


The poet recalls once again the manifold acts of 
Grace which the Lord bestowed on him. (€ar award 
son@ns alisurnaen eserapwsarGr. 547: 8. 

3. Vide Mystical Klement in English Poetry by Hamilton 

Thomson, 
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Hourvs ApndesGar SSSA yt Deroor 
AQsaruTrGe Ceréeur arpa an srbQugurGer 
052: £7). It was lke giving a dog a golden dais 550:27. 


He ends the canto thus:— 


‘Did I do any rare acts of worship? 
Did I merit to chant the prayer, Sivayaname’ 
Like honey, sweet nectar, my sweetest Lord, 
Himself came, stepped into my heart and 
made me ‘His’ | 
So that this life, this existence, I loathed.’”! 


The mystic expresses his sense of the hidden 
charms of the Lord in a peculiar accent, which is the 
result of a special intimacy and his language is that of 
symbolism and analogy. 


39. Bgrujomue: SACRED LAMENT. 


Place: Tiru Arur. 


Quintessence: Tlie ripeness of Experience. 


The poet will praise none but the Lord, whom he 
saw and to whom he looks. for help. In the last stanza, 
the ripeness of his experience is conveyed. 


‘I seek no kith or kin: no place, no name I 
need 

The learned, I desire no more nor knowledge 

Lord of Kuttalam! Thy beauteous feet, I’ll 
seek 


1, Cf. Thomson’s Hound sf Heaven:- How little worthy of 


any love, Thou art! Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble 
thee. Save me, save only me? 
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Like the nother cow yearning for its calf.' 558 


It is in the constant search for a peace that trans- 
figures the ordinary emotions and activities of life that 
a mystic finds the joy of permanent attainment. 


Es 


40. geriuggi: ODE TO GOLDEN THILLAI. 


Place: Thillai. 
Quintessence: Uninterrupted Mystic Enjoyment, 


The poet has attained the calm serenity of the 
Lord of Thillai. The uninterrupted experience is set 
forth in this Ode and reminds us of Arnold’s prayer: 


‘Calm soul of all things. Make it mine. 
To feel, amid the cities’ jar 

That there abides a peace of thine, 
Man did not make, and cannot mar.’ 


The soul and body in rapture dance before the 
Lord of Thillai. Stanza 561 conveys the beauty of a 
pure soul who bereft of sorrows and distinctions of 
good and bad, issanctified. At the glowing touch of 
the Lord of Thillai, past sins are dissolved, present ills 
effaced and future forebodings eased. The poet is 
drawn there by the irresistible force of love and learns 
the wisdom of infinite bliss (561 and 562). 


In stanzas 564, and 567'the poet wrapt in mystic 
contemplation of the Lord of Thillai, summons before 
l, Qsrarc_ryusuryus pari— B@qws & 
© pr iGaor er oniui vd) 2. Mal ww OG papas c dv 
urhe deur gapouw,,.ugwmaprs 8 
erGyroiwareanGar, saranGor 55 Dear ner” (22) 
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him images and analogies which are not the chance 
creations of fitful moods but abiding possessions. The 
life of man must be fruitful in each of its stages 
before old age sets in. The analogy of the bud, flower, 
frnit and over-ripe fruit “is intriguing. A hidden 
treasure, he said was found in his life which was like 
the fallow land, alluding to the manifestation of the 
Guru. Before the illuminating light of Thillai, his 
poems represent the music overflowing in his soul. 
Thillai the House of Joy becomes dynamic with the 
aura of suggestiveness, and of inexhaustible significance 
for feeling. 


41. y50ugg: THE MIRACLE OF DECAD 


Place : Tirup Peruntthurai. 


Quintessence: The wonder of the Experience. 


In poem 26 on “The ode to Wonder’ the poet 
dwells on the superwonder of the Lord’s gracious act 
of including him into the company of the holy saints. 
The element of surprise is again the major ‘rasa’ in 
this ode, but is focussed on the miraculous coming of 
the God Guru into his life. The experience so portrayed 
deals with one of the crucial psychological phases of 
the poet’s life. Ata time when he least expected His 
coming, Hecame! Atatime when he was fettered 
by the chains of carnal delights, obsessed inordinately 
by the charms of women,-He came! Ata time, when 
the cares of the state weighed on him and he regarded 
the phenomenal as_ the real, He came! This is the 
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gist of the whole ode. In stanza 571' the poet words 
out a simile. He was bitten by the snake of ‘Egoism’ 
and reeled under its fearful sway. The Lord saw him 
raving and took him and checked his uncontrollable 
fits and fed him with the sweetest essence, and thus 
cured him. The poetic imagery the clear ring of words 
give a shape and semblance to the unexpressed or well 
nigh inexpressible. It heightens the value of a 
concrete image by a stroke, that sets it instantly in 
sharp relief. We can say that such magnificent 
similes are the achievements of the shaping spirit of 
Manikkavasagar’s poetry. It is these surprises that the 
poet gives us which make us forget that the theme is 
repeated. 


The miracle of his experience is simply but: 
strikingly brought out in the last stanza which gener- 
ally interprets the spirit of alyric. The God-Guru 
manifested Himself-when lo, he arose from the 
embraces of women to find himself in the endearing 
clasp of Siva - Sakti.* (578) 





1: srOuaGsgb oruésyn §3 aruiGa Horm sp bu 
SiGawe use $5...94 55438 Wears per Bo Sus 
DY sid # NCuCar—57 1 
Sqgarw@nurfeugg 9:8: 

UWSELW Car sawwk a Cpagw a or 
xysanrgpsconGu ! » or aiorurGar, 

9, bGe@aur ginCGwrOw Viwtg SifiGadar,,, 

| ve GCONSEELW CETOOTEC SIH sp 
ISIE BI UE g Sor yar Gen cmt Gohus 
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42. Qecrofiugsg: THE HEAD =DECAD. 
Place : Tirup Perunthurai. 
Quintessence: Revels in Bliss. 


A joyful psalm which praises God as Ananda, 
Beauty, Blisstul lover, Truth upon whose flowery feet, 
our heads shall rest like a ray of light #@@u, like 
a full blown wags, like a lustrous gem GaapGw. 
The poet has removed “the unwilling dross that 
checked his flight”’ and his diction, figures of speech 
and imagery have compelled the poem to a form which 
shall reveal the hidden. 


In stanza 581, the poet in the role of a lady love 
addresses her playmates and informs them how her 
lover has stolen away her heart, that even her bangles 
have become loose by her pining, but in spite of that, 
she has vowed to serve Him and none else. ‘There is 
a parallel stanza in Tiruvaimoli which describes the 
hopeless plight of the love-lorn maid, who is Nammal- 
var himself.' He describes the wonderful sight of 
the God-Guru who came down’ to earth like a sage at 
Thirupperunthurai surrounded by His devotees. 


Amidst ascetics, he made me see His cosmic dance - 
and finally He made my heart, His home, and claimed 
my services. Such gracious manifestations, He 
revealed to me wine am brimming with sweet showers 
of His Grace. “aruggioraap gloom.’ In the 

1. Cf Alwar. Thiruvaimoli 7:2. 

EG BD US BD & wr GUS ov 1H wiir er 

SUT TET DELTA OGD SGD 

cH asGer gh&Gaar a oir Tor at _@ ereir opin 

Qarvd Os MT GSREGH Qaor PS gH sr or 
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last stanza, he calls on all to join him in praising the 
Lord and doing Him service (588). The mystic finds 
great joy in communicating his incommunicable 
experience and itis this keen perception that gives 
him the power of putting it with phrases of haunting 
and undying music. 


43. DBoact goes: THE HOLY WORD. 


Place : Tirup Perunthurai. 


Quintessence: Understanding Love. 


Poetry is at its lowest ehb in this ode, where the 
poet narrates a number of incidents relating to the 
manifestations of the Lord’s Grace, to His saints and 
Gods. It gives great joy to the poet to feel that the 
Lord not only showed mercy on him but on all those 
who sought His Grace. Allusions are freely drawn 
from the Puranas and he has strung them together 
in this ode, which 1s an instance of narrative poetry. 
Love is the only way to reach His feet, where there 
is love Grace will flow; the Divine Presence will be 
seen, sins forgiven and feelings sublime are aroused. 

ET EO QURLS SHOT STL F SH Spo 

STL19& 6A ZIGES, 

Gagum G20 g50 Ser tr Yori. aon (947) 

Such understanding love that flows from a man whois in 
tune with the Infinite, will eliminate all distincsions 
and lead us to the Mystic Union; Gugam Ga@Q@s5q@er 
QeuiQua@ena (595). The holy word of Grace through 
love is preached as the surest means of attainment. 


a, 
. 
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44. creremiu8sbh: A REVERIE 
Place : Thillai. 


Quintessence : The extinction of Desire (or longing). 


The poet expresses his yearnings to join the holy 
choir and enjoy the bliss of union with his beauteous 
Lord - the same request is made several times, and is 
expressed with a renewing technique which can convey 
exultation of emotion, the poet reminds God of His 
Promise not to part from him: “ Aur cretr@ nosr 
OBO Awe eb QuruCur?’, Life becomes consuming 
fire, and from its scorching effects, only His intimacy 
unrestricted, can save him; “ 2ufq@aorGerm eriourGar, 
wBovor Gtt...... cron gyiuSt or1gr"” GO: 12. In one of his 
exalted moods, the mystic poets speaking the disconcer- 
ting language of intimate relationship and addresses 
the Lord in accents of astounding joy and certainty. 
There comes a stage when the poet moves in the realm 
of pure contemplation and forgets the actuality of the 
senses. Stanza 603 depicts the peculiar state of 
beatitude: 


My eyes see no more Thy Gracious feet 

No adoration raise I from my lips — 

No worship do I perform neither do 1 cherish 
Thee. . 

Self knowledge has gone out of me 

To ponder on Thy holy saints. I’ve ceased. 

My uneasiness weighs on me like a dead 
weight. 

Even if Thou should’st come to me, 

I should feel bashful to look on Thee'. (603) 


1. Adiefefigiw sree 67 ayaGear, 
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The mingled feelings of disappointment, unworthi 
ness pitted against the greatness of his cherished 
objects of love, give rise to. this poignant appealing. 
The last stanza gives an assurance of the 
certitude of God’s infinite mercy and the poet’s 
reconciliation that all things work for good to them 
that love God. 


' This lyric deals with the supreme ecstasy of 
contemplation. 


ee 


45. wr s Genre ugg: THE PILGRIM SONG. 


Place: Thillai. 
Quentessence: The psychology of Experience. 


_ The end of the journey of life draws nigh and here 
begins the pilgrimage of the poet to the city of God. 
We have followed the poet as a pilgrim of an inward 
Odyssey and at Thillai, we saw him in a state of 
illumination.” It entailed a vision of the absolute, a 
sense of the Divine presence but not the true union 
with it. Itis a state of happiness. Once he became 
“a mode of the infinite*; filled with an abounding 
sense of the divine life, of the adorable reality, he 
wished to communicate the revelation to all the others 
and hence his call to ‘Ye who seek the joyous 
release,” to join him in his last journey that shall take 
them to the true goal of his quest the union; “Gu1Garw 
arab asggiaroor.’ Those who are stead fast in their 
1. Vide Herbert's Poem: * But as I raved and grew more 
fierce and wild at every word, Methought I heard one 
calling: “child” and I replied, “‘ My Lord.” 
9: Ode to Thillai. 40, 
3. Vide Mysticism and Poetry by Brockington, - 
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purpose will never falter: “ gorgr@a@uud grégrGw”’ 
(606). Then follows a warning that selfhood must be 
annihilated for only then distinctions fade away 
“wort, GTlOosTit, UtFiore eresroorurwiine’” before the 
abiding will of the Lord “gad sag AGU 6H 
Gsraor@.” Thisisone of the constantly reiterated 
messages of the poet: “aeamtéQaranga@Gwcr Bae 
@GMuemu,”’ ‘This is the lesson that Dantee too learnt 
from Beatrice after he had scaled through Hell, 
Purgatory and Paradise. “In His will lies our Peace.” 


In stanza 609, occurs the poetic imagery of the 
‘“‘ Caravasseri ” “Qs@rg Csr@id Cura pGs.” 
The poet makes a rousing appeal to leave off wrath and 
push on e’re the gates of Sivapuram are shut’, 
“ yoni Cauribd npriuGuru: Fay sgier soolwert & F 
een iwrGrp 


The life of the blessed is indeed sweet. The sublime 
toys of fruition can best be anticipated by chastening 


the mind with pure thoughts of God and exalting our 
love for Him: 


“In this one line, the poet condenses the glorious 
consummation ‘that awaits the holy devotees. They 
shall taste to the full, the nectar of Grace, and filled 
with exceeding love, they shall immerse in the ocean of 
bliss. Hence he repeats the stirring call to leave off 
confusion and join the band of pilgrims, and gain the 
enlightenment. -To others, who are left behind, “ woe, 
Ob woe, greater woe unto them ” 


et 


1, Cf. Tennyson: “Oh letus in that we may find the 
light! 


Too late, too late! Ye cannot enter now, 


£97 
46. Daur. QwapéA: THE BATTLE MARCH. 
Place: Thillai 


Quintessence. The war against the Universe. 


The general (viz. the poet) had in the last ode 
prepared them for the march. Here the clarion sounds 
to take up arms against the forces of ignorance. In 
these two stanzas, poetry resorts to allegory. The holy 
warriors who are composed of pious devotees loved 
disciples Yogis and mystic apostles don themselves 
with the armour of Righteousness, Wisdom, Purity as 
they charge forward, to the heavenly fortress where 
illusions’ hosts cannot enter. 


47 S@@uarur: THE HOLY LYRIC. 


Place: Tirup Perunthurai 
Quiniessence: The nature of liberated souls. 


The evolution of Jivan Mukta is traced in the 
lyric. Ever since the Lord ‘pierced him with the 
arrow of realisation, the Jivan-Mukta realises the 
effect of divine mercy as the greatest panacea against 
the miseries of Life. Then follow the stages of God 
Realisation (622). The heart is diffused with the light 
of the shepherd who leads His flock to Mukti from 
where there is no return: “ cor FsmsgCuw gags oer 
Qugé@ew gof.” The unparallelied gift of His love is 
the privilege of a holy man of God (624) whose heart 
isthe holy of holies for the Lord, An entrancing 
picture of a Jivan Mukta is given in stanzas 624 and 
627. Behold the transfigured saint of the Lord! The 


Si a i EEE OO 
1. Gao oOsGser Fb sGr5CaE Cal gerer (819; 1h) 
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poetic form of venba is skilfully adopted to convey 
the sentiments of dignity, pose, tranquility and beauty 
which are the hell marks of Jivan Mukta. 


“The Lord of Perunthurai has made my heart 
His abode, and lighted it with Love. 

His light has cut off sorrow’s bonds, 

Banished darkness and increased bliss.'! (627) 


ere eee 


48. Uerrtorw srériocom: THE ANCIENT 
SCRIPTURE. 


Place: ‘Tirup Perunthurai 
Quintessence: Gratitude for the Grace of the Guru. 


Who made me a Jivan Mukta? The answer lay in 
the beautiful nature of the Grace of God who mystifies 
the scriptures and Gods and the ‘bhava’ of gratitude 
is predominant in this poem. References are freely 
made to the incident of the Lord riding on a charger 
and in all probability these two lyrics were conceived 
on the poet’s return to Tirupperunthurai, after 
relinquishing his ministerial duties, and express the 
poet’s allegiance to the Guru for alleviating his suffer- 
ings under the Royal Master in Madura. 


He praises the Lord’s sacred abode of Tirupperun- 
thurai, the symbol of his liberation, the centre of 
worship for pious house-holders, saints, sages and 
Gods. The eyes which behold Him spell delight. He 
is the goal of man’s efforts at Truth and yet surpasseth 

l, Qerun GuGge®e QQraen SD teqogrea oe 
ABTuULASSTOT aN gs gis Ger Sur» UMM gs Bg 
Fyrrr Qugsgieaouner ca gont_w AtmsGu 
eagrss Gerernira aang 627. 
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even gem like words. From Swopadesam the poet 
changes the form and addresses his soul and world 
alternately. 


Thus we see in gem like words of pure poesy our 
poet strives to dwell on “the flawless gem” and that 
is Tiruvasagam; ‘“wr&leér wenluGer wanfami song ” 
634: 26) 


49, @@uuem-wure_f: THE MARSHALLING OF 
THE SACRED HOST OR 
THE HOLY VICTORY. 


Place: Thillai. 


Quintessence: Adieu to Life’s Experiences - 
Emancipation ! 


This poem may be said to contain the cream of 
Tiruvasagam. The soul is purified of all taints of the 
“three Malas ” and has lost the distinctions of ‘like 
and dislike,’ ‘I and mine’. The soul is transported 
into bliss at the sight of the Beloved long loved, long 
sought after, long pined for,* and breaks into a raptu- 
rous song - this lyric on ‘‘The Holy Victory” is like 
the morning song of a lark that takes to its wing for 
the first time for its exuberance and unpremeditated 
art; and the swan song for its farewell to the world 
and its experiences. It is both a farewell to the vain 
deluding joys of life and a welcome of the everlasting 
bliss of Siva. Philosophy and poetry become frozen 
as the poet soars on the viewless wings of ‘Ecstasy.’ 

1 Guew QuiGg@@mé PBWED SUT CUFsADES 

torRer weniuFer nonart gangs (684) 
2. Cf. St Augustine - Confessions: ‘‘ Too long I loved Thee 


Beauty - So old and yet so new...Thou wert within and 
I without. 
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Here is a heaven in which many different stars 
shine. In it shine the intellectual and moral virtues ; 
In it shine all the Lakshana of good poetry instilled by 
religious faith and those emotions of love and Bhakti ; 
In it shine the heavenly excellencies- the hints and 
gleams of perfection, that show the depths of the 
nobility of Tiruvasagam. The intensity of the vision 
demands the greater act; Look at the soul that has 
attained perfection - look well is the poet’s command. 


The delights of the world are recounted and dlis- 
missed as dross when compared with the joy of union 
with Him who is Bliss and the cause of Bliss. The 
communicated joy is something like the joy that Dante 
felt after journeying through Hell, purgatory and 
Paradise, when he saw Beatrice with the ‘‘ White rose 
of the Blest,’” where flows the river of light. — 


This is the state that Tirumular pictured in Tiruma- 
mtram, when he said H#arayagorGar Hannswrb Yyss gH. 
In the blossomed lotus of the Heart of the realised 
soul, springs up the fragrance of the final and ultimate 
relation, the impartible parts, of the one only Siva who 
is without a.second - Two in one and Onein two and 
yet so attuned as to be one only without a second. 
C. V. Swaminatha Iyer describes this state of bliss in 
his article on ‘‘ My Master’s voice,” in the ‘Light of 
Truth’ Vol. XIII No. 5 thus: “the blossomed Heart 
of the realised soul alone can realise the fragrance of 
the ineffable union of & with a which seers see and 
prophets talk in lisping words of living light.” 


| In order toimbibe the poetry and the truths 
contained in “The Holy victery” psalm S@ciue 
wri our heads and hearts must become perfectly 
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attuned and then we can listen with profit to the 
outpourings of his soul. 


The poet looks back ever his hfe in the world.'! 
In a quieter mood, Tirumular summed up a less varied 
experience, 


“T learnt the object of my union with the body 
I learnt of my union with the God of Gods 

He entered my heart without leaving me 

I learnt the knowledge that knows no sin” 


Dr. Pope has paid a high tribute to the remarkable 
rhythmic beauty of this soul - entrancing poem. The 
intense mystic fervour of the song must make itself 
felt. Each verse contains four Himes under one oF gia 5, 
Each of these is divided into two precisely similar 
halves, which are hexameter dactylic hypercatalectio. 
Kach of these half-lines into quarter lines all the four 
having the same Gur Gor. 


aldrujes Aararss Liu.. 
Slot nud Slot 6g Gobr LL_t 6G SoH... aR LIGHT 
Blor usoor WP Gar) ag oot 1, ra ONT UG GET 
The poet’s farewell to his experience in the world 
is similar to that of Beatrice who admonishes Dante: 
“Tam made such by God in his grace, that your 
misery does not touch me; nor the flames of this burning 
-assail me. She expresses the eternal quality that 
belongs to all liberated souls-the fully presented 
meaning of his life. -_Man may yet bein the presence 
of the Lord and behold under the form of eternity, the 
~-{, ‘Vide Saiva Siddhantam - article by Prof: K. Subramania 
Pillai M. A. M.L. Page 311- Dr- Pope’s Tiruvasagam. 
Cf. Tayumanavar: %2a7G gr Gar con ol and YUM SES 
BOA city. 
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true essence of his hfe. This complete, yet calmly 
Impersonal even joyful return of experience to the 
raind, seems the accepted nature of the vision - the 
poet looking upon his own pain and mortal destiny. 


No longer will he be under the haunting influence 
of the senses, or feel the urgent necessity to search for 
the light of Truth, through long and arduous paths. 
The fearful lures of fair damsels, the panic of births 
shall not affect him. There will be no effort to shun 
the bad and espouse the good for “good and bad” 
cease to function in his blessed state of union with the - 
Lord' 635. : 


The melodious songs and dances, the union of the 
body with the soul, or of the five elements with the 
five senses, or of the saints with one another, or the 
confusion between the right and wrong or even my 
pursuit to reach the loving feet of the Lord - all these 
have no significance for the emancipated soul ( or cor 
ROO. ETuser cro gniar 1jHsS9Ca ) when the 
ereat Lord entered my soul. (636) 


Fleeting changes, and bonds, no longer matter. 
Entering the serenity of bliss, united with the absolute 
Beloved, the soul is in a state of transcendent vitality. 
‘* GT OT GD) DLW BTUSO) hu Fer oT HIG woTUIG Gar ee 
No longer do I pine for the indwelling presence of the 
Lord nor for His light to chase illusions of grief. 637 





1. Jtis interesting to note the interpretation of Dr. Pope 
whose translation conveys the idea of affirmation as for’ 
example: St.635 1;2: ‘“‘Joy amid joys of damsels. 
beautiful shall cease to lure-shall it not be?” The 
question, “Shall it not be?” implies the answer It shall 
be possible.” 
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Of what avail are sweet communicns with Him, 
enjoyment of the Grace, yogic vibrations of music 
longings to rank first in service or dedication to His 
Roseate oat, when my gracious Lord who owns me has 
arisen within me? From the contemplation of such 
pure delights, which no longer please Him, he descends 
to the lower scale and probes into the material 


pleasures and finds them equally impotent to affect 
him in his blessedness. 


Gone are the states’ when I clung to the image of 
the Lord gleaining with Holy ashes, when I offered 
Him flowers; Distractions by the love of beauteous 
maids, cr the YVeena’s dulcet melodies, yearnings for 
the company of His saints as for His Grace are gone! 
Such thoughts and experiences which held sway over 
him, vanish when the soul is in mystic union with the 
Lord (640). It is a master stroke of poetic craftsman- 
ship to set off the good pursuits with the ills in life, 
like setting off a diamond against a dark background. 
The last two closing stanzas of this poem are examples 
of the finest gems of Tamil poetry, noted for its 
strange exhaltation and wondrous beauty. These 
contain the touchstones of great poetry, possessing both 
in style and substance, supreme poetic quality - the 

1. The Kriya of Jnana is the seeking of liberation; the 

yosi Jnana is the shining light coming from Nadtarta 
andthe state of Jnana is the state of denying ‘‘I” and 
‘mine.’ Vide. Tirumular: Tirumantram. 
Chior g Par CIOB sr eaMgQuor HroisG 
rar g sear erarGw srQeror @ sar @amw 
arerg Ro CGuras@w srgreg GUGwa ati 
QqriaréBehmuGu sary gdsB@ sree (1474) 
Vide Saivaism in South India pp, 260 by 

C. V. Narayana Iyer. 
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Aristotleian high truth and Platonic beauty. Through ~ 
the incantation of their music, the following lines seem 
to gather up all the significance of the poet’s experi- 
ence into a “single flame of consciousness.” 


Qeroaduer @sy growl CGurms acmagg orarGs 
Rares ear ser gor ucrehu GerG QgrrceAsyy orarGs 
wWASMGweUTW UFUUD aos upous orarGgs”, (641) 

The rapture of wordless, resoundingly sweet music, 
the joy experience of enjoying uninterruptedly the 
light of His love within his heart, the sole possession of 
this unity of truth or gloating in His wondrous 
revelations, even beholding Him face to 
face, nay even the attainment of the eight fold divine 
attributes' - all these excellent bliss for which he 
strove, pined for on earth have been left behind. 


Desires, discrimination of good. and. bad? pleasure 
in the company of the Lords. saints, allurements of 
pretty maids gladsome realisation of the all pervasive 
light - of what purport are these to an emancipated 
soul in oneness with the ultimate reality? The kaleidos- 

copic changes of life cease to be attractive. Are these 





1. The Siddhanta gives eight divine attributes; °‘ Self exis- 
tence, essential purity, insuitive wisdom, infinite intelli- 
gence, essential freedom from all bonds, infinite grace or 
love omnipotence and infinite enjoyment or bliss. Vide 
Saiva Siddhanta, its substance attributed by Suryanara- 
yana Sastri. 


2. Vide Ode to Tirukkalukkunram :468,3: ‘or aalanr Qurgégs 
Yer’, This is known as ““‘Iruvinai Oppu” ie. “‘ The 
balance of good andevil deeds. A state of equanimity 
that results when the sense of ‘likes and dislikes’ is 
eliminated. It denotes a high mark in spiritual develop- 
ment when stone and gold, friend and foe, wealth and 
want, fame and scorn «re valued alike.” 
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not the phases of feelings of separate selfhood? The 
poet sweeps through the gomut of alternate stress and 
glory and in his beatific state finds that supreme 
achievement and complete cessation of experience are 
One. The other interpretation is that these are judged 
by the scales of pure wisdom and accepted at their 
‘intrinsic worth'. Pope’s translation of line 31 of stanza 
642 does not carry the conviction of truth, both poetic 
and philosophic. 


“The thought of damsels bright of oye shall then 
rejoice - shall it not be?” 


This interpretation is not consistent with the rest 
of the poem, unless we take Dr. Pope’s translation to . 
mean in this way. The heights and depths of his 
experiences on earth which the poet reviewed while 
taking his farewell for eternity, which while being 
possible even in the advaitha state, are transcended by 
him. 


Life has been viewed by poet - ‘aii from 
many angles of visions. Shelley said that life like a 
dome of many coloured glass stains the white radiance 
of eternity. To the religious poets of India, Life’s 
consummation was in the emancipation of the soul and 
its union with Siva. In this blessed state, the white 

radiance of infinite bliss streams through it unchecked 
and extremes of sublimity and sitaplictty are seen to 
meet, and the riddles of life are solved. 


1. Vide Prokessor K. Subramanya Pillai’s Edition of 
| Tiruvasagam , 
9. Vide Dr. Pope’s Tiruvasagam - page 346. 
3, Of. St: Thayumanavar- Gwewimrn WQGuyw Qa priya 
HS SAVMESSIGH oFOmujeh Farerib- Awese 
GOR LILY 4 
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The soul and the Lord apparently distinct, but in 
fact nondual, the soul owing its intelligence wholly to 
Him, and finally by His grace merging in Him! in 
Advaita. He, allthe while remaining unaffected as 
the magnet is unaffected by the iron which it energises 
or as the sun by the flowers which open under the 
genial influence of its rays — this is the doctrine of the - 
Siddhantam, so ably expounded in Siva Gnana Botham, 
the greatest of Saiva scriptures in South India. The 
music and the poetry of this doctrine, we get in Tiru- 
vasagam. The divine love (para - bhakthi) is based 
on the soul’s recognition of the non-duality and of its 
debt tothe Lord. The Lord in ‘advaita’ with the 
soul, enables it not only to know external objects but 
also to know itself and Him. 


This. song is the expression of that Highest 
love, and of the - realisation of ‘advaita. ’. 
After wearisome toils, through mortal coils the 
young, wise, attractive minister of state to the 
Pandyan King has changed his garb of mortality 
and donned on the vesture of highest gnana, and love. 
He has attained “Mquality, Liberty and Fraternity.” 
It is the servant of old. addressing the master, as in 
“SEGO aor corviuiu’’ Canto. Is it the ‘ sda?’ the 
loving mate complaining to her beloved as in ‘ Asai 
pathu,’ or kuyil Ode? Here is an equal a free lover in 
the midst of brethren, addressing his Beloved Father. 
Distinctions fade away for he seeth his beloved every- 
where. ‘saroll) arawugib rf’ says Thayu- 
‘manavar echoing the resonant melody of Tiruvasagam. 
“Whatever the eye seeth is Thou. Whatever the hand 


a ee 


Li Tutrodaction, Siva Gnana Botham by J . M. Nallaswamy 
Pillai. 
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doeth is Thy worship. What the mouth uttereth is 
Thy praise. The earth and other clements and all 
living things are Thy gracious forms, O Lord.” 


ee tere 


50. gorse wrév: THE GARLAND OF JOY. 
Place: Thillai, 


Quintessence: The Desire for mystic Union. 


In the last lyric of ‘sweetness and light’, we saw 
the thrill of expectation at the attainment of Bliss, 
vibrating through every line of the poem. When the 
poet’s gaze turns from eternity to the finite world, 
then he realises poignantly that material impediments 
still overpower him. (The idea of ‘“ Prarathavinai” 
‘.G97r7 558 Gor’. that as long as the soul is fettered in 
the body, consummation with the Lord is not possible). 
Tn this poem, he expresses his intense desire for mystic 
union, his inability to wait any longer, in moving 
language where pathos and joy are inextricably 
blended. That it should be entitled as ‘“ The Garland 
of joy” seems an inconsistency to the reader who finds 
in it the saddest expression of a bliss yet unattained. 
In the Holy victory ‘ S@uuemrwre_A’ pozm, his soul 
was transported into such pure picasuie that it flows as 
an undercurrent, bubbling beneath the surface even in 
this poem. The poet expresses his revels in ‘ Ananda’, 
inefiable bliss, indirectly by dweHing on the powerless- 
ness of kriyasakti. In the purest, ‘highest range of 
contemplation he weaves the ‘garland of joy’ and lays 
it at the flowery feet of the Lord of Ananda, like the 
other immortal ‘Bhaktas’-‘ ywapnacr yorteré 
Ste5TT Hus givaewo’. The title thus seems appropriate 
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and supports our view that the order of the lyrics in 
‘Tiruvasagam’ 18 based on the poet’s emotional 
content on the psychology of his feelings. There is the 
unbroken flow of pushing onward, towards the goal. 
Man has shed his mortal grossness in the poem on the 
Holy Victory (49) and the following lyric (50) contains 
the absolute desire of the soul of man to unite with the 
Absolute Lord. ‘“ Qefujer Zoré - o Qibarcor aor tAuwitb 
wn Gus” (6438: 4). 

The poet is conscious that. the failure to assimilate. 
the bliss of consummation is his, “orsir@e 9 Dust 
ugssseesris”” and not the Lord’s lack of love “ocr Ga 
Qor mit Goo maiady.” The life of man truly is like a 
puppet show “Cgroder uramas 557 Ls Hr” (645) 
and is contrasted with the life of a consecrated soul, 
whom the Lord drew in love, taught wisdom, and 
revealed Himself -“wuragymant_y ayJart_y wryr 
aac GeyCuuys Carawmeri_y yorltriré Gary. 
Cur starS@ m@GQaGgs” (645). How touchingly, he 
expresses his greatest yearning. “ @@uaiGu! uUGCalér 
UudaG seer srer utr pM or kori wwsQesr est Cour * - 
(646) My GuruGem! IfIam doomed to so much 
suffering now, and there is no way out of it, ‘of . what 
use is the prospect of any gain afterwards? 


A child’s appeal always moves the heart of a 
mother to tender compassion. If the Divine Mother 
does not cherish me, I shall become a weakling and 
wont I perish then? Show me Thy goodness for my 
trust ison Thee. Thou art My refuge, my mother. 
Hast Thou no mercy upon me? Thou took me once in 
Thy fold. Now is there no place for me? - “ g7@u 
To Heo Siro sCser sure ererurciwenGu, 
BTCWT BOW 2 OF Yortrw sro srr 
Cav sori. Gour ** (647). 
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“Who shall be my comfort, if Thou dost not take 
pity on me, Ah! Lord of Thillai” “ sam Qaiar @afig 
Deer dor ye5see croruct aCrrgrer...... Bodv wr 
ory GonassC so Qolgsrar Coo@eu” (648). 
The poet has faith that the peerless splendour will 
come to his support at a time when he knows not what 
to do—‘GewiaGsrar gb w#PCwGor @giiu wfius 
uresGerB” (649). | 


What sublime love! The poet’s last, poignant 
appeal to ight him to the life of bliss in the Lord. 


51. w¢Gerti uGan: THE LYRIC OF RELEASE. 
Place : Thillai. 


Quintessence : The marvels of attainment. 


His life-long appeal.is answered. Release at last ! 
If the lyric on Victory S@ciuietwrt_& is one of the 
exquisite gems of poetry, the ‘lyric of release’ yeGeru 
aud is one of the finest interpretation of poetry in 
religion. 


We had glimpses of the nature of release in sort 
1415 g (31.1) and in the temple lyric (394.22) but in this 
last poem of Tiruvasagam, the ideal of Mukti is 
delineated in matchless poetry. | 


The poet reviews his whole life experiences. the 
fierce struggles against the ways of the flesh, the 
amazing transfiguration from the spirit of heaviness to 
that of buoyant joy. The main idea is the wondrous 
work of divine grace within him— yssdaroarg 
& Gon Wau (Opt Qupart #FGerGar,” 
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In stanza 650, we get the vision of “Tirupperun 
thurai.” Before his conversion, he was in the company 
of men of erudition and philosophers and found no 
happiness there. Then the Lord of Perunthurai revealed 
to him the path of love. At the close of his great song 
of songs - the poet’s voice is calm and gentle, as he 
mused on the tranquil joys of attaining the fect of the 
Lord out of the bondage of ignorance and passion into 
the liberty of love and light, through the way of love. 


“Long I strove with ‘ignoramus’ who knew 
not the truth. The path of love He showed 
and cleansed me of my sins reft me from the 
bonds of the mind and consecrated. Who 
could plum the riches of His Grace that was 
mine Oh, the wonder of it! 


During his journey to the Lord, he endured periods 
of gloom when the face of the Lord was hid as well as 
he saw the splendo of light when world was transfigured 
in the radiance of His love. Then came crowning bliss 
of emancipation when the soul, “finally set free from 
the influence of the threefold defilement, through the 
Grace of Siva, obtains divine wisdom, and so rises to 
live eternally i in the conscious, full a of Siva’s 
presence, in conclusive bliss.”’ 


Come Thou Lord of Grace and hence vain deluding 
joys !-F 9 ee daer CerrGw GPaaeGorGecib alc arid 
(651)'”. In unfathomable love, He took me, and 
freed me from the weariness of existence— o7 ar oor 
Loot oN LICKaM GF Coor win or (D.”” 


— 


1. Vide Thayumanavar — srexGuG@ GQaaraan ai (11) 
“ers arret gia earner sHoenwrw afapace w 
CursgyGrC pl dew Qurererium sro Sue ?”’ 
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Thus we see that love illuminates all his feelings, 
thoughts and acts and leads him to the Great Path of 
Truthful wisdom—gru@s §Gw Ce apd ascor orto (658). 
“ Benumbed by the pangs of sorrow I stood: Then I 
gained the light of Thy healing Grace’- @s@jerwqgur 
rT PSUs aot HaotQupG mar (654). Man can 
never be saved by his own efforts. The Master-Guru 
must bid him ‘come’ and extend his loving protection- 
a Hen sesmrsror 2 ooturGor wyig.Gudr as or ar Mes 
Ceraccr mmohu arapr Quart sFGerGa (654). 

Fleeting is the body. Fleéting too are the ravishing 
‘sensual pleasure and how can the soul be cleansed of all 
its stains? The Guru lead me out of the mire gently 
as a physician would lead a paralytic patient - muw sas 
@ar@Q@ Gurég—with wondrous love. He massages my 
pain and frees the knotty bars of bondage ‘ur sQugpis 
STOW.” How soothing and suggestive! Then He 

taught me the way of Bliss exactly as a sick man 
sheath know the secrets of health. The way to Bliss 
is sure, if a strong cord of intimate love binds me with 
the source of Excellence; “ peerr tee Q@ur@Ger”’ 
(656). 

What T. 8. Eliot says in hi in his study of Dante’s Divine 
comedy, can well be applied to the poet of Tiruvasagam: 
“Nowhere in poetry has experience so remote from 
ordinary experience been expressed so concretely. Une 


can fecl the awe at the power of the master who _coul 
thus at every moment realise the inapprehensible in 


visuvl images. It is the utmost power of the poet. How 
scant the speech and how faint for my conception ? 
How true is this criticism of Tiruvasagam ! = 

In the last stanza, he poignantly recalls his ex- 
periences. From the lowest, last step of degradation 
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(so full of humiliation isa true devotee) the Lord 
took him as something worth and elevated, nay 
exalted him, hkea dog lifted in a fine chariot. 
“sum wu arQuraQnres erwHalnis g 0 piel ss 
HOW Querésamwoiu arapr Qu nant 9*sFserCar” 
‘The peerless, matcliless divine mother, gave me 
grace - Who is so blessed like myself? Oh, wonder of 
wonders !’”’ 658: 


Thus on this holy note of wonder, closes Tiru- 
vasagam the pilgrimage of the poet fromthe Finite 
&..@aé& with his soul chanting ‘Namacivaya’ to the 
Infinite af-_@adév where he learnt the significance of 
‘Sivayanama. The poet brings out the different 
relationships in which he stood to the Lord, at different 
stages of his Progress. . He calls Him as the Father 
(650), the Mystic Dancer (651), the Gracious Lord (652), 
the lofty peerless Giver (653), the Master (654), the Bliss- 
ful (655), the loving Guru (656), the primal source and 
the tender Mother (658). The poet in turn becomes the 
child, the humble devotee, the ardent disciple, the 
weary beggar, the servant till He is drawn to Him 
in mystic union, the rasa of ‘Santhi’ ably expounded by 
Abinarabharati fills our being absolutely with peace, 
pefect peace. 


The spiritual relations this poem communicates - 
relations not easily detachéd for separate consideration 
from the total experience of the poem but which we 
may recall in some such form as this: The beauty of 
a life of love, the glory of the divine grace acting upon 
the heart of man, revealing his weakness, the wonder 
of the life in God renewed after the stagnation on earth 
and lastly the sublimity of the word that can make 
immortal, the eternal word. 
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In y¢@eruiuSan or The Lyric of Release,” the 
poet, we find, islaid asleep in body and becomes a living 
soul. Itis of such heavenly bliss, that Wordsworth 
says : : 

“ And all affections, by communion raised 

From earth to heaven, from human to divine.” 

The subtle witchery of joy is caught in the Poem 
where words are as: ‘In an organ, from one. blast of 
wind, to many a row of pipes, the sound breathes!’ 


Ww 
THE ADVAITIC EXPERIENCE AS POETRY. 


George Santayana in “Interpretations of poetry 
and Religion,” says that Religion and poetry are iden- 
tical in essence and differ merely in the way in which 
they are attached to practical] affairs. 


In our best study of poetry, are we sensible that 
the criticism of poetry in the study of things spiritual? 
M. Bremond in “Prayer and poetry” says that “all art 
constantly aspires to the condition of poetry : - they 
are as truly poetry, they are more truly prayers.” 


Indian poets conceived poetry. as a. kind of philo- 
sophy touched with emotion. ‘The poet is the prophet 
of the world’s final causes ; the interpreter of a creation 
groaning and traveiling after its proper meanings. The 
poet sees the infinite Truth in his most exalted and 
entranced moods and spends his less exalted moments in 
giving form ‘and expression to his realisations. The 
ideal of poesy wherein Song and Self-realisation become 
one in joy is of the essence of Indian conception of the 
mission of art. It is in the fitness of things that 
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aesthetic delight and spiritual bliss are expressed by 
the suggestive word “Rasa.” In India is found the 
golden link between Poetry, Religion and Philosophy. 


A profound response to great poetic themes can be 
secured only living with such themes, dwelling and 
brooding upon them, choosing these moments when the 
mind seems spontaneously to open itself to their 
influence.’ 


Manikkavasagar's | Tiruvasagm, like Dante’s 
Divine Comedy sees the light of day from a passionate_ 


personal e experience ; yet the accepted religious back- 
ground - comprising the Almighty, Soul and the World 


and their intimate relationship, the wonderful emanci- 
pation of the soul, the vision of its mystic union with 


God, - is presente in Tiruvasagam as an 
intimate experience, expressed with a technique which 


conveys his exultation of reason, emotion and fe faith 3 in 


St 


living in the sense of Truth. 


In reading Dante, we must enter the world of 13th 
century catholicism. We are not called upon to believe 
what Dante believed but we are called upon more and 
more to understand it. The vital matter is that ‘Divine 
Comedy’ is a whole; that we must in the end come to 
understand every part in order to understand any 
part. In the same way, Tiruvasagam gives us not 
merely a coherent system of Philosophy which in later 
years came to be known as “Saiva Siddhanta’”, but 
also the individual throb of emotional realisation, in 
which, by means of that system, a man feels he under- 
stands and can love the inmost reality of things. The 


1. Vide Keat’s letters to Reynolds. 
2. Vide Dante by T. 8S. Eliot, 
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‘poet’s feeling of the truth of what he related seems 
more interfused with the poem’s values. 


Maud Bodkin says' “Sofaras Plato or Vergil, 
Milton or Dante, by the power and magic of speech 
lights up for me these symbols so that with the poet 
exult in fuller possession and mastery of my life’s 
experience, so far, I response to the poem with full 
public faith.” 


Manikkavasagar lived in the centre of the religious 
depths of “Saivaism,’’ and his poem contains concep- 
tions as are taken over from the religious beliefs of his 
day, yet its poetic value rests on the release of the 
personal and emotional experience of the poet. In his 
poem, he is moved to express all the moods - grand and 
depressing moments of himself. Tiruvasagam is unique 
because universal types of experience and images of 
almost universal range are realised in fullness through 
the medium of poetry and the poet’s experience has 
special relations-to religion and philosophy. 


In our study of the poem, we have tried to show 
that approach through poetry can bring new light to 
bear upon the great truths that appear in religious 
experience. 


What is the sum total of. the = spiritual 
heritage communicated by Manikkavasagar? ‘ Does the 
thought and imagery in Tiruvasagam constitute a satis- 
fying expression of the permanent vital experience of 
the poet? However one may try to avoid the personal 
note, and attempt to analyse one’s own response by the 

1. Vide’ Archetypal Patterns in Poetry-Chapter on “Heaven 
and Hell’? by Maud Bodkin. The Profession of Poetry 
by Garmod. 
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judgement of others, yet it is the testimony of individual 
feeling that one must in the end put forward. That we 
may participate in the “ Trath and Beauty” of Tiru- 
‘vasagam, we must be emotionally responsive to the 
technique through which attitudes and imagery of the 
poet’s experience are evo oked. 


The peculiar relationship of the Lord with the 
soul, the thirst that from the soul doth rise to realise 
the bliss in the Lord, this forms the quintessence of 
the poetry and philosophy of Tiruvasagam. The truth 
of the “ Adwaita ” is immortalised by Manikkavasagar 
in his poem. 


“The Saiva Siddhanta,” said T. N. Sargunar in 
International Review of Missions, Vol. IT ‘ Possesses 
by for the richest literature and holds the greatest 
place in the life of South India.” 


The charm of Tiruvasagam hes in the perfect 
harmony between the poet’s beliefs, and his own 
experience which contributes to the poems element ; 
and as such it evokes a far greater appeal than thie 
abstract philosophical treatises as the Meykanda 
Sastras. | 


The transition from the human to the divine, 
from time tothe cternal, from the many to .the one, 
and such experiences of the poet are interpreted by the 
emotional symbolism, liberated by the power of 
Manikkavasagazr’s poetry. The poet resorts to allegories, 
metaphors and similes direct and implied, proverbial 
sayings and deviations in poetic craftsmanship as the 
change of metre and form of address (Swabadesam 
and Annyabadesam) devices of sending messages 
. through kuyil and parrot,. adopting the folk lore of 
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the peasants, or the technique of ‘‘Agaturai” and 
symbolism and imagery current during his day and 
gleaned from the puranas and scriptures - these are the 
aids to evoke the right feelings of the yearning oc. tho 
soul, to realise its goal. The poet, like anothar mystic 
poet of the West William Blake' uses symbols chosen 
within the common experience of the readcr to tell 
him about something without. 


It is interesting to analyse the way in which the 
poet has built up and beautified with recurrences aud no 
one can equal Manikkavasagar in the unique use of 
this poetic technique of repetition of words. ideas and 
experiences the elaboration of a symphony in which 
God, soul and world participate, and mingle in their 
true relationship. The communication of this realisa- 
tion is conveyed in the highest poesy, in Tiru- 
vasagam.* 


In the poet’s own words, his poem is a magnificent 
garland of praise to the supreme one. 


Ph STOW QBHUL Qo Hilaco»¢rsgs Bway w 
BG sTob ury sr Oger Sarowris GET Sir 


Let us sing the thousand names of the one who 
has no name, no form (235. 3~4). 





1. Blake: ‘‘What is the price of Experience? Do men buy it for 
a song? Or wisdom fora dance in the street? No. it is 
bought with the price of all that a man hath, his home, his 
wife, his children. Wisdom is sold in the desolate market 
where none come to buy and in the withered field where the 
farmer ploughs for bread in vain.” 

9. CGurpDsSIGaaue:. “Gmpuyarus Cura oduar 
prGuer GOWSS OFT orion dv QarortGerGuTr p H(220) 
Vide orotiésarerar agercg by Swami Vedachaiam, 
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In Tiruvandap Paghuthi (S@aer: uG®) is 
described the nature of the world which undergoes the 
process of birth, development and decay. These are 
due te and controlled by an Intelligent Being. “ #atw 
aréis QuaSurer - He is the supreme One who exists 
in the minutest atoms.” He igs the ‘ Ancient One’ 
(iam pGuirer) who causes the process of Involution and 
Evolution through His Sakti which operates by taking 
many forms. The subordinate agents of creation, 
preservation and dissolution are all animated by Him: 


UOLUGuT D UML & Fb UMPBuUTE LIL FEMA 
STUGUID &1SGH SL_ajor Srlitimal 
STLIGUTOH BUI U BBE. 00. (3. 13-15) 


In Tiruvasagam we find constant references to the 
fact that the aifies, entrusted with the world 
processes, called Creator, Protector and Destroyer do 
not know him - “apa 9 DDat wrat ohm Dori” 
(375). Hence at the end of the Involution, the God 
that remains unaffected by it should be its author. 
SOUL QO) y Gus sorGira arore -“ He discerns 
the acon and its end.” ‘ Eternal source of all’ 


aie Out & SFU Soucsr 

GFirw Qur Svs UG 4 STESHESGN WOM M 
Cars areu dan agdoaw apt dB 
Cf GTO G UI STO UTEEC FEM GS. 


He is the God of Gods, not percetved by the King 
of Gods (Indra) 

He is the Supreme King of the Triad, who create, 
sustain and destroy the worlds. 

He is the Murti (the manifest God) the ancient 
ancestor My father and Siva-Sakti (5.3.34) 
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By process of time, things reduce themselves to 
the unformed ~“ prematter basic substratum” and rise 
again taking forms from it. 


What is the purpose of evolution? God is self 
luminous ‘ Gsr9uGer’, He does not do it for His 
sport, but he causes it for the benefit of the souls. In 
the Sivapuranam, we are told that as the result of 
evolution, souls take their bodies, dwell in them, leave 
them and thus undergo the cycle of births and deaths. 
LyVavT BI LAL TU LLPOIT Lt LOT LOT Brisersascvesvenes 
oT Met LF Mri LF nb Han FC wor or ibQuguder(L6-3 1) 

The soul is plunged in ignorance, which is called 
spiritual darkness. From this state. the soul is lead 


progressively through the weary cycle of births and 
deaths, to the realisation of God’s bliss. 


oes oue al dar Gwicst most Goer 
no 95 BL apig.us corius &) aR dor 
— G) LoedT By) Lb AGH EG HOP D SL. 
vo LCP AUPSESGAPY- 
ze a? LOcvT 2 OTE GE 
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pos ser Cue esha. 
The soul is given countless embodiments to pro- 
gress from the thraldom of darkness, to the Light of 
God. If evolution' is necessary to perfect the soul, 


1. Chief sources of Reference: St. Manikkavasagar: Life and 
Times by Swami Vedachalam; Sivagnanabodham of Meikanda- 
deva by J. M. Nahaswamy Pillai (1895); The Saiva school 
of Hinduism by Shivapadasundaram; G@uweere.r@, 
fagcrarGurgeape by 7, euigueniiu Gardr; Saiva 
Siddantham by Prof. K. Subramania Pillai m. a.m.u.; The 
Saiva Siddanta- its Religion & Philosophy by Swami Veda- 
chalam; fagracariaar  xxAGohl+Qeug GAagrar 
LIT tg WILD, . 
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involution is needed for providing the soul with the 
required rest after its spell of activity, so that it may 
rise up with vigour renewed to pursue its course to the 
goal of divine bliss. Thus ‘Involution and Evolution 
have the purpose of the spiritual progress of the soul. 
Yet the Lord Almighty, transcends these processes. 


“GuréaGocr ap@acr’ -Thou goest not nor 
Come’st. This idea is worked out most exquisitely in 
the poem (20) Sguueai GQuwapeH - The Morning 
Hymn, where the poet employs the customary practice 
of waking the Lord from sleep - “ weraiQweps 
s@arrGw ” | 


The world and souls are eternal is the view of 
Manikkavasagar. The soul is an intelligent entity. The 
mind and the senses help to energise the intelligence of 
the soul and the organs of activity make the soul 
active. When joined to the body, it is completely 
identified with the body. When united to the Lord, it 
is completely identified with the Lord. Thus it 
identifies itself with anything that comes in contact 
with it. 


The soul’s intelligence is rendered dormant by the 
bond of darkness called ‘Anavam’, and in the process 
of births, the instruments of the soul, help to remove 
in part -“ @a@aap” (47. 627). When the soul acts 
in the body, the good and the bad results of its deeds 
are termed Karma. Maya which provides the agents 
for the development of the soul, does not help the soul 
to understand the Lord, beyond its ken. The finite 
cannot perceive the Infinite, Therefore Maya is viewed 
as a bond, because it limits the soul’s vision. The soul 
in combination with Anavam and Maya, directs its 
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actions, not always in th: right way -Gaom a@arg 
ais Gio9 aye Giri (1. 84). The poet compares 
the might of delusion to the tempestuous  billows- 
“St Wer Domru GQg@u#re® wRZswSSd ww H MBG Ker” 
(34.511). Thus the soul gets entangled in the mesh 
of its deeds, and ‘Karma’ is thus said to be one of 
the bonds. “ Qaor GoltQ eqns Oe tCgrit aveacgzsré 
AnmgGy F%gogu Qurg@Qaas salgsg” (28. 437)- 
I mistook as delightful the hovel with dense darkness 
and the result of strong deeds. Hence’ we find that 
Anava, Maya and Karma are said to be the three bonds 
of the soul which should be got rid of, if the soul 
should realise bliss. 

SapolrGas wpiblneit 34 mc td’ (2, 171) 

‘a orar ue apor mid torus’ (48. G29) 

Socrates solved the mystery of life by his penetra- 
ting questions. So also Manikkavasagar asks a number 
of questions in his poem and these live in our memory, 
and haunt us by their sweet fragrance — sr@pm crear 
Downvwort .. rer arury Barr (i), 216); ogy arene 
uomQen@e; wrong (20. 874). The poet’s challenging 
questions, Who am I and who is my soul? Who can 
know me? Or of what service are we to Thee? lead up to 
the great question he puts forward in his pozm, ‘ Who 
are they who can know God?” wr@er aru Ww @ourGr 
(<2. 394), 


God cannot be realised with the aid of the mind or 
the senses. The lens of the world cannot perceive the 
Infinite One. If the Lord pervades the world, it must 
be through His divine Mercy and Wisdom. The soul 
can know Him only if it turns its gaze to the light of 
the world - God can be realised through ‘ His Grace ’- 
“ gaamorrGa yaar aor aenH®” (1,18). When 
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the sou] turns away from the world and ceases to live a 
purely objective existence ~‘QuriwGearcr sro 2 or 
OOS Sa8Qquugi1Care ” (5.6.56), and turns towards 
God, it reaches the stage when the Grace of the Lord 
can operate on it. 


wrGer Quris Gus Qor cyFis Q urdsQ web oor oor Lyb@ mds 
YOU FdorGucr 3apgsro 2 oi Zor: Qu morGw 

(5, 9. 4) 
“Iam false; my mind is false; false too is my love 
Yet if I weep, shall not this sinner attain Thee?” 


It is here that God’s Grace begins to act upon the 
soul who is then able to realise the Lord. 


uri sSier cooC wer Qurieno ujeor L0G webt 
Gur § crot@ méoru 16g) Garé Sayib 
UGBES Aer omoGwer (5. 10. 97) 


“YT did not deserve anything better: Truly, I was 
false: 

But when Thou bads’t me come with gentle glance, 

My sufferings ceased.” 


In such a stage appears the God Guru to give it 
spiritual illuminatien. The soul is thus emancipated 
from the bonds, by the beauteous Grace of the Lord. 
The poet hailed the advent of this God Guru and _ his 
spiritual enlightenment in many a gem of rare beauty 
in Tiruvasagam. 


Sri sor Qawora S79 & Aaymart_ wy g 

SIMST WOTHIGYS SorsHiors Cserert_o 

BTLLTT 6OSGEUW STi Cindy of GLws 

yor grar Dara oaariar wt gsasreor —HAtbior @yu 
(160) 
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The experience of the poet is given the greatest 
prominence :in Tiruvasagam. The finest poetry is 
embedded in the passages dealing with this crucial 
emotional realisation of the poet. The Lyrics “ Tiru- 
Ammanai, Tirut Tellenam, The Temple Psalm (Ga@ru9p 
B8@uu8 sw), Tiruccadagam-sections 8, 9, & 10, Tiruk- 
kothumbi etc abound with suggestive ‘Rasa’ of the 
highest poetry. This is the stage where the vision of 
the soul is connected to that of the Lord. This rela- 
tionship of the Lord with the soul as realised so 
poignantly and powerfully by the poet, constitutes the 
magical wondrous charm of Tiruvasagam. “ At what 
distance am I and my mind from my Lord?” - “ 7 gpitb 
ore FiO Guy sruégys Qaecvait. gG art” (10. 229), 
That is the eternal question that has puzzled the 
greatest and wisest philosophers of all ages but our 
poet solves the answer, through poesy in his immortal 
Tiruvasagam. The truth of the ‘Advaita’ is proved 
beyond a doubt and the whole realisation is much 
more vivid in its inward texture and flow, in its poetic 
garb, than in any philosophical treatise of the 
‘““Samaya Kurevars,” Where philosophy uses abstrac- 
tion, poetry uses suggestion and makcs communication 
more complete. 


The initiation by the Guru as ticupperunthurai 
marks the freed state of wisdom in the spiritual 
development of the post. Inthe heritage of wisdom 
that was his, we trace four steps' called Sariyai, 
Kiriyai, Yogam and Gnanam. In the hundred stanzas 
in Tiraccadagam (DayseGsd) we get a wondrous 
epitome of the poet directly hstening to the word of 
God end it is indicated as ‘ KRettal’ (Gato). This is 
1, Vide ‘Saiva Siddhantam’ by Prof, K. Subramania Pillai, 
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called Sariyai in Gnanam. The Guru expounds to His 
disciple on the ten steps leading to the purification of 
the soul.' The contemplation of the received upathesam 
is Kiriyai in Gnanam which is termed ‘ Sinditthal’- 
6Gs5a50. Sivapuranam and the three Agavals can 
be classified under this category. Yogam in Gnanam 
is the attainment of ‘Vairagya’ in truth and this intense 
concentration is known as “Thelithal’’- ‘Qgal)go’. The 
mystical pooms as ‘WeegugG ZG’ ‘“@OMPSSUSSB 
‘HFFUUFGZ veveal this stage of the poet. Finally 
the realisation of God and His bliss is termed the highest 
stage of Gnanam in Guanam, and is technically known 
as ‘At_c.mt<«o which represents the final stage of 
evolution for the human soul on earth. ‘Carui po Wa_es 
uGew and ‘9@uusmt.wrt_f’ are examples of poems 
that belong to this class, where the poet has attained a 
capacity to Took at the soul, the world and the Lord in 
their proper relationship. In the above mentioned 
poems, 22 and 49, we reach the high water mark of 
poetry and philosophy where the poet has clothed in 
sublime postry the fleeting character and the futility 
of the world, his own absolute dependence on the Lord, 
His illimitable Grace and Love and at whose Feet he 
seeks refuge from the anguish of existence. | 


Now let us examine some of the. characteristic 
poetic concepts and imagery that Manickavasagar 
uses in Tizuvasagam to convey his progressive reali- 
sation from ‘Cariyai Gnanam’ to ‘Gnanem in Gnanam’. 


The symbol of sounds and words is frequently 
referred to by our poeS in order to evoke the ideal of 
contemplation “és3550”. The poem commences 

Thesis - Section D. 
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with the salutation' to the Lord represented by the 
mantra, ‘Namasivaya, in Siva Puranam where the 
poet emphasises the idea of his fixation in the world. 
Towards the journey’s end, this mantra becomes ‘Siva- 
yanama’ (38-555) ‘®’ is the symbol for Sivam; ‘a’ 
connotes His Grace, that guides the soul to the Feet of 
the Lord; ‘ur stands for the soul; ‘#6’ denotes the 
veiling. power of Siva, which causes the soul to act in 
the world, and ‘w’ signifies the bond that binds the soul 
to the fetter of the world. The soul’s tendency to 
identify with whatever it comes in contact with has 
been revealed most effectively in this symbol. If the 
soul turns to “so” it plunges into misery. If it contacts 

with ‘ar it will be lifted up to God. | 


‘. 2 diujor@ mar @ max G mover coll 

Geers Hor ilorIg FHS HLSBerC mcr’ 
(5.331) 

“What is the way for Escape? I thought - 

And held -fast to the raft of Thy five letters.” 


The contemplation of Panchatcharam of five letters 
is essential to remind the soul of the need to give up 
the world and concentrate on God's Grace and so we 
pass on to the third stage of ‘Osage.’ Here the soul 
submits its knowledge and action and takes shelter 
under the Feet of God which répresents the mighty 
wisdom and activity of the Lord. Some of tne most 
melting, plaintive strains of poesy, distilled from the 
flame of emotions, embody this stage of Yoga Gnanam: 


yor m Quiet mar yalujd QL. GYLp 2D. ML DLL CTVevT Epip 
orem Gor wir _Garort. GurGg Os cory drGur 
Qa Smt Qenr_-wy@nors GoGo (G02) 


1.: -swéAarw ar Ds. 2, Vide Section B of the Thesis, 
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‘That ray, my soul my body and my all 
Did’st Thou not take, wher Thou made me Thine 
Now, should there be any obstacle for me? 


‘8 wait GL or Leib Carevor Sioa “@ewann 
G asevor GL_ er Q) on p gn air 
Lyoor ror ymin CGuaGacr @oficiry pw 
Gun sQort_Gr_Gosr’ (34.612) 


‘“Hame L ask not: Nor crave I for wealth 
The Lord’s feet, I have donned 
I shall not swerve, and will not part from it again”’ 


How beautifully, the poet has brought out the 
force of the idea of God’s wisdom and activity through 
Grace, by means of the concept - @a@pgsrer. Through- 
out the poem the symbolic terms of “S@Gau., Cramp, 
eT Swi, Lymsinv, Guba, HhL-Sipw” — are 
applied with equal felicity to reveal the greatest truth 
of Saiva Siddhanta i. e., the doctrine of the Grace of 
God. The concept of the Gracious Feet of the Lord is 
rich with the promise of all that is most blessed. 


‘yaaius » Grane. Barry arc Breas’ (3 6?) 
‘His roseate foot, this earth hath trod.’ 

‘yar 79. FKaI Ot_or névGuwe Qu 05s giGuw 

C gator suring.’ (241) 
‘When His flowery Feet were placed on my head 
Such Divine bliss was mine - Sing we.” 

‘Sands CEO SHE SY Qc SOT BESEHOHO 
Qewérs wpad’ (251) 
“He gave His Feet as refuge and banished my care 
His gracious acts, we praise.” 


Thus the symbol unfolds the beauty of absolute 
submission of the soul, in which state, it remains safe 


and happy, freed from the afflication of evils of- birth, 


927 
‘uTainre 2eoruT sew weer 
Uppmsre Op Mus sarcots (28.456) 


Manikkavasagar knows of no other attachment but 
that of His sacred Feet ~The poet’s love soars on 
intense feeling when he says that having quaffed to 
choking point, the ambrosial waters of grace (94.165—- 
175) he is not able to attain the Feet of his Flawless 
Gem, in mystic union. 


tose wee LAT UZ LILIM UD. LILIGONG Gy LUT BU 
yuGurT g toro G ser mG atGor star Qulweur 
Loot onwit Lion bO s (27.447) 


The concept of the “ Feet of God,” is the nearest 
we can. get, to the reality of the intimate relationship 
of God with man. It makes us. concentrate on the one 
eternal Truth, of God’s Transcendency and Immanence. 
Through His Five fold acts, He energises the world and 
the heart of man. 


6 ese ones OT Burra UT Fier 

coe oe OT HSGOTD Qe6 Felt sar - 

we ee TMMTAYUITE SE Coron orb Quer pu9r gw 
2 UIT SGU CuLTSOTLD L{HSLPUsar - 
<< oe @ uF rq (apd (9) Soot wstg. & oir 
vane ace LTO BTET LPS OIL ST SHS ter Lf & Lb 
ow yt Qarexr_ Gib Qurear 


oops seose 


wetaeer Cur p Mum tb” (7,184) 


Hail to the feet’s flower, Thou Transcendent One 
Hail to-the roseate Foet, Thou Immanent One 
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Hail to the Golden Feet, the source of Life! 
Hail to the tlowery Feet, the Joy of Life 4 
Hail to the twain Feet, the end of Life ° 
Hail to the Lotus flower, unseen by Mal and 
Brahma? © 
Hail to the Golden flowers that made us His 1n 
Grace ° 


When the poet gives intact wholly to the 
superemacy of divine Grace and wants to remain in 
advaitic contact with God, having nothing to know or 
do save, under the guidance of God’s Grace, he cries out: 
‘SHS Aer urgin CGurnd siuGorar gofisni Orso gs’ 


“That my lonely self may cease to feel forlorn 
Grant me Thy Feet.”’ (5.7.72) 


This emotional realisation may be an apprehension 
of the truth more perfect than one gets by calling 
forth more abstract intellectual notions. Poetry saeh 
as we find in Tiruvasagam makes us see clearly the 
great reality represented by these symbols. Manikka- 
vasagar gives special charm to his poetry by the fact 
of his having apprehended directly the tremendous 
reality of the One Supreme Lord, who is both 
transcendent as well as immanent. His people and his 
own experience blend into a single flame of conscious- 
ness and his poetry glows with undying truth and 
beauty, and evokes universal appeal. 

Signifies the act of Creation 
Preservation 
Dissolution 
Nlusion (Tizobava or veiling) 
Granting Grace (Anugraha) 


Cf. icicle 6g QurgeSu wr gure’ 
Thirumanthiram 1459, 


3? 33 
#3 


3? 39> 


OI oo bo 
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Interrelated personal and literary reminiscences, 
as found in the poem, contribute toa unified experience 
in the manner of fused association. When Manikka- 
vasagar makes frequent references to the puranic stories 
like Thakkan’s sacrifice, the search of Brahma and 
Vishnu for the ‘Beginning and End’ of the luminosity 
.of Siva, the descent of the Ganges on Lord Siva’s 
matted locks, the swallowing of the poison that rose 
from the Milk Ocean etc-stories that have taken shape 
in the tradition of the community, he utilises these to 
their full evocative power. Thus he attains for himself 
vision and possession of the experience engendered 
between his own soul and the life around him and 
communicates that experience at once, individual and 
collective to others so far as they can respond 
adequately to the words and images he uses. His 
poetry evokes universal appeal but his philosophy is 
understood only by these, who have lived and moved 
and had their being in the soil from where sprang the 
great Alwars, the Devaram poets, the authors of Siva 
Gnana Botham and Siva Gnana Siddiar and Tayu- 
maneavar, and who, however dimly, can perceive the 
underlying truth and unfading beauty of Mamkka- 
vasagar’s progressive ascent to the advaitic bliss in 
the Lord - the last stage of ““Gnanam in Gnanam.”’' 


‘Advaitam’ is a term applied to God in the upani- 
shads. Itis associated with the diverse important 
systems of Philosophy. “Suddadvaitam”’ is the all 
mark of Saiva Siddhantam. This term is used to 
indicate the relation between God and souls. How is 
1. woroiéesarsat agar; saru Gagreew Pages 94-98 
2. Gres ps @ewos IX & XVI. 
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the soul related to God? In advaitam as in combina- 
tion of the light of the sun with the power of the cye 
to see things. 


In “Tiruvandap Paguthi” (Q@gacereu UGH) 
Manikkavasagar sings of the Lord’s splendour in filling 
all inseparably and surpassingly like the fragrance 
from the flower. 


Lyon sr Omi Gurer Quis @ SHG 
awoum Fon msg Cualus Qiugpento. (3.115) 


The flower in the earliest stage of a tender bud 
conceals all its fragrance within. When it develops to 
tothe bud stage, then it gives the odour only to those 
who take it nearer the nose to smell it. But when the 
flower is fully blown out, it wafts its fragrance far and 
wide. This simile is worked out in the well known — 
stanza 26. 430: 


2D RSOgUor Oo MGurGer GMoOVT TAPSBH 
em 1m lo Ses eo 
up onores sri advuioris ug) Lin wer 


“Tike the soul present in the body and the 
fragrance in the flower, the supreme (Param) pervades. 
them and surpasses all.” The soulis still confused to 
the body and the connection yields the soul only a 
fancied pleasure and not a lasting one, differing from 
the supreme who pervades all and surpasses all and 
who is all love and all bliss, ready to import the same 
to those who understand Him‘as such. When this great 
love is possessed, then that very moment, the fragrance 
of Sivam, (Ananda) will blow out of the flower of Siva- 
“APageguGer Fanocro 455g” (Tirumular). 
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The advaita relation of God and the perfected 
soul (Tirumular) is like the advaita relation existing 
between fragrance and flower. 


‘uTaugrud iin yeriuper DS 9 WOWwIT eDlLooutéFCen Bus or 
GT USLOT OTE CFaig.& SUI CHAFGT A weit ais atari’ 


(579) 


The glorious splendour whom none can know save 
those that love on His pure blossom like Feet, my head 
doth rest in luminosity. 7 


God who is immanent as the light, in the lotus 
flower of the heart, cannot be perceived except by 
those who love Him (as the sun’s light is beheld by the 
light of our eyes). The pure, ineffable light of wisdom 
will penetrate through the mind and the illuminated 
(<ycortogeafi) soul will be in advaitic union with the 
effulgent light of God (GuG@srof) and enjoy bliss 
infinite. 


The above quotation takes us to the consideration 
of the symbolism of Light in Tiruvasagara, parti- 
culary in relation to ‘Advaita.’ 


In the first place, the Lord is addressed in manifold 
terms of light, throughout the poem; 


‘Ger gy GurGenb. @mbs Logs’ (27.441) 


‘The Light surpassing speech and content.’ 


‘WEBS GL QL. UMSS UTES ET GF’ (11,246) 

‘The effulgent light that plunged me in the sea of 
| devotion.’ 

‘DRA ES ROT spahi Ber mM paiGus’ (37.510) 


The light that Jlumines the inner self, 
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From our response to light comes the realisation of 
God. in His transcendental glory, and in His immanent 
benignity with the world and soul, The sun emanates 
feelings of sympathy and every living being responds 
to the sun’s rays for it nourishes every living. Light 
thus becomes a symbol of supreme well-being - the 
factor of heightened vitality blended with the subtler 
cravings of the spirit. As the soul ascends higher and 
higher, brighter and brighter becomes the heavenly 
radiance.-‘ THGD AO Mb Sap grourTGsrrot (49.640), 


The Light of God dispels the darkness of ignorance 
‘Qurmutaer sa bgQuues ei_Gr’ (#90). Vhe God- 
Guru appeared to him as “Guweetsr” -the Light of 
truth, and the Light of wisdom “gan nati garer 
56g) (5. 4.40) and freed him from the pangs of 
birth. 


© geruGri 9 oriGu @oi@Qur@ Lowid 30 
Qsr_séQsarn ao gs 5 mCrr®” (87, 545) 


‘ Beauteous Light, that cut off my bonds of life - 
Pain. birth, death and delusion too.” 


Here the concentration of dazzling light implies the 
great glory of God who can cut away our attach- 
ments. | . 

The realisation of infinity is presented in terms of 
diffused light. | 

CTT LI GID HOTL IW Hogs BLOT apdor F Het 

ugéegsS sr tn_@grahi ugiGu” (22. 895) 

1. For a detailed exposition on the significance of the holy ash 


and the purifying light of Lord Siva, Vide Page 97 - 
wiemassutsat werorg by Swami Vedachalam, 
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‘All pervasive through earth, heaven and other 
worlds, 


Thou expanse of light springs forth and spreads 
oer all.” 


An emotional response to the Lord’s ineffable 
bliss is evoked in 


Dam QeruF LT SVC Li oor 


AUSSI | Gum Bear or ” (82.485 ) 


“ Wandering I went to seek Thy gleam of fade- 
less bliss.” The poet makes one of the contacts of 
poetry with religion when he brings the transcendent 
God into relation with man as an object of intellectual 
recognition in the lines: 


“Ger @Gw oi_Gs GOpprafl BorsCa” (29.458) 


O Splendour of Light! O resplendent flame! 
O Lamp that sheds effulgent beams (29. 458) 


and finally, with adoring Love, into the ‘advaita’ of 
eternal bliss in his sublime cry: “ yorh gb ys@Quer 
Ger” - Thou changest all to ecstatic Joy, My Light 
Divine ! 


Manikkavasagar objectifies in Tiruvasagam, his 
experiences, potentially common to all but peculiarly 
deep and vivid to himself, and reveals the ideal 
reconcilement of opposite forces, by tracing the exact 
relationship of God with the soul and the world. The 
intuitions of religions are poetical and in such 
intuitions, poetry has its ultimate function. The highest 
poetry is that of the prophetic seers. The “ poet 
of ruby utterances,” sings the Song of Kternity with a 
clear and pure voice. His poctry is the outcome of 
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the spontaneous overflow of emotions. Poetry elevated 
to its heights is identical with religion grasped to its 
inmost Truth. 


Manikkavasagar was a unique ‘Jivan-Mukta’ 
whose religion was all poetry, a poet whose pleasure 
was thought, nay, Love and Wisdom. 


Tiruvasagam is a unique poém, which embodies in 
the most intense and complete fornf' of emotional 
realisation, the ‘incantation’ of a living faith - a 
testament of ‘ Advaita ”’. 
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